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T—fifth Report of progress made in the Examination of the 
Mackenzie MSS., with an Abstract Account of the Works examined. 
By the fev. Wittiam Tayitor, Member ofthe Madras Literary 
Socrety, Sc. (Continued from our last No.) 


B.—TELUGU. 
a. Palm-leaf manuscripts. 


1. Vani-vildsa, a miscellany, No. 76—Countermark 453. 
~ This isa large, and rather closely written, manuscript, containing a 
poem on multifarious topics by Rangha-sayt of Tiruvallur. The literal 
rendering of the title is “ the sport, or pastime, of Sarasvati ;” the said 
Sarasvati, as consort of Brahma, being regarded as the patroness of 
poetry, and eloquence. There are seventy-seven chapters in this poem, 
each on a distinct subject; to abstract which fully seems in no wise 
“requisite ; abrief indication, of the contents of each chapter, will suf- 

fice, in order to give a general idea of the work, It is narrated by Sufa- | 

rishi to Sonaca-rishi. | 


i 
y 

i 
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I. Discourse between Varuna and Brighu, on beneficence, or chari- 
table donations to Brahmans. 

2. Discourse between Siva and Parvati, on the duties and deportment | 
of females. 

3. The perfections of the deity, discoursed of by Suta. 

4. Some geographical details, as to the four quarters of the world ; 
the seas ; and similar topics. 

3. The merit, and usefulness, of the three-lined horizontal Saiva 
mark, on the forehead with V’7b’Azti, or ashes of cow-dung. 

6. Concerning the age of Brahma. 

7. Relates to the formation of mundane eggs, or various rudiments 
of worlds, or systems of worlds, within the body of Brahma ; that is the 
universe. | 

8. Lhuléca-praménam, or statement concerning the earth, and the i 
seven upper worlds; Satya-loca, or the world of Brahma, heing the 
highest. 

9. Concerning the celestial sphere, or the region of the stars. 

10. The conformation of the human body. 

II. Relating to the origin of water, in general ; and seas, or rivers, in 
particular. 

12. The legend of Gaya. The excellency of the place, and fane, 
at Gaya, and merit of pilgrimage thereto. 

13. The legend of Calinda, a river at Gaya. 

14, The legend of the Godavevi river, its virtue, or excellency. 

15. The legend of Bhadrachalam, a hill so called in Telangana. 

16. Thelegend of D’herma-puri, a town or village. 

17. The legend of Vencatachala, or Tripeii. 

18. The legend of Canchi-puram, or Conjeveram. 

19. The excellency of Saiva fanes in general. 

20. The merit or power, of the Pravara-c¢ handa,a formulary of prayer ~ 
concerning family lineage; used at morning, noon, and evening. 

21. The superiority of the Brahmanical tribe, or caste. 

22. ‘The importance, and value, of friendly patronage. 

3. Concerning the Annicam, a formulary of evening devotion. 

24, The formation of the human species by Brahma. 

25. The three-fold homage of Brahma tothe Supreme Being. 

26. The splendour, or variously-coloured brilliancy, of the stars. 

27. The beneficent art of medicine. 

28. The different kinds of presents, or donations, suitable to be made 
by females, to others of their own sex. 
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29. Rules, or previous observances, in the proper conduct of war in 
“general, ° 

30. The attributes, marks, qualities, of the ten kinds of Brahmans, 
as the Wiyogis, Vaishtavas, Vaitugis, §c. j ee 
31. Observance of feeding Brahmans, on the recurrence of the anni- 
_yersary of-the death of a parent, or other near relative. 
82. Rule for the Brakman partaking of such food, as to time and 
quantity ; fuluess, even to repletion, being allowed. 
_ 33. The origin of the Tulasi plant, or basil. 

3+. The merit, or excellency, of the Zulasi plant. 

30. The merit of maintaining a lamp, in a fane, near an image. 

36. ‘The merit of presenting food to the image, in a fane. 

of. The merit of presenting a cow, or cows, toa Brahman. 

38. The merit of giving food to Brahmans, or other persons in need. 

39. The merit of presenting a female in marriage, to any person, 
defraying the attendant expenses. 

40. The merit of giving water to thirsty travellers, in water-booths, 
or otherwise. : 
_ 4]. The duty of repaying loans, or clearing off debts, and the crime 
of not doing so. 
42. The merit of fasting on the Yéeddast, or eleventh day of the 
-moon’s bright, and dark, fortnight. 

43. The story of Rucmana-dhara,a king and a devotee of Vishnu, 
who would not break that fast; adduced as an example to kings. 

44. Concerning the birth-day of Rama; a festival of nine days ob- 
-servance. 
45. The virtue of reading; especially of the Vedas. 
46. The virtue of meditation on the Vedas. 
47. Relates to astrology. 
48. 


49. 


\ These relate to the sexes, and their mutual intercourse. 


50. Consequences, good or bad, of journeying on different days of 


the week. 

51. Concerning the Calpa, or great period of time so called; the 
Manuvanteras, and Yugas, or included ages. 

92. Concerning the ages, or duration of life, of mankind. 

53. Relates to dreaming, and the particular import of dreams. 
_ 54, Account of the Gandharbas, or choristers of Indra’s world, and 
‘their tendency to earthly attachments. 
95. Relates to modes, places, and merit, of bathing. 
56. On musical recitative, or minstrelsy. 


{ 
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57. On the art of archery. 

58. Merit of reading the six Sustras. 

59. Equity among relatives. 

60. Rules concerning interest; crime of usury. 

61. Relates to the Sanc’hya system, or ritual taught by Capzla. 

62. Concerning fatal sickness. 

63. Relates to the meditation of a Yog?, or ascetic. : 

64. Concerning the Mimamsa system; the piérva-carma, or ritual of 
Jaimint. j 

65. On the Upa-sasira; explained as referring to the meaning of | 
words, and proving the meaning by examples from books. 

66. On the art of dancing, with its attendant music. 

67. On the motions of the hands, or gestures, in dancing. 

68. These relate to the different classes, and various perfections, © 

69. \ of the female sex. tl 

70. Relates to palmistry, or divination by means of marks on the 7 | 
palm of the hands. 

71. On the dignity of the mode of conveyance by riding on an ele- | 
phant; proper only to kings, or persons of high rank. 

72, Relates to the mode of conveyance by riding on a camel. 

73. Relates to riding on horse-back. 

74, On wearing jewels, as ornaments, and their value. 

75, On accounts, or practical arithmetic. 

76. On the medical treatment, especially by cautery, of cows, and — 
similar animals. 

77. On day-dreams; or visions seen, if sleeping, during the day. 

Thus it may appear that a mélange has, been produced, such as could 7 
not proceed from any other mind than that ofa Aiudu. As illustrative © 
of mythology and manners, I consider the work to be of considerable 
value. It is complete, and quite uninjured. See a brief entry in the 
Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 341 art. Ixi, wherein it seems to be not in- 


aptly termed “a summary of the religious and social system of the Hin- 
dus.” 


2. Cavi-carna-rasaya, No. 101—Countermark. 490. 


The title on the label of this book in Telugu and English, would im- 
ply an epitome of some poetical work. It is properly a version of the | 
Ramayana, in an epitomized form, by Vencata Ramaiyar in the Padya-¥ 
cavyamu, a more difficult kind of metre than the version by Ranga- 


/ 
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eat'ha, before adverted to. Vencata Ramaiyar, states in this book, that 
he epitomized in Telugu verse, not only this work but also -the Haris- 

'chandra Nalépdgndnam, the Cavyam, and the Raghava-pandityam ; and 
hence the term Cavi-carna-rasaya, is used by him as a general title of 
| all these works; this book forming only apart. It contains the sub- 

} stance of the Ramayana of Valmica, herein divided into the Bdla, dy6- 

| dhya, Kishkinda, Sundara, and Yudha, Céndams. The contents of the 

| Aranya section are blended with that of Kishkinda. 

| ‘The manuscript is complete, and generally in good order. The 

| first 25 fs have ine eppe sarance of us ae much older 


{ | merit in biat of Ee eaten To ite Atlan of the Har aie 
| Nalépagnanam, if this writer were the author, the composition of any 
other kind of versification, must have been little more than amusement. 
Norzt.—The book is briefly entered in Des. Catal. vol. l. p. 328 
art. XXXI. 


| 98. Ballana raju charitra, the tale of king Ballana, No. 55— 
| Countermark 345. 


4, The same, No. 57—Countermark 344. 


~ This is a story, or perhaps a satire, in which the principal persons 
} are the said king, and Siva under an assumed form. Ballana-raja, 
) was a very liberal king, who gave to all comers what they desired ; and, 
like the Chaeravertis of old, on no condition swerved from a promise 
once given. Parvatz is represented as discoursing with Szva respecting 
) the exemplary devotedness of this votary ; and it is agreed on, between 
| them, to put the same toa severe proof. He accordingly assumed the 
form of a very personable Saiva ascetic of the Jangama class, causing 
great admiration by his appearance. On presenting himself before the 
king, the latter asked what he wanted: and he requested to be presented 
| with a wife who could be certified to be virtuous. The king acceded 
) to his request, and then had enquiry made among four castes of females, 
and from house to house, by his messengers. The result of the enquiry 
being fruitless, the king was reduced to the necessity of offering his 
own wife, which he preferred to breaking his word of promise. The 
® proof of devotedness being complete, Siva appeared in his proper form ; 
} and, after bestowing many gifts on his follower, returned to Cazlasa. 

| No. 55, is complete: the leaves area little worn, or broken, at the 
| edges, but not otherwise. The hand-writing is rude, and old fashioned. 
| Ithink the MS. must have been copied many years since. 
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No. 57, is alsocomplete, and the appearance of the palm-leaves is 
more recent ; a little perforated here and there by insects, but not so as 
to injure the sense. The hand-writing is not modern ; neither is it so 
rude, and antique as that of the other book. 

Note.—They are entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 319 art. vi. 

A third palm-leaf copy was briefly adverted to in my 3d Report ; at 
which time I had not the advantage (now possessed), of having al! the 
not-examined paim-leaf Telugu manuscripts in my possession. 


5. Chandrangada-charitra “the story of Chandrangada,’ No. 29— 
Countermark 352. 


This manuscript wants thirty four palin-leaves at the beginning ; 
thencefurward it is complete to the end: the palm-leaves are old, worn, 
and a little perforated by insects, at the end. The hand-writing is large, 
bold, and modern. 

The above title written on the label both in English and Telugu, is 
erroneous. The contents are only a fragment of the Sri-rangha-mahat- 
mya in-Telugu, in the kind of versification called Dvi-pada. The subject 
of that legend is the bringing of theimage to Srirangham, an islet of © 
the Caveri, by Vibuishana. An abstract of the legend was given in my 
2d Report, from the Tamil copy. It may be consulted. 

Nore.—This MS, is entered in Des. Cat. vol. 1. p. 321, apparently 
as a duplicate copy of the following MS. from which it differs wholly, 
in subject, and in kind of versification. - 


6. Chandrangada-charitra, No. 28—Countermark 353. 


This is a poetical love story, ending in a marriage, and is a work of in- 
vention; at the same an effort of poetical talent, by Venc atapati- 
raja, at first a soldier, and afterwards one of the poets of Crishna-rayer’s 
court. To abstract sucha story is not required. It is divided into six dsvd- 
samus, or chapters, and is written in the Padya-cévyamu kind of versifi- _ 
cation, in recondite language, employing classical expressions, from the _ 
best works; and being redundant in words from the Sanscrit. The copy is | 
on palm-leaves, not very old; yet variously perforated by insects, at 
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present not to the injury of the sense; but requiring to be looked at, 


| from time to time; the hand-writing is neat, and modern. 
Me Norr.—It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. I. p. 321 art, xii, to 


which entry I refer. 


7. Narasa-bhupaliyam, a poem, No, 36—Countermark 483. 


8. The same. IDs nian A 482, 
The same. TDI oe: | 484, 


[ The copy No. 36, is complete in sixty-six palm-leaves, of recent ap- 


pearance ; two or three leaves at the beginning are touched by insects : 
the remainder is in excellent order. 


No. 37, is written on Talipat leaves: the two first are wanting, also 
the 4th and 9th; right thence to the-32d leaf, where it breaks off with- 
out being finished. A few of the leaves, at the beginning, are damaged 
by mildew, and one leaf is torn. aS 


No. 38, is an old manuscript, wanting seven palm-leaves at the be- 
ginning, but complete thence to the end, save only four leaves. It has 
the same title in English, on the label, as the other two ; but though on 
the same general topic, as a flatterig tribute to Crishna-rayer, yet itis a 
different work, by a different author, and on another heroiife named Chan- 
drica, See the notice of the book entitled Chandrica Parinaya, below. 

The two fiyést’ manuscripts are copies of a poem by one of the Ashta- 
digajas at Vijayanagaram ; there having been eight learned men so 
iermed, by way of distinction. Timma-raju, or by tile Bhattu-murti, from 
poeticaleminence, was one of these eight poets of Crishna-rayer’s court. 
This work, written by him, is entitled after the father of Crishna-rayer ; 
and as usual contains the genealogy of the patron. Its subject is rheto- 
rical and poetical, on the laws of the drama and poetical composition. It 
is highly esteemed, and regarded as a very superior work. 

‘The three copies are entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 352 art. i but 
the last MS. should have been noted ag a second copy of art. xiv p. 322 
vol, 1. wt tnfra. 


9. Chandrica-parinaya, No. 66—Countermark 350- 


10. Another copy (labelled Narasa-bhupaliyam), No. 38—Counter- 
mark 484, 


\ Pee 2 
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The first copy is complete from the beginning to the 128th leaf, con- 
taining sevén dsvdsas, or sections; but the 8th is wanting to make the 
copy complete. It is apparently rather old; but, with a very slight ex- 
ception, is uninjured as to condition. A 

The copy No. 38 wants 7 leaves at the beginning, and about four at x 
the end. It is seeminely as old asthe other one ; but not being like that ¥ 
guarded by boards, it has suffered by ae in the first, and last, — 
leaves. | 

This work is a poem by Médhava-raya of the Rechalu family (see ac- 7 
count of the Vellugotivaru). The heroine is named Chandrica, with — 
whom Narasa-bhupaliya (an epithet of Crishna-rayer), became en- 
amoured, and took her to his court. On this foundation a poem is con- | 
structed : of course claiming no further notice. ‘ 

The MS. No. 66 is entered in Des. Catal. vol. I. p. 322 art. xiv | 
and No. 38. at p. 302. wt supra. | 


11. Sancara-vijayam, the triumph of Siva, No. 118—Countermark 5 
321. 


12. Svarochisha-manu-samb’havamba, the tale of the birth of 
Svarochisa, No. 30—Countermark 456. 


These are no copies, neither one complete, of the same poem; though | 
the first is erroneously entitled on the label, both in English and | 
Telugu, apparently by some ultra-Saiva devotee. : 

The copy No. 118 wants the 3rd leaf. in the first section, and the Ist | 
leaf in the second section: all the rest is complete, in six sections.” | 
The copy No. 30 wants the two first sections, the 3rd and 10th sections | 
are found, and the 5th and 6th sections are wanting. 

Both copies bear, within them, the title of the poem Svarochisha-manu 
samb’havamba, and the name of the author Allasani-peddana, son of 
Chocaiya. The writer makes the tale to proceed from an enquiry pro- | 
pounded by Marcandeya to Vachchusa ; and the outline of the subject | 


proceeds on the wish of a Brahman to visit the Himalaya mountains: s 


his wish is gratified by supernatural means, and certain adventures re-" | 
sult ; when ultimately Svarochisa-manu was born, as the offspring of two 
Gandharbas, and became sovereign of Jambu-dwipa. The real object 
of the poem is to please, panegyrize, and “flatter the poet’s pa-7 
tron, Crishna-rayer, son of Narasinha-rayer.  Allasani-peddana was | 


rN 
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/one of the “ eight elephants” of Crishna-rayer’s court; and of 
high eminence among those eight poets. He was greatly esteem- 


d by his patron; and seems to have entertained a_ lively  grati- 
tude, in return for the kindness shewn. As regards fine, and har- 
_ monious, poetry these books are valuable ; though one complete copy 
L cannot be formed from them ; but there is nothing of historical value in 
| them. As such I pass them by; without minute abstract, or detail. 


Nore.—No 118 is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 314 art. xix 


| 
under its erroneous title of “ Sankara Cheritra ,’’ and is stated to contain 


an account of Sankardcharya, and to be written by Andhra-hkalidas- 
venkataya, in which entry there must be a serious oversight. dndhra- 
_kalidas did translate the Sanscrit work entitled Sancara-vyjaya into 
Telugu; but this MS. is not a copy of that production. According to 
‘the Catalogue there should be a copy of the Sancara-vijaya in the 
'collection in the Vandinagari character ; but it is not in the portion of 
‘the collection transmitted to Madras; and the compiler of the Catalogue 
knowing the contents of the Sanscrit work, was possibly misled by the 
‘erroneous title on the label. 1 do not know how else to account for the 
‘mistake; which, for the rest,is not my concern. The copy No. 30 is 
ventered in vol. I. p. 339, art.lix under its proper title; with a brief, 
but sufficient, and satisfactory, indication of the contents. 

No. 118 is in good preservation. No. 30 is rather injured by insects ; 
‘but not to any material degree. 


| 13. Deva-mallu-charitra, the story of Deva-mallu, No. 32—Coun- 
‘termark 36. 


This is a panegyrical poem, composed by a Brahman named Vencaiya, 
in praise of a district chief named Deva-mallu, or Cupal-mallu; the 
‘word mallu denoting the tribe, and cupal being an epithet applied by 


} 


ithe eulogist, in consequence of the liberality of his patron, who gave 
money, not by count but by handfuls. Deva-mallu, had two brothers 
named respectively Ramasvami and Vencata-ramanaiya. The mallu 
tribe derive their name from living on hills, and are connected with the 
Fénédulu, and similar wild tribes, not aboriginally Hindu. The Khonds, I 
understand call themselves Madlaru, or hill people. This Deva-mallu 
‘seems to have been a mountain-chief; though the precise locality of his 
residence,* or rule, is not determinable ; and indeed the mountaineers 
do not appear to form towns. As tothe subject of the poem, it contains 


a pedigree. and detail of banners, and prowess; but, for the rest, the 


* Various mention of the Mallu-rulers occurs, in local papers concerning Telingana. 


t /A=-A 
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Brahman seems to have drawn largely on his own inventive powers, in 4 
the first instance, and then largely onthe patron’s eulogised munificence. | 
The work is of no serious moment, as to history ; yet otherwise not 
without use. Though in Telugu, as to basis, it is full, to affectation, of | 
Sanscrit terms, in the usual manner of Brahmanical composition. There ’ 3 
is some error in numbering the palm-leaves, by the copyist, but the work | 
is complete. It is entered inthe Des, Catal. vol. 1 p. 324, art.xx. | 


14. Harischandra-cadha, the tale of Harischandra, No. 33—Coun- | ; 
termark 368. 4 


15. Another copy No. 34—Countermark 365. 


The substance of the narrative, contained in this poem, is derived from \} 
an episode in the Mahabharata. It is put into the mouth of Vasishta, i 
as narrated by him to Visvamitra, in a dispute which occurred be- | 
tween them. Harischandra wasa great prince, of extreme liberality, 
and beinga Chacraverti it was not permitted him either to degrade him. 
selfas to caste, or to tella lie. One day a mendicant Brahman obtained 
from him a promise, which involved avery large gift of money. The 
Brahman did not then take the money ; but went away, and returned 
after many years: claiming his money with the interest due thereon, 
The king, unable to liquidate the debt, sold his kingdom, and stil 4 
there wasa balance due. The Brahman said that if he would tella | 
lie, or marry an out-caste woman, the whole of the money should be 

restored ; but the king preferred abandoning his kingdom, and selling’ 
himself, his wife, and son, asslaves in order to-pay the debt. In pure 
suance of this design he came, so this book says, to Cast; where his. 
wife and child were purchased by a Brahman, and he himself by a Chan= 
dala, whose office was to attend burning-grounds. The Brahman, sent 
the boy out one day to gather wood, where being bitten by a snake the 
child died, and was by the mother taken to the burning-ground, at which | 
her husband was, by this time, stationed to perform the work of a 
Chanddla. He refused to do what was customary, without fees; and the 


refused; but conjectured, from this demand, that the man must be her) 
husband, as no one else knew that she possessed any such thing. 


ie 
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and, the likeness being great, the king sent instructions that the man 
at the burning-ground should put the woman to death with a sword. 
| Harischandra struck one blow, when flowers burst forth; he was about 
_ striking asecond, when Bhagavan (or god) appeared; praised his exem- 
_plary virtues ; and restored him to the possession of his former prosperity. 
Remarx.—This work, of the Upa-jndna class, of course bears evident 
marks of artificial structure; and the source, whence it is taken, being 
" poetical it deals in the ornamental. The Telugu poem is Dui-pada, or 
in two-lined stanzas, by Vellana, brother of the distinguished poet 
named Allasani Peddana, who was also entitled Gaura-mantri. 


_ Norts.—Both MSS. are entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 326, art. 
Xxiv and xxv. 


As to condition No. 33 is in good order, though old; but wanting 
some leaves at the end. No. 34 is old, and considerably damaged, at 
‘the edges; it also wants four leaves at the beginning, and the 45th leaf 
in the middle. 


16. Harischandra Ni alépagndénam, No. 32—Countermark 369. 


~ This is a manuscript containing five chapters, with two leaves left 
blank, towards the end of the first chapter ; the same having been defici- 

ent in the one copied from. What remainsis thenceforward complete, 
_and in tolerably good order, being only touched by insects, in one or two 
places, without serious damage. It is an unusually beautiful, and 
modern, hand-writing. © 

It is a production of a peculiarly difficult kind ; being read one way 
it contains the story of Hartschandra, and in another sense it gives the 

story of Wala. There are according to the Des. Catalogue two other 
copies on paper, hence the deficiency in this one is not of consequence. 

It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 326 art. xxiii. 


17. Dasaratha-raja-nandana-charitra, the narrative of king Dasara- 
tha, No. 95—Countermark 558. 


—— 


we 
- This manuscript is complete in four sections; and remains in tole- 


rably good preservation. It isa version in Telugu metre, of peculiar 
difficulty, concerning the father of Rama-chandra, that is Dasaratha ; 
his sacrifice; of the services of Visvamitra ; the birth and early adventures 
‘of ama, down to his marriage with Siéa, the daughter of Janaca-jayae 
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raja. Itis thé production of Bassavapa-cavi, a Vaishnava and votary of — 
Rama, whose taste for poetry was formed by the early study of the San- 
scrit Ramayana; a partof which he transfused into Telugu, in this pro- 

duction, which is held in high esteem. _~ — 


Novre.—It is eniered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1. p. 322 art. xvii. 


18. Cavi-carna-rasaya, No. 54—Countermark 376. 


This book, with the same title as No. 101, before adverted to, is by a q 
different author, and more varied in subject. Like that it is in the : 
Padya-cdvyam measure, and in five dsvdsas, or sections. The author’s 
name is Varasimha who was pratronized by a Chola king, but from the — 
MS. being defective in the place, where that circumstance is mentioned, ~ 
the king’s name cannot be made out. The king is introduced as asking 
questions, on various subjects, and the poet replies. Hence the subjects” 
of the five sections relate to the name and worship of God—the Vedanta- 
system—the customs, rights, and privileges of the Brahmanical order— 
the legend of the image and fane at Sri-rangham (near Trichinopoly)—_ 
and the subject, in brief, of the Hamayanam. As being an epitome, on 
these subjects, extracted from different books, the title is suitable; 
intimating a poetical abridgment recited in the ear of another. 


N ore.—There is only one copy under this title entered in the Des_ 
Catal.; and from the No. of the label I apprehend this to be the copy, 
though the indication of contents in that entry agrees with the MS. No. 
101. This book had not come under my notice, when the other one was” 
abstracted. 


This MS. is old; only slightly damaged by insects; there is one leaf 
broken, and the half lost, in the middle; and, at the beginning, the 
tops of the leaves are broken off, through wear and usage; so as some= 
times to destroy the connexion, and sense, of the versification. 


19. Cambhoja-raja-charitra, atale of a king of Camboge, No. 87 
—(Countermark 373. 


The foundation, or introductory matter, of this work is made to be th 2 
pilgrimage of Mahudu, a king of Camboge, who was afflicted with le. 
prosy ; and, who after relinquishing his kingdom to his son, visited dif- 
ferent rivers and sacred pools, for the purpose of bathing therein ; b 1 
without obtaining a cure. In consequence he directed his footsteps to 
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wards the Vriddha-ganga (or ancient Ganges), and by the way met a 
woman, who enquired his object; and, on hearing it, directed him to 
another place, to obtain a cure; teaching him a mantra, or forraule proper 
_to be used. In consequence of this instruction, he went to a river where 
the sage Ddttatreya was employed in teaching disciples. He bathed 
in that river, and was cured. He then attended to the sege’s instructi- 
ons, and the substance of these is given in the following portion of the 
-work; which, as announced, should contain six sections. These in- 
structions are of the Vaishnava kind; and, in the earlier part, relate to 
‘the floating of Vishnu, as Nardyana, ona leaf, on the surface of the 
waters ; the birth of Brahma froma lotus flower, proceeding from the 
naval of Vishnu; the creation, and destruction of worlds; some account 
of the Matsya, and other avatdras, of Vishnu; and thenceforward is a 
series of minor narratives, in which the legend of the shrine at Sre- 
rangha, has a precedence to the other tales. These relate chiefly to 
immunities proper to Brahmans; and tend to enforce respect to that or- 
der, and obedience to their directions, by examples cf benefit derived 
from obedience, and of injury arising from an opposite course. Out of 
the six sections there are only three complete; the fourth breaks off ab- 
ruptly, evidently owing to the copyist not having completed his task. 
The document is very slightly touched by insects; and may be consider- 
ed in good order. 
Norse.—It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1]. p. 327 art. xxix witha 
brief indication of the contents. 


6. Manuscript books. 


Manuscript book, No. 37—Countermark 374, Cambhoja-raja-charitra, 
a tale of a king of Camboge. 5 | 


This is an imperfect copy of the same production as the preceding 
one. The book contains only the two first sections, with the title page 
of the third ; and the appearance of the book would seem to intimate that 
some portion has been taken out, or lost. The paper is somewhat injured 
by insects; but the fragment does not claim restoration. It may be 
mentioned that both copies are in ordinary Telugu prose. 


Norz.—The book is entered in the Des. Catal. as above. 
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Section 1. Account of the village of Sarpavaram in the district of 
Pi’ hopur, in the province of Rajumahendri. 

The commencement is quite legendary. A brief reference is subse- 
quently made to the Dwépara-yuga ; to Janamejaya, and to kings of his 
posterity, down to the cessation of the Chandra-vamsa. Many kings 
subsequently ruled; being the Chaluktya race; commencing with Vijay- 
dditya, whose son was Vishnu-verddhana, and his son was Vijaydditya. 
Kulakesi, Kirti-verma, and other names, follow; down to a supercession 
by the ruler of Cuttack, and then byaJuinaking. Afterwards the 
Yddava race governed; several names are specified. As usual, grants 
to fanes, and other buildings are alluded to; and the first date that oc- 
curs is Sal. Sac. 1017 (A. D. 1095) : others follow down to 8.8. 1430; and 
they relate respectively to different periods of the rulers, as above men- 
tioned. The latter part of the document adverts to Mahomedan influence, 
and interference, 

Remarx.—Though very briefly abstracted, yet the reading over of 
this document leaves the impression that its contents are of considerable 
value ; meriting to be developed in full translation. 


Section 2, Account of Jallur, in the before mentioned district, and 
province. 

The Jainas ruled at a very early period, in this district. After the 
mention of that rule, in general terms, the document adverts to the race 
of Janamajeya, and thence deduces the line of Vijayaditya, the first of the | 
Chalukiyas, who took their name from a fort ona hill named Chalukiya- 
girt. The names of the Chalukiyas are given, as in the last paper. The 
tale of Sarangadhara and Chitrangi, is narrated, in substance, as a matter 
of fact, occurring in the race of the Rajahmendri rulers. The date of 
Sal. Sac. 1124 subsequently occurs, as that of the installation of Mallapa- 
deva Chacravertt. The race of Aékati-prolaya is given; one distin- 
guished among them being Pratapa-rudra: these are usually termed 
the Ganapati dynasty. The power of the Reddis followed, who ruled in 
Conda-viti. The account subsequently narrates various details, relative 
to the Mahomedans; and, after giving the names of some zemindars, 
adverts to the government of the Honourable Company. 

Remark.—This document also appears to be of value ; to be used in 
comparison with similar ones. 


Section 3. Account of Corukondu village in the zillah of Sarpavaram 
in the Rajamahendri province, 
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The commencement is legendary, and relates enveay Yo the founda- 
tion of Sazva fanes; of which one hundred and one, are said to have 
been constructed. The foundation of Corukondu is ascribed to an ascetic. 
The names of Pratapa-rudra, and of Mallapa-raja occur, in reference 
to the fortification of the place. A marriage alliance withthe Cuttack 
sovereign is mentioned; and various consequent details. An account 
is given of the siege of the fort, and its betrayal by treachery. It was 
taken by Govinda-raja of the Gajapati race, and its defences destroyed. 
The power of the Reddis succeeded. Details concerning fanes, with their 
endowments, and images; and inscriptions commemorating grants. 
One of the later chiefs named Raghunat’ha-raja died without posterity ; 
and subsequently the district came under the control of the Honourable 
Company. 


Section 4. Account of Chamurla-cota or Bhima-varam, in the Pit- 
hapur district of the Rajahmendri province. 


Mention of certain shrines, and images. Subsequently Rama-bhimes- 
vara, son of Bhima-raja of the Chalukiyas founded a town, and esta- 
blished festivals, and other usual observances. When the fane had gone 
to decay, the Gajapatis and Reddis, had it re-edified. In Sal. Sac. 1438 
Crishna-rayer subdued this, and surrounding towns. Subsequent details 
relate to English, and French, ascendancy ; and alternations of power. 
Nizam-ali-khan interfered ; and, after wounding three local chiefs in 
battle, conquered the country. This indication of contents of course is 
little more than an index. There follow some minor details as to rivers, 
and lands fertilized thereby ; of no consequence ; not complete ; and 
not copied. 


Section 5. Account of the village of Kimmuru in the district of Pit- 
hapur.. 


- The foundation is ascribed to a Kirata-raja, ora barbarian chief, near 
to the Vindhya mountain. Some details are added concerning his 
- descendants : forest lands were cleared, and towns, built by them. At 
a later period some of the Conda-vandlu peopled portions of the neigh- 


- bourhood. In Sal. Sac. 1124 Mallapa-deva ruled in this country ; 


and made grants of land to a fane which is specified. Traces of the 
_ Chalukiya rule appear, in the matter of grants made to village fanes, 
The power of Pratapa-rudra, at a later time, succeeded, He was the 
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most bekapteus the chiefs of Warankal. After him came the Reddis. 
Crishna-rayer afterwards conquered this district. When the Gajapate 
power reverted to its former state, the Reddis again ruled. Timma-raja, 
and afterwards Narayana, a Ganapati prince, governed. Subsequently 
one named Sttapi-khan acquired authority. The ascendancy of Bala 
bhadra-raja, of the Pusa-pati race, followed. A sirdar from Goleonda 
subdued the country. Some fighting, in which the Mahomedans were 
concerned — — — — (here the remaining two, or perhaps three, leaves 


of the book are lost). 

Generat Remarx.—This book was found to be very much damaged ; 
by reason of damp, and destruction of large portions of paper, near the 
outward edges, by insects. One cover was wanting; as also a few sheets 
on that side of the book ; the remaining leaves are loose, and separated 
from the front cover. The hand-writing, being bold and large, facili- 
tated the restoration ; which has been, upon the whole, accomplished, 
though not without some unavoidable breaks in the connexion. The 
contents, itmay appear, are of average interest. The writer seems to 
have had most at heart a record of matters connected with fanes, and 
images ; but the dates and names ofrulers, given in connexion therewith, 
are of some value ; certainly more than I had at first anticipated. 


Manuscript book, No. 1—Countermark 894. 


This book is marked Malayalam, but probably as relating to that 
country : the language is Telugu. 


Section 1. Account of ancient matters relative to the Vaindd (or 
Wynaad) district. 

The earliest rulers of this district were of the Vedar tribe; concern- 
ing whom the same general outline is given, in this paper, as in sect. 11, 
MS. book No. 3 (B. Malayalam 2d Report) ; to which, by consequence, 
refer. Curumba chiefs subsequently ruled. The boundaries, and di- 
visions, of the district are stated ; and some detail is added as to one vil- 
lage, in the proximity of which a species of earth yielded a proportion 
of gold ore, worked by three zemindars. A notice is given of Bondsura- 
cola, a steep, and remarkable, mountain ; traditionally said never to have 
been ascended by any human being: with some legendary adjuncts. De- 
tails follow of vegetable productions of Wynaad, and some reference to 
traders, as alsoto a few scattered Vaishnava, and Satva, fanes, and a 
small proportion of Brahmans found therein. i 


Section 2. Legend of Tirinelli-cshetram, in the Malayala country. 


42 
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It derives its name from a WVelli tree (phyllanthus einblica) under 
which Brahma paid homage to Siva. Many Brahmas, to the, number of 
seventy-two, worshipped Seva there. In a cleft some petrified JVelld: 
fruits, and an emblem of Svva, are traditionally said to have been found 
by a Brahman. A specificationof tirt’has, or sacred pools, belonging 
to the place is given. 


Section 3. Notice of the buildings at the fane of Rama-svami at 
Talachert (cr Tellicherry). 

‘The details of this brief paper are not adapted for abstracting ; nor 
are they required for any useful purpose. 


Section 4. Account of the principal fanes, and shrines, in the Tra- 
vancore country. 

These are situated at Canya-cumavi, or Cape Comorin ;.at Suséndram s 
at Padmandba-puram ; at Liru-vitan-kadu, of which the Saiva image is 
called Keralésyara (from having been established by a Kerala king) ; 
at Tiruvatiary, a Vaishnava shrine; and some subordinate places at 
Colatiur; also at Chenganur, dated as far back as the time of Parasu-rama. 
The details of these shrines are of no great importance; except only as 
they yield faint traces respecting rulers, by whom they were founded. 
Generar Remarx.—This book being damaged, written in pale ink, 
and injured by insects, was re-copied ; though the contents, are not of 
great consequence. 


Manuseript book, No. 54—Countermark 744, 


The contents are four journals from Narrayan-rao; the first from 
January to July 1815, in the Vencatagiri, and Udiyagirt, districts of 
Telingand, the other three are relative to the Hyderabad country, and 
extend from December 1815 to the end of March 1818. One or two 
" leaves are loose owing to careless binding: the ink is good; the country 
_ paper in the middle is touched by insects; but the leaves having been 
unglued, and separated, the progress of injury has been arrested. The 

book will last, as it is, for several years.. 


i Manuscript book, No. 55—Countermark 745. 


 Itcontains three journals of Vencata-rao for 1818-19-20, in the Hyder- 
 abad country; is written on various descriptions of country paper, some 


A 
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free from sack others touched by insects ; though but slightly; the ink 
is good ; the whole perfectly legible, and calculated to last for a consider- 


able period. 


Manuscript book, No. 56—Countermark 746. 


A paperor journal of Vencata-rao for March, and April 1818, in 
the Hyderabad country, and three journals of Ananta-rao for 1817 
18-19, in various parts of Telingana; chiefly in the Bunder district, or 
neighbourhood of Masulipatam. The first document is in perfect pre- 
servation ; the others, in various degrees, touched by insects. The 
leaves have been separated, and exposed tothe air. The whole is legi- 
ble; and, with common care, will last some time. 

Remark.—I have no doubt that, making allowance for the limited 
view which a native usually takes, as much of interesting incident, and 
description, might be gleaned from these as from other ordinary books 
of travels. But this gleaning, if ever attempted, must be an after work 
to my present introductory examination, and report. As heretofore ob- | 
served, in similar cases, I pass these journals by, without minute atten- 
tion, 


Manuscript book, No. 32—Countermark 722. 


Account of the rulers of Anuwmacondu and Oragalu, otherwise called | 
Ekasila-nagara, with their conquests in Telzngana. 

Geographical site of dnumacondu defined. Legendary statement con- 
cerning the marriage of Siva, as accounting for the formation of the 
shrine. Subsequently a Vedar-raja named VYeruka-deva-raja laid the 
foundation of a village, at dnwmaconda ; locating his family and relatives 
there. His sons were 4numadu and Condadu. A small fort was built. 
The latter of the two formed another village, called after hisown name; | 
his relatives followed the same example, by forming other villages. 
About this time the Jaznas prevailed ; and a Jaina fane was formed, on 
the top of the hill. Bhima-razu, a chief, ruled; but whether as a subor- 
dinate, or head, cannot be determined : ; asa Mahomedan had builta 
stone, containing an inscription, into me wall of his house; so that only | 
one side of it was legible. Bhima-razuw is supposed to have beena 
v'aina. The aeroumt is commenced with the mention of one of the Ka- 
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are deduced Vijaydditya and Séméndra. The son oi the first was 
Vishnu-verddhana; of the other, the son was Uttunga-bhuja. These 
two latter divided the country between them. Vishnu-verddhana set- 
tled at Pherma-puri on the western bank of the Godavery river. Four 
hundred villages, or towns, became subject to him. His son was Vanda 
who built a town called Nanda-giri, in whichthe four castes of Hindus, 
were located. His minister was named Danda Sassi-nayaca. Nanda 


formed a marriage alliance with the daughter of a Chola king, at Con- 


jeveram ; and on returning, equitably governed his kingdom. His son 
was Vijaya-pala, who was munificent. The son of the latter was Séma- 
deva-raja, who formed extensive, and numerous establishments for 
Brahmans. We assembled various herds of cows, altogether amount- 
ing to 3100, which were placed under the care of various herdsmen ; from 
Bhadrachala, even to the banks of the Godavery. Bala-hodu, ruler of 
Cattaca-purz (Cuttack), hearing of this circumstance, made a foray, and 
took away some cattle. A war followed, in which Séma-deva lost his 
life. His widow took refuge in the house of a Brahman, where she 
had ason named Mddhaverma who conquered his father’s enemy, and 
installed the son of the latter, on the throne at Cuttack. Hearing of 
which the aforementioned Veruka-deva-raju fled, and Madhava-verma 


took possession of his district. The date of Madhava-verma is carried 


as far back as Sal. Sac. 890 (A. D. 468); and his reign is extended to 
160 years. His son was Padma-sena, who ruled 74 years; down to Sal. 


Sac. 464. He overcame the Cuttack ruler, that had assaulted him; and 


levied tribute from that country. The son of Padma-sena was Venama- 
raja, who ruled 73 years, down to Sal, Sac. 537. His son was Cranga- 
wenna, who conquered the invading Cuttack ruler, and put his son in 
the father’s place. He conquered other chiefs, and ruled 73 years, 
down to Sal. Sac. 610. The son of Oranga-venna was named Bendi-gun- 
dama-raja. Hetook some villages from the Mahomedans, and_ levied 


on themeight lakhs of gold coins. He fought for 3 months with the Cuttack 
ruler; and, having conquered him, took thence fifty-five lakhs of gold coins. 


- Hewasliberal. He ruled 78 years, down to Sal. Sac. 688. His son was 
 Peruca-deva-raju ; who being a child, the mother exercised authority as 
“regent. She levied extensive tribute on surrounding countries, and 


- fighting six months with the Cuttack ruler, overcame him, and put his 
son in the father’s stead; at the same time taking tribute. The young 
man Yeruca-deva-raju was by her caused to be crowned. This queen, 
whose name was Kéntala-dev’, governed 19 years, down to S. S. 702. 
 Peruca-deva conquered the ruler of Deva-gire (Deo-ghur or Dowlata- 
bad >) and took eighty lakhs of gold eoins from him as tribute. He also 
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overcame and‘ took tribute from Vijaya-narasinha-vijaya-rayalu, the 
ruler of Vijayanagaram. He made suitable largesses to the Brahmans ; 
and ruled 79 years, down to Sal. Sac. 786. Hisson was Bhuvanatca-malla, 
who conquered the Cuttack king, taking away banners ; and, as before, 
installed the son in the father’s place. Not being satisfied with the 
tribute paid by the ruler at Vijayanagarum, he again levied war, and 
received further villages and presents together with five superior 
women, as wives; to whom he made grants in free tenure of lands, ex- 
tending even as far as Conjeveram, to find them betel and areca (or pin- 
money). He also gave an agreement, engraven on gold, to the chief at 
Vijayanagarum, certifying that he would not again levy war. He large- 
ly built, and endowed, various fanes and shrines. He ruled 86 years 
down to Sal. Sac. 872. His son was 7'rt’hivana-malla, who as before, 
fought with the Cuttack prince, and installed his son. He governed 86 
years, down to Sal. Sac. 956. Theson of 7ribhuvana-malla, was Kaka- 
ti-prél-raju who being a minor, his ministers disagreed among them- 
selves; which Balla-hundu the Gajapati of Cuttack hearing, besieged 
Anumacondu, during twelve years, by troops under the orders of a 
general named Visvanat’ha-deva ; who was in the end repulsed by Kakati- 
prol-roaju. The latter formed a residence at some distance, at Gangd- 
puram, and the people of Anumacondu were aceustomed to send thither 
presents, on a small cart. One day the axle of the cart broke; and, be- 
ing left on the spot, the next day the iron was found to be transmuted 
into gold. The king, going to the place, found there a golden symbol of 
Siva; and iron, brought thither, being changed into gold, he thence 
acquired the means of extensive building. The said symbol was remov- 
ed, and established on a small hill, consisting of a single rock (whence 
the name eka-sila in Sanscrit, and orangal in Telugu). A fane was 
built, and also a townaround it; in which there were 500 Sazva fanes and 
300 Vaishnava fanes, ten shrines of Gancsa and ten of Virabhadra ; to 
which festivals, and all customary appurtenances were appropriated. 
As iron, being brought into contact with the aforesaid image, was uni- 
formly transmuted into gold, he in consequence had a vast quantity of 
golden utensils formed, so that he acquired great celebrity; and, in his 
time, the custom of weighing gold was first introduced, He had two 
sons: the eldest, being born ina muhurtam, or astrological time, unpro- 
pitious to the father, the said child was taken and lodged in a fane ; the 
officiating hierophant in which gave to the boy the name of Rudra. 
His father one night went alone to the fane, and Rudra mistaking his 
father for a thief, mortally wounded him with asword. The king made 
known to all around, that the child was his son; and, causing him to be 
installed, died eight days after receiving the wound, Agkhati-prol-raju | 
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 tuled 73 years, down to Sal. Sac. 1031. The aforesaid Rudra added to 
the number of fanes ; among others those of Ganapati (or Ganesa) and 
made war against the Cuttack raja, whom he killed; put his son in the 
father’s stead; and levied tribute on the country. He also subdued 
other countries ; and ruled 78 years, down to Sal Sac. 1109. The son of 
Kakati-rudra-raju was Ganapati-raju. His uncle Maha-deva-raju, 
the younger son of Kakati-pro/, and younger brother of Rudra, was in- 
stituted as second in authority (in the same relation as Cwsar stood 
to Imperator at Rome); and, going on an expedition against Deva- 
giri, was therein slain. His secondary rule lasted three years, down to 
Sal. Sac. 1112. The minister of Ganapati was named Siva-devaiya ; 
and the said Ganapati making war against the Deva-girt ruler, who 
had killed his uncle aforesaid, conquered that chief, and took his daugh- 
ter, named Rudrana-devi, to be his wife. This prince was munificent to 
Brahmans. He made war on Valla-nadu, aud took trikate from it: re- 
turning thence to Nellore, he had a dispute with Ancana-bhuja from 
whom he took some banners, and re-instated there the former ruler, 
whose name was Manma‘ha-siddha. We had a reservoir formed at that 
place; and twenty-four forts constructed. He subdued 683 towns. He 
had many other works accomplished ; among which the building a town 
near Gunga puram (named after himself Ganapati-puram) was one. He 
conquered the Odriya (Orissa), and Pondiya, kings; took many coun- 
tries; and levied tribute. He constructed, at Srd Sadlam, four Sativa 
fanes; some VYatshnzva faves; and had four reservoirs excavated. To 
his spiritual preceptors he gave eleven villages. A daughter born to him, 
named Umaca, he gave in marriage to Vira-bhadra-raja, and relinquish- 
ing his own kingdom to Siva-devatyan, his minister, he died in Sal. Sac. 
1180, after ruling 68 years. His widow Rudrama-devi ruled with celeb- 


rity, for some years; and then transferred the crown to Pralapa-vira 
rs rudra, a son of her daughter, Umaca, by Vira-bhadra-raja, ata time 
when he was sixteen years of age. She exercised the regency during 
88 years, down to Sal. Sac. 1216. Pratapa-vira-rudra patronised the 
Brahmans, descendants of those first settled in the country, and provided 
for them proper employments. It is said that he was taken prisoner by 
the Mahomedans. He reigned, as supposed, about 76 years; anda fter 
_ that, he and his wife died. The manuscript contains a minute account 
of the receipts and expenditure of this prince; needless to be detailed. 
His minister, and his younger brother, fled into the woods, and wilds. 
His son, who succeeded him, was named Vira-bhadra-raju, who carried 
on war, for twelve years, against the Narapati-rayalu of yjayanagarum, 
ut the Mahomedans coming to the assistance of the Aaya/u overcame 
iva-bhadra, and relinquished to him, only a small portion of his former 
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dominions. Afterwards Malla- -deva, of the Raghava race, ruled; as ap- 
pears by an inscription. But Sctapi-khan, a Mohomedan, coming froin 
Delhi took Orangal; and, as the descendants of the Kakati family were 
within the fort, he gave them just enough, for their subsistence ; while 
he himself conducted the government. A Sanscrit inscription, in his 
time, is dated Sal. Sac. 1425. Subsequently when Crishna-rayalu ruled at 
Vijayanagarum, he took Condavidi, Condapalli, Inama-conda, Balapa- 
conda, Nagarjuna-conda, and other forts; he also overcame the Maho- 
medans at Orangal, and assumed the place. He gave to the Kakatiya 
racea sufficient snbsistence. Inthe time of Achyuta-rayalu, Orangal 
was under his rule. Rama-rayalu was second in power to Sada-siva 
rayalu ; but, fighting against five Padshahs, confederated against him, he 
was killed by them; and they assumed the government of Orangal. The 
Shah, ruling at Golcondah,had authority over Orangal, and Anuma-con- 
da. The Nizam of Hyderabad, named Azuph-sah, ruled over Orangal. 
His son Nizam ali khan, inspecting the fort of Orangal, had some of the 
guns, which were placed there by the Kakatz race, transmitted to Hyder- 
abad. He gave the said fort, asa jaghire, to Vuran-mulk: it remained 
with the same in the time of Sicundar, son of Nezam-ah. Orangal was 
plundered by Pindarri Mahrattas in Sal. Sac. 1733 (A. D. 1816). The 
descendants of the Kakatiya race had, by this time, retired altogether 
to some patrimonial estates, at Bassanava, and ‘other places, whither 
the Nizam sent to demand from them tribute, or taxation; when they 
transmitted to him, in return, cowries, or small shells, current in some 
places for small sums of money. The Nizam, undetstanding thereby that 
they were very poor people, remitted thenceforward all tax or tribute 
from them; and they continued, when the account was written, to reside 
at Bassanava, and other villages. 

Remarx.—The preceding isa very important manuscript. Its authen- 
ticity, in some places,may be matter of question,particularly in the dates; 
but all deductions being made, this will remain one of the valuable 


documents in the collection. 


There follows, in the book, another document ; being an account of 


Calyana-patnam. 


The contents: the legend of Mandi,the vehicle of Szva coming down to 
arth—the origin of the Vira-saiva sect—and an account of circumstances 


which occurred at Madura. Any fuller notice of this document is refer- 


red'to the abstract of the Telugu palm-leaf manuscript No. 128, 332 


entitled Basavesvara Calagnana, e 


y 
i 
; 
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Manuscript book, No. 7.—Countermark 697. 


Sectton 1. Account of Bandar-machlipatnam (or Masulipatam). 

Local situation with reference to the Crishna river ; its fanes specified. 
Its roads are frequented by shipping. Fishermen reside in neighbour- 
ing villages. A new town named Jnamu-kuthuru now called Ina-kuthu- 
ru was built not far off. A town wasalsobnilt by the Mukundi kings 
called after their own name. A J/ukundi king, according to an inscrip- 
tion in a neighbouring fane, removed the Bauddhas and Jangamas and 
established the Brahmans in theirroom. The name of Machli-bander 
is said to have arisen from avery large fish being caught by a Baunddha, 
so that he was called Matsya-baunddha, the name devolving on the place, 
where he lived ; and becoming corrupted in Dekhinito Machli-bandar, 
or Machli-patnam (whence also the European corruption into Masuli- 


patam). 


‘The Mukundi rajas; Pratupa-rudra ; the Gajapatis ; the Reddis ; 
Crishna-rayer ; and others ; are stated to have successively ruled over 
this place, and neighbourhood. A list is given of suburban-villages, 
founded, or enlarged, by various persons, from 5. S. 1480, down toS. S, 
1739 (A.D. 1558—1817). Jt was under the Hyderabad govenment, 
down to Fusly 1178 (A. D. 1770). Forsevenyears afterwards it was 
under Monsieur Bussy, and the French. It came into the hands of the 
English, as a jaghire from the Nizam Ali Khan. A total of village dis- 
trictsis given; several of which manufacture salt. Some further partti- 
culars are added as to fanes, and their festivals, at Jnamu-huthuru. 


Section 2, Account of Mavunje-mutlur. 

The account of this place commences with S.S. 1606 (A. D. 1684). 
Sometime after Anavema-reddi instituted a Brahman, named Mritanjiyar, 
to the charge of the fane, whose son was Somayajin ; and the line of 
Brahmans downwards is given. The Mahomedans, under Sultan Abdal- 
la Hassein, continued the privileges of the fane. Various details of 
Mahomedan interference. Aurengzebe took tribute thence. There 
are also revenue details of proceeds, and expenditure, connected with 
the village, or town, and its adjuncts. 


Section 3. Catalogue of books in the possession of Lingaya-chelli, 
son of Mamuddi-vencaiya-chetti. . 
The catalogue was made at ihe request of Col. Mackenzie, and given 


‘ Paw: mS a - nm, P _—- S, 
into him. It exhibits the names of Sanscrit and Telugu manuscripts 


ya Tn ar] auLS jects of 
to the total amount of 282 books, or volumes, on various ye : 
: Y yetyy-—fictitious romance—some little 
ritual observance—my thology —poetry — fictitious fs , 
history—law—and miscellanecus subjects. Several of the titles are 


ai 
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those of manugcripts now in this collection ; rendering it probable that: 
these were purchased from the person above mentioned. 


Section 4- Account of the village district of Amratalur. 

A herdsman of old cut down the forest-wood and established a small 
fane ; called by the name of Amritesvara. After the introduction of 
the era of Salivahana, the Gajapatis, and others, ruled. The first date 
is Sal. Sac. 1607 (A. D. 1685) in the time of Gana-pati-deva ; who 
coming to bathe in the river Crishna, at the time of an eclipse, made 
over this district to certain Wiyogi-Brahmans. Various traders had. 
settled in the village: these all left it, after the supercession of the 
former rule by the Mahomedans. In the time of Wazir-jung-bahader 
this village district was made over to the French. In Fusly 1168, it 
came under the Honourable Company ; who continued all customary 
observances, 


Section 5. A connected account of seven village districts, in the: 
Ellore Circar. 

Narasimha-rayer ruled over the whole of these villages in Sal. Sac. 
1166 (wrong date). His successor Rama-rayalu introduced acolony of Brah- 
mans to Gudlapatli. The Mahomedans subseqtently plundered, pil- 
laged, and burnt, in these districts, during two months; giving over the. 
management on their account to Raganatha-pantalu, a Brahman. Sub- 
sequent Amdls, and a war connected with the administration of one of 
them, are specified. All other details relate to land-holders, and theie. 
respective rights and tenures. 


Section 6. Account of Gokarna-maét’ham of Mavunje. 

In early times a person of eminence had the waste lands cleared, and 
afane built, bearing the name of Gokarna-svami. Details of the pupils 
of the hierophant, and their respective successions. Other details chiefly 
relate to revenue proceeds. 


Section 7. Account of Mavunjé-modukur, in the district of Satena- 
palli. 

A merchant had the district cleared, and a fane, and village, built. In 
Sal. Sac. 1556, the district was made over to the Viyegi Brahmans, by 
the Ganapatli-raja. In the time of Kulottunga-chola, some additions 
were made in the matters of fanes and festivals. Ganapati-raja, son of 
Kakati-raja, subsequently made other like additiows. After the Maho- 
medan supercession, the district was given over to Brahman managers, 
on their account. About 1225, Fusly, the Government of the Honourable | 
Company succeeded. ? 
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Section 8. Account of Mavunje-chanduvolu village. + 


Legendary statement of its names, in the three first ages. It was 


ealled Chanduvolu in the Cali-yugam. After the commencement of the 
_ era of Salivahana, several fanes were constructed, with various appur- 
bs tenances, by Kulottunga-chola. InS.S. 903* there was a Jaina ruler. 
- In. 8. 1215, Pratapa-rucra ordered some additional matters, for the 


_ advantage of the fane, to be constructed. The rule of the Reddés follow- 
ed. In §. S. 1250 they had erected a fort; and they ruled from S.$. 1300 
' downto S. 8.1486. The Mahomedan authority followed, under the 
"Nizam Ali Mulk. The district was made over to the French. The 
~ mention of Satyanat’han, and his successor, as Roman Catholic minis- 


ters of religion occurs. On the defeat of the French, the English power 
succeeded. Some new fanes were constructed. A few details on this 
latter point conclude the paper. 


_ Secticn 9. Account of the village of Chébrolu. 


Other names in previous Pugas: called Chébrolu in the Cali-yugam. 
Tribhuvana-deva-malla-raja of the Chalukiyas, coming to bathe in the 
bE Godavery river, made, at the instance of his minister, a donation to the 
fane, commemorated by an inscription. The JSatvas were numerous, in 
those days; and this village was sometimes called Jainabrolu. Rudra- 
_ deva of the Katati race, added much to the fane, in ‘reference to Satva 
| emblems. Nothing further particular occurs, down to the Mahomedan 


the details are but of minor interest; yet the investigation will as- 
" sist in estimating the value of similar books. From the specimens that 
have been given, it is found that there isa prevailing uniformity, as 
to the indicated succession of leading powers in the north: the outlines 


Manuscript book, No. 15—Countermark 705. 


f 4 Section 1. Account of the zemindar of the Saroda district in the 


* This date is uncertain, 
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Brindhavanam, and colonized the neighbourhood ; forming a town, with 
various appurtenances. 


Section 2. Account of the Purushottama-devas, and rajas of former 
ages. 


A Sanscrit title. Reference to the Satya-yuga, with its character ; 
and mention of Masa-bal}, and Vishnu, in the Vamana_ avatar. 
Reference to other Vugas, to Parasu-rama, and his destructi- 
on of the Cshelriyas. Reference to Manus, and periods of their rule. 
Some kings of the solar-line. Excessive periods of time ascribed to 
them. Some kings loosely mentioned in the Cali yuga; who ruled, 
as we know, in diferent and distant countries ; but are herein brought 
together in one successive line. ‘There is rather a more connected list 
of Gajapati princes; but with ineredible dates ascribed to the several 
periods of reign. Some ottier loose details follow, down to the accessi- 
on of the Engtish Government, 

Remarx.—The first part of this paper is merely a crude extract, from 
the substance of old purdnas ; and resemb'es very much what is termed 
Bihugola-praménam in a distinct Tamil manuseript. ‘The account, so 
far, is of no value; and the remainder partakes very much-of the same 
character; disappointing the expectation that nfight be founded on the 
English heading prefixed to the section, 


Section 3: Account of Nardyen-suru-harischandra, zemindar of the 
Tarla district. 

The founder of the district came originally from Nagpore; and served 
one of the Ga/apati princes of Orissa. ‘ By favour of Jaganat’ha,’’ the 
idol so called, he acquired this district; and there are added some de- 
tails concerning the successors in the zemindary. 


Section 4. Account of four villages, of the said district. 
Merely a list of small districts; and of towns, or villages, contained 
in them. 


Section 5. Account of Cari-cala-cholan. 


This paper contains an account of two Chola-rajas: the first name | 
that occurs is Vira-vr rema-cholan, with some details concerning him; | 
such, for example, as his fixing pillars of victory, as far north as Hima- 
Jaya. Cari-cala-cho’an is next mentioned; and an extravagant account | 


of the extent of his power, being puerile exaggeration, is given. In the 

. BNET sGtae i wate | 
embankment of the Cdveri the god Jsvara, it is said, assisted. The 
Chola king put out one of the three eyes of the Mukant’hi kings. Many | 
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| kines were summone: assist int 
’ 8 voned to assist in the embankment of the Caveri + and 


those who refused to come were punished. The whole of the remainder 
é relates to Cart-cala-cholan’s acts of government, The wife of the Ba/lg 
la king was of great assistance to his kingdom, [it is supposed that the 
wife of Vishnu-verddhana is intended]. According to this paper Oart= 
cala-cholan exercised an extensive influence; but the marks of exac- 
K geration contained render the authentic ‘ily of the document doubtful; a 


all events, great deductions are requisite. 
# GenEraL Remarx.—In point of condition, this book is in tol erably 
- good order and preservation. There is nothing of value, unless the last 
paper may be considered to possess that character. This may merit re- 
2 ference and further consideration; and with ordinary care will last 
many years, for that purpose, without urgent need of restoration. 


Manuscript book, No. 2—Countermark 692. 


In this small octavo book, divided into thirty sections, are brief ac- 


counts of thirty-six villages, and six agraharams, or Brahmanical es- 
tablishments. The details are minute, and trifling; frequently being 
little more than a list of different places: the whole not requiring any 
abstract. The book is at present in very good preservation, 


: Manuscript book, No. 8—Countermark 892. 


a 

This small, and thin, quarto contains a journal of Créshna-rao, during 
“his journey through the Sunda district from August 1813 to May 1814. 

‘Tt is labelled ‘ Canarese,’’ but is in the Telugu language; the said label, 

Bas in similar cases, referring rather to the district than to the language. 

“Itis written with indelible ink ; injured only as regards compactness of 


i binding but for the rest in good preservation. 


Manuscript book, No. 9—Countermark 893. 


_ This is a continuation of the same person’s journal, down to August 
1814. Itisin very nearly as good preservation as the last mentioned 
book, and the binding in better order. Both are passed, as usual in the 
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Manuscript book, No. 5—Countermark 802. 


This book is endorsed as relating to the Ceded Districts ;and the con- 
tents refer to seventeen villages, with their districts, containing details 
similar to those heretofore given in similar cases. Whenever such books 
have been found to be damaged, and in danger of speedily perishing, and 
have been restored, [ have then, in reading over the restored copy in col- 
lation, at the same time abstracted the contents. This book is in perfect 
condition; and will last a long time. In such a case the minute labour 
of abstracting does not seem to me to be called for; unless the contents 
were of commanding importance, which is not the case in this instance. 
This book is complete. 


Manuscript book, No. 6—Countermark 803. 


This book relates to twenty villages of the Ceded Districts. A part of 
the leaves, in one place, has been torn ont, and lost. The remainder of 
the book is in perfect preservation ; and the same remark, as in the last 
instance, is applicable. 


< 


Manuscript book, No. 10—Countermark 807. 


Account of the Cusbah, or revenue district of Tandapalti in the 
Ceded Districts. 

This is also a local account ; with the usual legendary, and minute, 
details. It is in perfect preservation ; and, for the present, needs no 
further attention. | 


Manuscript book, No. 12—Countermark 809. 


In this book are contained local details of fourteen villages in the 
Ceded Districts. The paper is quite uninjured, and the ink indelible. 
Two leaves were loose, and the back of the cover, having been merely 
pasted on, was loose. These little defects being amended, the book 
remains in perfect preservation, and is subject to the same remark as No. 
5. The four books from that No.are labelled as pertaining to the Ceded 
Districts : hence it may be as well to note, that the language in which 
they are written is not Canarese, but Telugu. 
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Manuscript book, No. 7—Countermark 909. 
Section 4.—Genealogical account of the Nayar of Cavalapa-nad in 
Malayalam. 
The introductory matter is legendary, and has been before adverted 
to (See 3rd Report). 


A woman was delivered ofa female child near the hermitage of a 
rishi, who took compassion on it, though it was of outeaste origin. But 
in consequence of some oracular communication that this child would 
become his wife, the r7sfi indignantly flung it into ariver: down which 
it floated ; until it attracted the compassion of a Brahman woman, who 
took it and reared itas herown. Afier some time, when her prolegée 
was drying her hair, after bathing, the Brahman woman discovered that 
her élevée was of an outcaste tribe, and drove her away. ‘The banished- 
one wandered about: and, in process of time, had twelve children by 
different persons, each of which children was abandoned, and reared by 
foster parents : the several children being adopted into the tribe of the 
persons bringing them up. Among these children were Cumaren, and 
Raman ; who became headinen of a district, and the ancestors of the 
Nayars of Cavalapa-nad. Their line of descendants, divided into four 
lineages, is given. In some cases where children failed, others were 
_ adopted. The rule of the four lines seems to have been over an exten- 
sive tract of country. A few details are given; but it is stated that in 
. times of foreign invasion, some records were lost. Account of expenses 

incurred at the installation of a Nayar. A list of towns, or villages, 


forming a district. Several inhabitants, as setilers, were allowed for a 
‘time to clear, and cultivate ground, rent-free; but afierwards payinga 
fF tax. An account of interference from the Cochin, and Travancore, 
)rajas appears. Afterwards Hyder Ali gave trouble. The English are 
_ mentioned; and especially the name of Governor Duncan,of Bombay. The 


district is, I understand, midway between the former possessions of the 
Cochin, and Calicut, rajas. 


| Remarx.—The other papers in this book are noticed, in the preced- 


ing Tamil portion of this report (which see). Jn point of condition this 
per is in better order than any other one in the book. With ordinary 
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Manuscript Sook, No. 21—Countermark 366 and No. 22—Counter- 
mark 367. « 


These are two thin quartos, containing the two copies of the poem 
entitled Harischandra Nalopdé:nanem, referred to im the foregoing por- 
tion of this report. Both copies are complete, in five asvdsas, or sec- 
tions. The ink is good: the country paper slightly touched by worms ; 
but, with a little care, both copies will last for many years, 


Manuscript book, No. 32—Countermark 320. 


Veluyotivadru-vamsavali, or account of the local chiefs who ruled at 


Vencataytrt. 


An abstract of MS. book, No 49, section 8, was given in my second 
report, being the same subject. This copy had not then met my eye ; 
not having, at that time, the collection entirely at my control.  [t forms 
of itself a neat small quarto, strong'y bound in leather, and in very good 
preservation. Itis also complete, and fills a larger document than the 
section above referred to, from being written in*a bolder hand, with 
spaces left between divisions of the general narrative. ; 


C.—MAHRATTI. 


Manuscript book, No. 1—Countermark 644, 
Ibid. No. 2—Countermark 645. 


Cadha-calpa-taru, or an abridgement of various Hindu writings in the 


Bharataum, Bhagavatam, Ramayanam, Puranas, &c. 


This title, written in English at the beginning, tolerably well defines 
the contents. The term Calya-taru, is however, rather more ingenious 
than therein appears. In the paradise of Vishnu there is saidto bea 
treeof plenty, called Calpa-vricsta, which offers whatever is wished 
for, by the person approaching it. Hven so, this book gives pages 
and plentifully, to the reader. The work is in two volumes, written on 
French paper, with good ink ; and continues 1m perfectly good preserva- 


tion. 
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Bie, The Balband character is employed, being only a slight variation from 
a Deva-nagari : the language is a Pracrit, havivgso large an admixture 
of Sanserit words, and derivatives, mingled with the Mabhratta idiom, as 
to make it a sortof high dialect. The work is entered in Des. Cat. 
~ vol: 2 p. 98, art. vy with so full, and eood, an index of contents, as to ren- 
_ der any similar minute specification, in this place, not requisite. 


“Manaseript book, No. 6£—Countermark 861. 


_ Ajournal of Nerayan-rao. in his journey through the Ceded Dis- 
‘tricts, from Aucust 1509, to July 1810. Theink is good; the paper 


# 


' only very slightly injured. The book, asit is, wiil last for many years. 


Manuscript book, No. 66—Countermark 863. 


4 < Two journals of 4nanta-rao, in his progress through the Ceded Dis- 
triets, from January to September 1811; and from October 1811, to 
August 1813. The paper very little injured where written on, and the 
- ink durable. ; 


‘tia Manuscript book, No. 69—Countermark 866. 


be Journal of Ananta-rao for 18:1 ; letters sent by him in 1810: letters 
sent by V arayana-rao in ‘811. Journal of Narayana-rao from January 
to June 1513, in progress through the Ceded Districts, 

2 Letters sent by him in the years 1812, and 1813, and journal for the 
ar 1811, when travelling in the above districts. A rather large book, 


yne details, not wholly destitute of interest ; but the voluminous na- 
: ofthe collection forbids any loss of time, where the field of research 
litile promise. All such journals ought notwithstanding to be 
d over at some future period. 


Manuscript book, No. 36—Countermark 790. 


sction 1. Account of Narayan-jiyar, one of the managers of the 
at Sri-rangham. 
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The account scommences by givinga reason for the name, which it 
may be sufficient for us to know, is dated backwards only twenty-eight 
Maha-yugas since. At a.much later period the place was under the 
charge of fourteen persons; the names of some of whom, with their 
panegyrics, are stated. The management downwards is mentioned ; 
with the number of years during which each manager held authority. 

RemarK.—the document is in verse, with a very large proportion 
of Sanserit words. It is very greatly injured, being eaten away at the 
edges, and to a considerable extent withinthe pages, so as to destroy 
the connexion of the sense; and, on that account, a successful, or con- 
nected, restoration of the writing is impracticable. The loss is per- 
haps not of much consequence. From the titular name of jzyar, I re- 
cognize this line of managers to be the antagonists of the dnuranga 
line before adverted to, in a preceding statement, See 3rd Report. 


There is pasted into the book, and not properly belonging to it, six 
pages octavo size, of defective Tamil writing, relating to the Cattata- 
jati, and Con galajalt, two very rude kinds of savages, who live inthe 
mountains near Col/an-hotai, and Cunnapatti ; their modes of life, cus- 
toms, kind of religion, aud similar matters. The want of completeness, 
in these pages, is to be regretted. Several years -since 1 was apprized 
of the existence of sucha people, in the mountains of the Dindigul dis- 
trict, scarcely raised above animal existence. From other papers, we 
find remnants of them, in various low stages of civilization, scattered 
over the peninsula ; usually in mountain retreats. Having already, more 
than once, adverted to the conclusions indicated by the extensive exis- 
tence of such rude tribes, I need not add more, in this place; except 
the hope of finding some connected account of these Caécatas and Congalas 
elsewhere in the collection. 


Section 2. History of Cheng: kings in the Dravida country. 


This paper which is promised in the table of contents, appears to be 
wanting. Hither the foregoing document may have been erroneously so 
designated, or else the paper in question may have been mislaid, and 
those loose leaves pasted into the book, in its room. 


Section 3. Account of the eighteen Chola-rajus, &c. 


The writer professes to extract from the Bhavishotriya-puranam, and 
makes Parvati to enquire of Siva at Cailasa, goncerning the place 
where beatification may be obtained. Siva then is made to narrate what 
follows.—In the wilderness there was a man, and his wife, of the. 
Cunumbi tribe, to whom Siva appeared ; and they asked him permission 
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to become rulers of the country. Their request was accorded ; on con- 
_ dition of building a great many Saiva temples. The said, man ruled 
| ninety years ; and specially distinguished himself by killing Surasuran, 
oa who had greatly molested the peaceful inhabitants of the country. From 
» this circumstance, his power would appear to originate. He transmitted 

his rule to his descendants. [Here unhappily a chasm in the manuscript 
« occurs]. Mention of Kulottunga Chola ; and of Siva-linga-Chola, afflict- 
Ped with leprosy; and of other transactions. The entire periodof the 
_ Chola rule was 1i59 years. The account was written at Tanjore in the 
~ Crodhana eycle year by Vencoji-agoya, who states in the conclusion, 
_ thatif the learned shall discover in his production any mistakes, or 
_ errors, they arerequested to extend to these their indulgence, and par- 
don. 


a ~ Remarx.—On the document is an English endorsement as follows: 
| “Account of 16 Chola rajas, procured at Capistalum, in which three 


_ pages are lost.” The apology of the author, at the close, must, be 
a weighed ; for it implies his own consciousness of possible errors, or de- 
| ficiencies. It is, however, to be noted that the passage about the killing 
Surasuran illustrates a section of the Sevendht st’hala-puvanam, wherein 
the first founder of Uriyur, and Trichinopoly, is termed Sura-vathitian, 
or “the slayer of Sura; and is therein described as the first ruler, 
he term of 1159 years, for the Chola dynasty, is too great: divided 


1ong 13 it would give about 65 years to each ; and we otherwise know 
e term to be teo great. Asregards the Cunumbi tribe, I understand 
at Cunumbi isacommon Mahratti term to express a tribe, or caste, 
hich is not of Hindu extraction. 

This document besides being incomplete, wanting a leaf in the midst, 
and some others at the end, is also greatly damaged, by insects eating 
yay portions near the outer margin. It is only not quite so far gone, 
the first section in the book ; anda complete, or connected, restora. 
on of what remains of the document is not practicable. Nevertheless 
‘as all versions of the Chola dynasty, are, desirable; as this document 
_ throws’a ray of light on the S?hala-purana of Trichinopoly; and is need- 
_ ful to support, on reference, the abstract herein given; [ have had its 
| toration attempted: which, upon the whole, has been successful. 


4 Section 4. Account of the establishment of Tonda-mandalam. 


According to this paper, there were only four or five huts of Kiraia pe 
ple (wild savages) previous to its subjugation by the Chola king, He, 1s 


O- 


~ 
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herein said to bave been long childless, and at length to have had a legi- 
timate son whom he established in a separate palace. A vision of the 
god is introduced as appearing to the Chacraverti who first ruled the | 
Tonda-mandalam (i. e. Adondai, name herein not mentioned) directing 
him to acertain place, whence he was to invite and introduce the Gé- 
Brahmans, and he did so. He went on a pilgrimage to S72-sailam ; 
and died soon after his return. 

The document then adverts to Sri-rangha-yddava-rayalu, and after 
him to Vira-nérdyana-rayalu, Deva-rayalu, and others, as rulers of great 
power; the whole being 18 in number (the Aayer dynasty). The 
Gébur people, from the north, are next said to have come, and acquired 
power. Afterwards the Mahomedans from Hastind-puri, or Delhi, 
fought with the Géddr people, conquered them, and extended their do- 
minion over the Dacshin, or south country. 


Rrmarx.—This document is complete, and has escaped destruction, 
by having a large outer margin, partly destroyed, but leaving the writ- 
ing within only slightly injured. The paper varies, at the outset, from 
Tamil documents, concerning Adondai ; but agrees in the general out- 
line. The pilgrimage of Adondai to Sri-Sarlam has not before appear- 
ed, in previous documents. The mention of the Gdddér people seemed 
to point to the Mahrattas ; and, on enquiry, I am told, that there is a 
class of Mahrattas, at Poonah, who bear that appellation. 


Norte.—As the document, though now recoverable, would very soon 
cease to be so: and as it has some value, taken in Seapinsas with 
{ other papers, | have had it restored. 


Section 5. Chronological account of the former rajas with dates, &c. 


This document is a collection of matters gathered from the Purdnas, § 
of the Vaishnava kind; but put together very much at random, and § 
making the site of all early transactions to be Ougein, which we other- 
wise know to have arisen from obscurity, only towards the decline of 
the Médgadha kingdom. ‘There are, I think, gleanings to be gathered, 
concerning times subsequent to Vicraméditya ; but the authority of the 
document seems to me very low, and the writer, at the close, says he § 
had gathered the materials from old books, to the best of his ability. 
The writing is very legible ; but the paper much injured by insects. 
On the whole it has seemed expedient to rescue it from destruction, by 
re-copying it; leaving its measure of value, ans authority, to be ad- 
justed at some other time. ) 


Section 7. Account of grants. 
responding with this section, as I suppose, is the mention of nine 


I ge districts, said to have been made over by the MHonourble 
apany for the support of the fane, adverted to in the preceding article. 


ection 8. Account of rajas. 

here follows a list of some kings, and afterwards a list of towns; 
after sect. 5 the correspondence of papers, with the index of con- 
ts is obscure, and doubtful. With the exception of sect. 10, pro- 
aising “ an account of the war of Chengi kings with the Moguls,” 
ch isnot to be found in the book, I do not perceive any other loss 
occasion mueh regret. Generally speaking, however, it is a pity 


e collection hus suffered so much injury. 


Al Matidzebe, or aes Hs minor an a details of in inter-marriages, 
osequently : the whole entirely worthless. 


eights ; measures; provisions; ordinary commodities, &c. 
any utility, as regards the present enquiry. 


, 10 an agricultural re of view, is a document that nit be 
ed curious, or interesting; but irrelevant to my object. 
r other sections follow, concerning betel and areca nut gardens, 
3, coins, &c. Inthe English heading, a notice of Vedars, or 
, is mentioned; but is not to be found in the book itself. At 
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the close the writer states that some thines, which he had forwarded, 
were erroneous; promising to send a better account another day. 

Upon the whole, the entire contents of this book No. 6, seem to be 
destitute of any permanent value, it is therefore left as it was found. 


Manuscript book, No. 8—Countermark 874. 


(Some sections in the Canarese language). 


Section 5. Accountof Chitra-durga (or Chittledroog) with the genea- 
logy of its feudal chieftains. 


Legendary origin, co-eval with the times of Crishna, and the five Pane 
davas. Subsequently it was a waste, or wilderness, for 1724 years. In 
Sal. Sac. 1272 (A. D. 1350), Timma-sava-nayak, paid homage here. In 
the time of Narasinha, there was war with the Rayer of Vijayanagaram, 
A thousand Jonacas (here meaning Arabs) were engaged as_ stipen- 
diaries in the war. There follow details of subsequent chiefs, and their 
wars. At length a Mahomedan, named Cazim Khan, took the fort. A 
Mahratta chief drove away the Mahomedan: and, after re-instating the 
Alindu chieftain, returned to Poonah. Various minor details follow, 
down to the time of Hyder Nayak, who took the fort; together with other 
places; the doing which brought on a war with the Mahrattas, and an 
invasion of Seringapatam. In the various affairs, connected with the 
Mahrattas, mention of the English occurs. The paper comes down to 
the assault of Seringapatam, by the Mahrattas; and then abruptly 
breaks off. 


Nore.—The preceding document as regards the writing, andthe mate- | 
rial written on, which is very inferior French paper, might be allowed §& 
to remain ; but several of the leaves are loose and the preservation of the 
whole, in this state, cannot be depended upon. On the whole therefore 
I have judged it my duty to have the document restored; seeing that 
most of the details are historical. 


Section 6. Account of Seringapatam. 


A legend of the formation ofa fane, on the site of the town. Rama | 7 
subsequently visited it, and Jamadagni, the rishi, resided there; whe } 
was much annoyed, by the flooding of the river taking away his hermit- 
age. Rama removed the unpleasantness, by commanding the river to— 
continue restricted within certain bounds. WSive-sancara was a ruler 
at this place ; concerning whom, and some wars with his neighbours, — 
there are some details. The foundation of Zalcad is mentioned. The j 


. ed on horseback, and retreated to the woods. Subsequently the rule of 
Srivangha-rayalu (brother of Timma-raju of Pennaconda) is stated. The 
name of Srirangham seems to have originated from him. He went to 
 Talcad, and died there. Therule of a lord, without specification of 


“sequent dynasty of native kings. The Mahomedan usurpation was set 
Side by the English; who re-established the former dynasty. 


REemarx.—The commencement of the document is mere legend; but 


written is loose, and the ink paie, I have had it restored. From the in- 


Section 7. List of kings of the Surya-vamsa. 

The legend of Sacara-capila-muni, and Bhagirat’ha, is given, with 
a few names of the solar line, for the purpose of connecting therewith 
e Mahratta dynasty of Poonah. A few names of kings of other, com- 
aratively modern, races are unconnectedly added. The document. is 
and very roughly written, with pale ink. Onthe whole 1 have judged 
xpedient to preserve a fair copy. 


ton 8. Legend of the fane at Hartkara in Mysore. 

Narrated by /svara, to Dherma-raja. It relates to a special bathing 
place, in the J’ungabhadra river; anda legendary tale is connected 
therewith. The language is partly Mahratti, and partly Sanscrit s/ocas, 
he Mahratti character. Bothas regards writing, and paper, it is in 


ood preservation. 


ep ‘i . ° 7, ~ 1 ay ° 
Section 9. Genealogy of the chieftains of Valaha-nad in Mysore 


Seven persons, being relatives, emigrated from the Canch? district 


located themselves/in Mysore, in places specified. ‘The foundation 
of the fane of Vira-bhadra in Sal. Sac. 1380, is ascribed toa vision. 
‘he chief, yuling over a district yielding ten thousand rupees revi aed 
at and fought against Juni-bangalir, and took the country, Beng 
Jed in mind, he rode out on horseback for exercise ; and, coming to 
ing together; in luced by which 


ild place, saw a hare and dog play ; 
fa yourable omen, he hada fort built on that place, to which the name o 

: alr was given. He fought with Sanca-nayak anid took his coun- 
A list of descendants appears. 
but re- 


His successor built several fanes. 
e Mahomedans made an irruption, and captured the country 4 
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established this chief. Some other fluctuations of power are narrated. 
Marriage relations with Mysore. The usurpation of Hyder. This chief 
thereupon retreated to Punganir. 

Remarx.—This document seems to be locally of some historical 
value. It is in good preservation. 


Section 10. Account of the fane at Mallur, in the Mysore country. 


Reference to ascetics, and their hermitages; in the midst of Curumbar 
people. One of the ascetics discovered treasure in the earth, and made 
known his discovery toa chief, who came and saw it. The result was 
the building ofa fane. Ata subsequent period the Rayers of Vijaya- 
nagaram built many other sacred edifices ; especially an agraharam for 
Brahmans at Sringert. 

Remark.—This paper has a mixture of fact and legend. It is in 
moderately good preservation. 


Section 11. Narrative of Venasite, a Lingadhart. + 

This is merely an account given, by the said person, of his family ori- 
gin from Anagund? ; emigration thence to the Mysore country; practice 
of medicine; support derived from Hyder Ali; and subsequent loss of 
livelihood. It is contained in two pages, of very rough hand-writing ; 
and is of no value. 


Section 12. Account of Balla-baktapur. 


Reference to an emigration of brothers from Canchi, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Valcad,in fusly 948. Three boxes came down the stream, 
containing images; and a vision of these gods pointed to hidden trea- 
sure, with which a fane, a fort, &c. were constructed. An incursion of 
Mahomedans, who captured the fort. Intervention of Mahrattas. Af- 
fairs of Tippu Sultan. His treaty with the Mahrattas. Details of the 
war of the English against Tippu ; ending in his overthrow, and the re- 
establishment of the former Mysore sovereignty. 

Remarx.—A former paper occurred on this same subject; but not quite 
so full. This document being written on thin China paper, of which 
the sheets are become loose, and one lost, it seemed expedient to copy 
out the whole in a more permanent form. 


Section 13. Account of the Carnies of Ballaaktapur. 


This statement of revenue districts is connected with the foregoing; 
and, being in like condition, has been added to the restored copy ; 
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hough were it found alone and unconnected, it would rot have been 
deemed of importance. 


2 


Section 14. Account of the kings of Kaladi metropolis in Bidanur, 
(hodie Killudee). 
Copy of a record in the hands of a person mentioned. Anciently the 
| ountry was a wilderness. The founder of the dynasty was a loval chief, 
ruling in a town called At hiyar-nagara, which the ruler at Anayundi 
hearing of, sent for him in Sal. Sal. 1422, (A. D. 1500) and formally 
installed him, as a feudatory chief. He built a fort in the place where 
he had before dwelt; and governed for 13 years, and seven months, His 
on was Sada-siva-nayak, who ruled 13 years ; and bis son, Dada-sacapa- 
ayak, ruled seven years and one month. In all sixteen desceuts are spe- 
fied; occupying 263 years. Some mention occurs of their proceedings, 
in reference to their neighbours, and their benefactions to fanes and 
(The above period would come down to 1763 A. D.). It is 
ded that Hyder Ali, acting under the orders of Crishna-raja-udiyar, 
g of Mysore, about that time captured this fort ; together with others, 


ahmans. 


which are mentioned in the neighbourhood. 

0 muchis contained in one part of the document: another part is to 
lowing purport. 

ie place was anciently a wilderness. One Sasavapa, a merchant, 
1e foundations of the family; and, together with his wife, was very 


issons. A vision, in the shape of a Brahman, directed them toa 
e where a symbol of Siva fixed by Rama, was to be found. Subse- 


ing them to build therewith, a town and residence. 

eference is also made to the foundation of the Rayer dynasty : the 

means of doing which is ascribed to a momentary shower of gold, sent 
or n by Virupacsha, a form of Siva. By that means the celebrated 


re bestowed. The Mahomedans afterwards conquered the country ; 
d placed therein a descendant of the former family, as their tributary. 
mn 15. Account of Seringapatam. 


endary matter as to the formation ofa shrine. Mention of some 


n. Interference of the Peishwa power; of Hyder Ali; Tippu 
an. These matters are intermingled with panegyrics of the rulers, 
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Section 16. Account of Rani-raya-gata. 


The situation is about 12 coss westward of Chitra-durga (or Chittle- 
droog) and was the site ofa local chieftain’s power. Some details of 
his family, and their proceedings are given ; but the paper is a fragment 
of only four pages, and what is contained is only of moderate importance. 

Note.—The three papers from section 14 to 16 inclusive, are written 
on strong Europe paper not damaged; wiih ink only alittle faded. It 
is my intention to attach these toa Canarese document, in like preserva- 
tion, at the beginning ofthe book; and then all the loose papers fol- 
lowing will be of no further consequence; having been, with only one 
slight exception, restored in a permanent form. 


Incident at Anagundi. 


A writing of two pages, on damaged and fragile paper, not noticed in 
the table of contents prefixed to the book, was found prefixed to section 
12. It contains the same narrative as that in MS. book, No. 9 Coun- 
termark 375, sec. 2 (Vide 4th Report) but somewhat fuller, and as 
bringing connected circumstances down to the period of a reference to 
Madras. It has been re-copied, immediately after the document in sec- 
tion 13. The Mahratti portion of this book has now been abstracted ; 
and, for the greater part of it (as was urgently needed), permanently 
restored. 


Manuscript book, No. 3/—Countermark 791. 


Ancient record of the Chacravertis and Yadava rajas. 
The contents of this book resemble those of MS. B. No. 45 (Vide 2d 
Report). It isa distinct statement on the same subject ; that is chiefly 
the Vdédava line of princes. It should, I think, be also fully translated. 
The volume is a thin quarto with very little written on each page. It 
is well bound, and otherwise in perfect preservation. 


D.—SANSCRIT. 


Palm-leaf manuscripts. 
1. S2lpi-sastram No. 94—Countermark 256, Grant’ha character. 


This is a treatise generally on every branch of the arttermed Silp7-. 
sastram, It refers to the plans, and arrangement, of fanes for idol wor- 
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ship; to the construction of towns, & included buildings; fo the formation 
_of images of every kind, intended for the purposes of homage, or worship. 
_ With these matters much of astrology is mingled ; as tothe configura- 
tions of planets; their effects on particular days, and the proper times 
to be chosen for commencing, and carrying forward, any work : if these 
, directions are not observed, loss and damage will follow. There are also 
_ formularies prescribed to be used, on the above several occasions. 

: This manuseript of 63 palm-leaves is of recent appearance ; slightly 
touched by insects ; but, on the whole, in good preservation. 


ze, Silpi-sastram, No. 95—Countermark 257 (Grant’ha character). 
In this manuscript two different works are contained. 


1. The firstis a little old, in appearance ; and treats of the workman- 
ship of images, whether made of earth, of wood, of stone, or brass, &c. 
Particular directions are given, as to the choice of wood; if that mate- 
rial be employed. Astrological times, and observances, are connected 
with these formations. The work then proceeds to treat of the forma- 
tion of towns, and villages ; and states the eighi kind of substances 
which are required towards the formation of images, in fixing them 
tight; these are termed ashta-bandanam. This last subject is contain- 
ed in a single leaf. 

2. The other work is of recent appearance ; and contains various 
editations on the qualities, or attributes, of different ideal deities. These 
are Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Mahesvara, Siva, Mahesvart, Caumari, 
araht, Mahendri, Chamundi, Astra-deva (a form of Siva), Chocapa, 
7ikenesvara. These meditations consist of reflections on the visible 
attributes, hands, arms, weapons, &c., with which the images of those 
idealities are usually represented ; and which have an allegorical mean- 
ing, though not usually known, or attended to. 

There are furthersome details of attributes of Brahm, or the Supreme ; 
hese being ey nat are termed perfections, and without visible 
ymbols. 

The meditation of Vandi, the vehicle of Siva and his Sact? ; of Maha- 
ali-Sacti « and of Bhairava. Meditation concerning the door of the 
e; its cco and its porters, or warders; itssteps; its bolt. The 
ra on opening the said door, and similar details : 

ese matters are curious, and vive an idea of the minuti«e connected 
th idol service, not usually met with, in other kinds of books, 
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3. Silpi-sastra (Grant’ha character), No. 96—Countermark 258. 

This is a very small book,.in twelve half sized palm-leaves; complete, 
and in good order. Its subject is the observation of the nacshetra, and 
other astrological formula, requisite to be observed, before beginning the 
architectural construction of fanes, towers, images, cars, and any large 
buildings. The different aspects of the planets; the rulers of special 
times, and seasons ; their friendship,or enmity: these, and similar things, 
are all to be carefully observed, and compared, before the commencement 
of any work; so that bad times may be avoided, and good ones chosen. 

Nore.—The foregoing three MSS. are entered in the Des. Catal. 
vol. 1, p. 261 art. I, as Tamil works; but they also seem to have an 
entry unier the head of Sanscrit works in p. 131 and 132. 


4, Silpi-sasira (Telugu character), No. 114—Countermark 491. 


This is a rather old book, and incomplete ; both in the middle, and 
at the end. The contents are multifarious; but all relate tothe ove 
leading subject only of the formationof images. ‘These images, whe- 
ther formed of brass, wood, or clay, have different observations, astrolo-— 
gical, and otherwise, connected with them. Certain tokens are given 
as to the cutting of wood; shewing what ought tobe rejected, and what 
chosen. Different kinds of earth, and of different colours, are to be 
selected for images of different deities, as most suitable. The baking of 
earthen images in kilns, and the proper time of taking them out, are 
described. The whole of the details are too minute to be specified in an 
abstract. The author’s name is Peddanacharz. The subjectis more than 
a mere matter of curiosity : itis however one on which it isnot necessary 
that I should enlarge. 

Norrt.—This manuscript is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 357, art. 
v, asa Telugu work: and it also appears as Sanscrit, Telugu character, 
at p. 132, art. vi. 


ConcLusIoN, 
The fifth section of my general report here finishes. 


Manpras: Seplember 30th 1838, ‘ 
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LB ssay on the Language and Literaiure of ther Telugus.—By 
Cuaruus P, Brown, Esa. of the Madras Civil Service. 


e Tut morals and happiness of a people must always be primarily af- 
| fected by the state of literature among them; and when we find a na- 


| Saar ‘ : ' ; 
_ tion possessed, like the Telucus, of anancient and extensive literature, 


4 


a4 


_ constantly perused, and therefore constantly acting upon their condition, 


the nature and extent of that literature becomes a question of interest. 
a ' For in arguing with one of another nation, we shall always find it pro- 
 fitable to know what has been the education pursued among those whom 
we perhaps wish to instruct. Happily for the Telugus a strong desire 
to know Wnglish is daily gaining strength among them, though it is 
hitherto studied not by one ina thousand. But the works honoured 


among them, as written by their favourite bards, are as likely to last, as 
hose of Shakspeare and Milton among ourselves. An outline of their 
most popular poems may be useful to the foreigner, as guiding his judg- 
ment: often liable to error on account of the crude and partial state- 
ents orally given us by Telugus regarding their own literature. Jt will 
be perceived that I have been led to form’a low opinion of some favourite 
works, particularly in the philological class: and have pointed outapath 
4 which [ hope will prove more short and agreeable than that which many 
learned Bramins may advise. 

J. Telugu or Tenugu, also called A’ndhra (and by Musulmans Te- 
ga or Tailinga),is the language ofa Hindu nation filling a semi-circle, 
f which Rajahmundry may be assumed as the centre, while the radius 
extends to Madras. ‘Trilinga and Trailinga are modern pedantic names 
unknown to the ancient authors. 

P, The Telugu language borrows largely from Sanserit and, in collo- 
~yet it is an original tongue, and he that is 


‘guial use, from Hindustani 
lready acquainted with Sanscrit, with Hindustani, or any other lan- 
‘wage, may yet find himself unable to understand poetry, correspondence 
ye conversation in Telugu. 
3. The alpbabet used shews that Telugu originated inthe Carnataca 
annada or Canarese) language, spoken in the centre of the peninsula : 
ancient Telugu princes are spoken of as Carnataca Doralu : but in 
odern days the two languages are as different as Welsh and English. 
he Telugu alphabet resembles that of no language except Carnataca. 
~All Sanscrit literature in this part of India is preserved 1 the 
. gu character: in which as in the other alphabets of Southern India, 
scrit is written with perfectease. Indeed we here rarely meet with 
Sanserit volume in any other character. The pronunciation of San- 
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secrit among the Telugus corresponds with the purest pronunciation used 
at Benares. « 

5. The Telugus frequently advert tothe idea that Sanscrit is the | 
mother of their language, just asin older times we used to look upon 
Latin as the source of English. This notion very naturally arises from 
their ancient grammars being written in Sanscrit, and constructed on 
Sanscrit principles. Yet Sanscrit is far from being generally cultivated: 
perhaps among the educated classes one third of the Telugus can read 
the vernacular poets: and of that third not one in twenty has ever been 
instructed in the Sanscrit literature. Indeed Telugu poetry though 
thickly interspersed with Sanscrit words is unintelligible (as is Teluga 
conversation also), to many a foreigner; as for instance, a Tamil or Ca- 
narese Bramin: notwithstanding his command of Sanscrit literature he 
may remain unable to read or even to pronounce Telugu. Others assert 
that at least Telugu poetry originates in Sanscrit. This is easily dis- 
proved. In orthography all the laws of permutation and elision are wide- 
ly different: and every law of the Telugu prosody is totally dissimilar 
to Sanscrit, although five or six metres (out of some hundreds) have 
been imitated from that language. 

6. The circle which has been mentioned does not include all those 
parts of the Indian peninsula where the language is spoken: for the 
Telugus have emigrated to various parts of Southern India; thus a know- 
ledge of this language will be available in the Tamil districts, and par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Madras. We find however no signs 
of emigration into the Telugu districts : the tyranny of the Musulman 
rulers of Telingana in former days is generally referred to as accounting 
for this fact. 

7. Christianity has hitherto madea scarcely perceptible beginning 
among the Telugus: the bulk of whom are Hindus, of the two bramini- 
cal sects called Vaishnavite and Saivite ; and of the Jangamas who look 
upon tle others as mere idolaters: while they themselves worship 
the symbol of I/swara suspended in a reliquary on their breasts. These 
three sects are perhaps equal in numerical strength, if among the Sai- 
vites we reckon the Smartas who are a sort of free-thinkers. 

8. The Musuhmans are widely spread through the country but are in — 
a degraded state; they continue to talk Hindustani, but few can write it ; 
indeed they are so illiterate that their accounts and correspondence ge- 
nerally are in the Telugu writing ofa Bramin: they have sunk into a 
menial condition and their language has disappeared from the records 4 
even of Government, excepting a few departments wherein the law re- 
quires the Persian character. 
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9, But under their dominion which lasted about a century and a half 
Telugu literature fell very low, and has only gradually revived under 
- the British Government. Yet no part of the ancient and favourite vo- 
_ lunes has perisbed, and a great fondness for their popular poems has 
4 been in recent days the motive of continual publications that issue from 
the presses at Madras. 

_ 10. When we first read their poems we are led to suppose that the 
dialect used is entirely different from that we daily speak and write. 
4 But a little advance in knowledge will shew us that the polished dialect 
_ of Telugu used in the poets deviates no more from the spoken dialect, 
_ than the language of Milton, Pope, and Byron differs from the English 
' we speak and write. My attention was first called to this fact from ob- 


"serving, many years ago, that a well educated Telugu, fluent in colloquial 
: English, was wholly unable to read a page of Marmion. Now the Bhas- 

‘€ara Satacam, a common school bock, written in flowing verse, and ea- 
 sily understood by boys and girls is parallel in style to the w ritings of 
alter Scott, or Sadi in Persian; yet perhaps the reader of this page 
_ never met with three Englishmen who had read that easy school book. 
Let us not then call poetical Telugu difficult merely because we have 
net studied it. 

dil. From the harmony of this language some have called it the 
lian of India; doubtiess in the poems, and in the pronunciation 
retired villages, itis very melodious; but like Italian it has many a 
gh and coarse dialect: and the Telugu used in our courts of justice 
a strange jargon in which English and Persian phrases are thickly in- 
F* erspersed, forming a jumble that may be difficult to an Englishwan who 
(0 therwise may be a good proficient in the language. Jn another 
: very important respect it resembles Italian: for no part of the lan- 
Be... not even in the oldest poems, has become obsolete. And to 
beginner we could not recommend an easier volume than the 


‘old. Some attribute it to a more remote age: but it certainly was writ- 
rbefore the Musulmans invaded the country. ~ 


thern (or what they themselves call the eastern) part of the country, 
remarkably elegant; and the worst dialect is that spoken at Madras. 
pence per be ee ar ay for rages little difference : it 2 i 


E Nay some of the mojern poets (witness the tale of Bobbili, and 
the Bhalira Cari Velpa Satacam) are full of foreign words. Indeed the 
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colloquial Telugu is just as corrupt as English was in 1700 when every 
speech was interlarded with French or Spanish. 

Yet I am far from denying the uézlity of the Hindustani dialect: as 
we may denominate the mixed Telugu. There are many convenient 
English and Hindustani words in every-day use, which do not admit of 
intelligible translation into Telugu. The number of these doubiless will 
increase (not unprofitably) in time: I would only ee the exces- 
sive use of this slipshod jargon. 

13. If we wish to learn the language completely, to have any degree 
of ease in speaking or accuracy in writing, we must devote some time and 
labour to reading a few of the easzcst and most popular poems.* Indeed 
common consideration will shew us that foreigners who study a language 
must of necessity learn it in the poets; because this is the easiest as 
well as the securest path. What should we think of the English acquire- 
ments of a foreigner who could read neither Goldsmith nor Cowper ? 
should we condemn him for wasting his hours, if he devoted himself to 
studying those authors (though popularity may have rendered them vul- 
gar) who among us have attained classical rank ? 

14. In the literature of the Andhras three bright eras are generally 
pointed out: the first, that of Nannaya Bhatta and Bhimana; coeval 
with the writers of the three earliest Jangama poems, The next (assigned 
to A. D. 1200) is that of Ticcana Somayaji and about two centuries later 
was the brightest noon of learning,illuminated by Bhattu Murtiand other 
bards who are emphatically called the ‘ gems.” From the want of dates 
in Telugu literature it is impossible to ascertain precisely the era at 
which these writers flourished; but it would seem that their illustrious 
patron Krishna Rayalu died in the year 1458, of the Christian era: 
corresponding with year 1387 of the era of Salivahana.* 


* Such as Vemana,‘the Saranga Dhara Dwipada, the Vijaya Vilasam and the Aniruddha 
Charitra, which one will be able to read after perusing a few common trials such as he can 
borrow from any criminal court. He may then proceed to the Mahabharat. Yet I look 
upon the Lila as sufficient : it is not more difficult in style than the Lady of the Lake: 
in sweetness and purity of diction it equals Theocritus : but its popularity among the 
Jangamas is looked upon with an evil eye by the Vaishnavites and Saivites who hold it 
heretical. In point of morals it is far purer than the works which they consider sacred, 
and I know no Telugu book so agreeable or profitable to a beginner. An edition and 
translation of this will I hope soon be prepared: The Nala Catha Dwipada is also an 
excellent book for a beginner. 


+ This date is preserved in the following couplet :— 
Araya Salivahana sac abdamul, ADRI GAJ AGNI SOMU Jan 
Tarana vatsarambuna ni dagha dinambuna, Chaitra sucla sash 
Thi, Ravi vasarambuna, Nri— simhani Krishnudu chére swargam. A’ 
Dwairacan unna Krishn‘a yava tara Samaptamu chendu caivad’in: 
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15. Before proceeding to further details it may be worth while to 
_ describe the state of the national taste, among the learned and the less 
literate. The few Bramins who cultivate Sanscrit learning generally 
study grammar, a few of the works on divinity, metaphysics, law and 
logic: also some portion of the poetical and theatrical writers. To read 
; sy through a poem is thought quite superfluous, and those who assert their 
y complete mastery of the Magha, the Ramayan, and other leading clas- 
" sics, seldom ean prove that they have perused more than a few chapters 
‘jn each. , 
46. Another class devote their attention to Telugu learning and ac- 
" quire a good mastery of the Vasu Charitra, Manu Charitra, Vishnu 
' Chittiyam, and other poems of celebrity. Even among these scholars the 
grammar of their language is as little cared for as English grammar is 
mong the English. They talk of their native philologists with enthu- 
siasm; but the celebrated grammar written by Nannaya Bhatta, has, 
with all his commentators nearly fallen into oblivion: perhaps not 
twenty men can at the present day be produced throughout Telingana 


who can prove their acquaintance with it. 

_ WW. The pedantry of their treatises on presody has led to similar 
. disuse. The Siva Andhra is, like its Sanscrit model the Amara Cosha, 
" very widely taught :—about one quarter of the Cosha is taught to nearly 
every school-boy. He also commits a few moral stanzas to memory, 
is taught writing and arithmetic. This usually terminates his edu- 
ation, and hundreds even of clerks in our public offices have but 
this limited instruction. 

18. We often hear the Puranas and the Ramayan spoken of along with 
é Vedas as being the scriptures of India ; but they are very liltle stu- 


lied. I may here mention that on/y three Vedas ewist ; each Bramin’s 
‘progenitors professed one of these three; and no man w ould even admit 
e other two into his house; as mutual hatred is the only remaining 
race of braminical zeal. The Jangamas alone profess to obey the Vedas 
d Calpas (or systems), and even these sectarians have entirely renounc- 
the rétual portion of these laws. They reject all the puranas and 
Ramayan itself, and are therefore held in theological hatred by the 


Pesta 387 : 
o this itis distinctly stated that king Krishna Rayal died in the Salivahana year a 

year being denoted in the usual ingenious mode by four W ords ‘*mountains ah 

fires and Moon—i. e., seven, eight, three and one, which figures being reverse 


2 ssa on 
e wra. This mode of numerical notation has been fully explaine d in an essay 


| » f Caleutta. The date 
eS if I recollect right, by Mr. Prinsep © 
Pek a : a ; hich is printed in the introducti- 


ed in the table framed by Colonel Mackenzie (w ag 
:o Mr. Campbell’s Telugu Grammar), is six years earlier; OF, A. 2 
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19. The Remayan is more generally in vogue than any other sacred - 
lecend, andchas been repeatedly translated into Telugu. The version 
written in couplets (dwipada) by Ranga Natha is an especial favourite, 
and when we see circles of Hindus passing the evening sitting in the 
moonlight to hear a volume chanted and explained for their amusement? 
we shall generally find it is this “ tale divine.’’” But they irrationally 
look upon the meaning as very generally superfluous, and think with the 
Musulman and the Catholic that if they cannot understand a good book, 
they at least have the merit of reading or listening to it. 

20. The version in stanzas (padya) bears the name of Bhaseara; who 
was assisted by other poets. The style is very poetical, but being, like 
the Mahabharat, written in the Sanserit dialect of Telugu (resembling 
Johnson’s and Parr’s Latinized English) is sometimes above the compre- 
hension of common persons: and accordingly I think this version is 
much more applauded than read. All these versions are greatly abridg- 
ed from the Sanscrit original. : 

21. Another abridged version of the Ramayan is written in very flow- 
ing Telugu verse by the poetess Mo'li, who was the daughter of a pot- 
ter—another called the Miroshthka (or, non-labial) Ramayan, is a pedan- 
tic composition: a mere feat of ingennity, and merits little notice. I 
mention it (as well as several other books in the present pages) to warn 
the reader of the real value of puerile compositions which among Bra- 
mins have attained an undeserved celebrity. In this absurd poem, the 
very name of the hero (Rama) is excluded because the letter M is labial, 
and the poet chooses to write without using (p, ph, b, bh, m) a single 
labial letter. “ 

22. The RAamdbhyudaya, another poem on the same popular theme 
(by Rama Bhadraya) belongs to an early age; it is always spoken of 
with high applause, but manuscripts of it are rare: in fact I never saw 
but one copy which I obtained from Vizagapatam. The Uttara Ra- 
mayan has been elegantly translated by Canacanti Papa Raz, who also 
wrote a pleasing poem called the Vishnu Moya Vilasam. The Adhyat- 
ma Ramayan again is a separate poem written in an inflated (utpréxa) 

style, and is little read. 

23. The Telugu version of the Mahabharat also enjoys a deserved 
popularity asthe great standard of the language: indeed the verse 
flows as pure and sweet as that of Pope or Dryden in their happiest 
translations. In this, itis contrasted with the Bhagavat, the Telugu — 
version of which (like Pitt’s version of Virgil), is more faithful but is 
unpopular, being considered (zabbu) mean or unpeetical in style. The — 
Bharata, if printed in the same manner, would extend to nearly the size 
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_ of Shakspeare’s plays: being about twice as long as either the Bhaga- 
t or Ramayan.* It is considerably abridged from the Sanscrit Original ; 
any hundred verses being often condensed into a paragraph, written in 
prose: indeed prose is interspersed in all the Telugu legends and poems, 
but no where so profusely as in the Bharata. The first three parvamst 


Or books were composed by Nannaya Bhatta and his associate Erra Pre- 
| gada. . The remaining fifteen parts are the composition of Ticeana 
Somayazi: these authors unitedly are emphatically called (Cavi Trayam) 
he three bards. 
24. The text of the Mahabharat has unavoidably been much corrupted, 
the course of years: and the Adi Parvam, or first book, being a com- 
on school book, has suffered more than the rest. The whole has now 
en revised and the devious readings found in different manuscripts 
we been recorded; on this foundation a new edition is now in progress, 
a d the first book is in the press. 
Inthis ancient version of the Mahabharat some eri woiles are omit- 
_ ted: being too sacred to be translated. These are, the Bhagavat Gita (a 
portion of the Bhishma Parva or sixth book), the Vishnu Sahasranama, 
e Bhishma Stava Rajam, and the Anusmriti. The first of these, the 
ta, has in later times been translated into Telugu under the usual 
itle Krishna Arjuna Samvadam. 


sete } 
_* Tf contains a little more than 23,000 padyams or stanzas (the prose being reckoned 
tse), of four lines in each. 


The eighteen books are in the Telugu version divided into sixty three (asyasa) can- 
. The books are never mentioned in numerical order, but by certain names: thus 
third book of Homer was originally called the Might of Diomede. ‘he eighteen 
es are 1 Adi Parvam, 2 Sabha P., 3 Aranya P. or Vana P., 4 Virata P., 5 Udyoga P., 
Bhishma P.,7 Drona P., 8 Carna P., 9 Salya P., 10 Sauptica P., 11 Stri P. 12 Santi P., 13 
usasanica P., 14 Aswamédha P., 15 A’s’ramavasa P., 16 Mosala, 17 Maha Prasthanica 
and, 18 Swarga rohana Parvam. To recollect these names it may be useful (o have 
( lowing rude lines :— 


Adi Sabh Aranyamque Virat Udyogaque, quinque: 
_ Bhishmas Dro Car Salyaque Sauptica, (»relia guinque). 

»' Stri, Saupt atque Anusas; Asv’, A’srama (quindecimum fit), 

- Mosala Prasthanie et Swar gam, Bharata complent. 
Wi ¢ names of the divisions or books in the Ramayan are denominated Canda. Thus 
la Canda is the phrase for the first book of the Ramayan. ‘The names may be thus 
ollected—the seventh being the Uttara Ramayan, or suppiement. 
1 Balas, 2 Ayédhya Canda, et3 Aranyam, 4 Cishkindhaque : 
5 Sundara, 6 Yuddh’ atque 7 Uttara, sunt Rameide sepiem. 
oks of the Bhagavat again are called by numerical names: so thata volume su- 
rscribed ‘* Dasamam”’ would in English phrase be ‘‘ the tenth book of the Sri Bhaga- 
and ‘* Uttara Dasamam’’ denotes ‘‘ the second part’’ of the same }ook. I notice 
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25. Next in popularity is the Telugu version of the Bhagavat:* of 
which the tenth book (Dasamam) describing the life of Krishna, is 
eagerly perused ; yet even in this their knowledge is very slight. Two 
or three favourite legends (as the Rucmini Calyanam and Gajendra 
Moxam) with the (Jalacrida or Krishna Lila), sports of Krishna with 
the naiads, are in general use—other parts of the Bhagavat that teach a 
mysterious and incomprehensible sort of philosophy are likewise 
popular: but we rarely find any Telugu who pretends to understand 
what he so devoutly reads. 

26. We may here remark that the Telugu translators take liberties 
(more than poetical) with their originals, for they consider a general 
outline quite sufficient to form a copy: thus they omit, transpose and in- 
sert, whatever they please. In the life of Krishna, not only has the 
translator (Bammera Potu Raz) amplified the passages regarding love 
and beauty, but has omitted and transposed, what he pleased. He has even 
gone further and changed the story in some places, giving statements 
which are not found in the Sanscrit original. Besides (possibly wishing 
to conceal these deviations), the Telugu translators in ad/ books set aside 

the numerical order of the Sanscrit, melting down ten or twelve 
- (adhyaya) chapters into one (asvasa) book or canto. Thus it is not easy 
to trace in the original any passage regarding which comparison may be 
required. 

27. The Padma Puranf has been eee into beautifal Telugu 
verse by Vennelacanti Surapa Raz: he also translated the Vishnu Puran; 
wherein the seventh (aswasam) book describing the life of Krishna, cer- 
tainly has much merit though it repeatedly exhibits passages stolen 
from the poet who wrote the Telugu Bhagavat, just as that poet eyvi- 
dently had stolen much from the Prabhu Linga Lila. 

28. We scarcely need stop to mention the other works of this nature, 
which are little read; such as the Curma Puran, the Marcandeya Pu- 


* The word Bhagavat has led to errors: used in various combinations it denotes va- 
rious volumes. The Bhagavad Gita is a portion, as has now been noticed, of the 
Mahabharat. The history of Krishna is usually denominated Sri Bhagavat, to discri- 
minate it from the Dévi Bhagavat. a separate and heretical work, wherein Radha (an 
apocryphal goddess) is exalted into the supreme power as the Bona Dea. And in its 
fourth sense the word denotes a comedy, regarding the deeds of Krishna; being found- 
ed on the tales recorded in the Sri Bhagavat. Thus the Gita is on divinity ; the next is 
the legenc of Krishna or Apollo: the third isthe fable of Radha or Venus, and the 
fourth is a miscellaneous entertainment. : 

+ Puranam, or chronicle denotes a fable, or poem like Ovid’s Molusconmates : de- 
scribing the four ages of the world, called Crita, Treta, Dwapara and Cali; or, gold, sil- 
ver, brazen, and iron. 
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ran, and the Skanda; wherein the Kasikhand was loosely written in 


_ es 


Telugu by Sr? Natha, and various other portions are the work of inferior 
_ poets.—All these are written in the Sanscrit dialect. 
« 29. The remaining Puranas have not been translated : indeed it will 
is be seen that most of the poets have chosen themes in favour of the 
Vishnu sect; thus the puranas that honour Siva have fallen into dis- 


repute, and those which inculcate Biapie are looked upon with abhor- 
rence. 

30. Some other books are denominated puranas, which are either 
heretical, apocryphal, or fictitious. All these are very popular—one is 
the Canyaca Puran, another the Visvacarma Puran, while the Basava 
_ Puran and Mari Basava Puran are ancient, and have for many ages been 
Be sccity read among the Jangamas. In the same class (though they 
_ would rather merit the name of poems) are usually placed the Raghava 


vy, 
4 Pandavyam, written by Suranna, and the Jaimini Bharata composed by 
- Chinna Viranna: this book is sometimes called “ pancha dabbu’’ or 


_ “mere fiction.” It is greatly admired by the learned: the people how- 
_ ever care little for poems, however beautiful, as the perusal is mere 
‘self gratification, and does not convey that religious merit which is 
throughout the puranas assigned to such as read their silly and dis— 


_- gusting legends. 

3i. The two books now named are, like the Puranas, braminical 
_ works: but the Basava Puran and others named with it are strongly dis- 
"liked by the Bramins; nor without reason: for one great end of the 


Ss deny them that pre-eminence. Every portion indeed of Hindu literature 
. is thoroughly amalgamated with their religion, and the authors of even 
the most lascivious poems always begin their works with expressions 
a extolling the particular creed to which the poet belongs. Thus we find 
even a dictionary dedicated to Siva and using his name as the chorus 
of every memorial stanza: an artifice met by a Vishnavite philologist ; 
_ who stole the verses and appended the name of his patron idol. 

_ 32. We have thus completed an outline of the Lecrnps ; and before 
Proceeding to describe the popular Porms, which are very numerous, it 
will be requisite to give an account of the PuiLorocists: who are the 
puides of poets, and are guided by the authors already described. This 
attractive theme may be rather tedious ; but it is essential to the com. 


> * Philip Skelton, in his Deism Revealed, 1751 p. 207 observes ‘‘ It was self-sufficiency 
made the devil aspire to independency : he thought himself too wise, too great, and 
“glorious a being, to be any thing less than God. He said ‘I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God : I will be like the most high,’ ” 


a 
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fort of the student: who is often advised by his native tutors (as I was) 

to study some obscure treatises which ultimately prove quite uvprofita- 
ble. Indeed so absurd is the native course of tuition that I have known 
some docile Englishmen who have imprinted on their memories the most 
abstruse Sanscrit canons of the ancient ‘elugu grammarians; and yet 
remained unable to construe a common poem such as many a half eda- 

cated native reads for amusement. I look back with regret to the period 

I passed in studying the Telugu treatises on grammar and etymology, 

being fully convinced that half that time and less than half that labour, 
had it been devoted to the Telugu classics, would have been much 
more profitable. The result to which experience led me being diame- 
trically opposed to the opinions held by ordinary native teachers, it is 
requisite to poict out the true value of the critics whom they so highly 
honour.—Nor is that honour undeserved. I only plead exemption from 
a fruitless study on behalf of the foreigner. 

33. The oldest and most venerated critic (his chief predecessors having 
perished), is Nannaya Bhatta, already mentioned as the translator of the 
A/’di Parvam: who is believed to have lived in the second century of 
the Christian era. This celebrated author compiled a brief grammar ofthe 
language, entitled A’ndhra* Sabda Chintamani which is written in San- 
scrit verse: just as Wallis composed his grammar of English in Latin, 3 
because in discussing one language it is always convenient to make use a 
of another. 

34. It would be easy to point out many important subjects which the 
learned author passes over in silence: and I allude to these deficiencies 
to caution the English reader against expecting much aid from this ob- 
scure though standard work, which native scholars who rarely examine 
for themselves will declare to be in all respects complete. 

35. Bala Sarasvati, the oldest commentator on these dicta, wrote in 
Telugu; his work if printed would be about the size of Valpy’s Latin 
Grammar. Of course he discusses no subjects beyond those given in 
his text. Many assert that the commentator was a pupil of the ancient 
grammarian himself. : 

36. After transiating and closely examining this work some years 4 


~ ago I perceived that it isnot a grammar; buta mere essay on disputed ~ 
points. ‘The principles of elision and permutation of letters are amply 7] 
discussed: but the verb is summed up in a few obscure verses, and the ~ 
‘a 
* A’ndhra is the Sanscrit name for Telugu, just as Gallia was the Roman name for ~ 
France. In the Laws of Menu (chap. x. 36), the Andhras (anughras, not andhras) are ~ 
mentioned as a savage tribe : and perhaps were the aborigines. The absurd name Gen- — 
too, formerly used among the English for Telugu, is now pretty nearly forgotten. 
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syntax is scarcely noticed. Now in a grammar formed on Enropean 
principles, the Telugu syntax would fill much more room, than here is 
given to the entire grammar even including the Telugu commentary. 
And even in this brief treatise more than half is devoted to questions of 
etymology, which according to European arrangements ought to be 
placed not in a grammar but in a dictionary, or ina separate treatise. 
37. The next philological work, in point of age, is the Telugu pro- 
_ sody composed by Bhimana (Andhra Chhandam) or rather in his name 
/ by his son Mallaya Réca. This is a pedantic treatise full of magic and 
_ mysticism. } 


38. We may here advert to the Adharvana Carica ; a work which is 
mentioned by Nannayva Bhatta. Of this work,entitled Vaicriti* Vivecam, 
only fragments remain which are found scattered through the writings of 
Ahobala Pandit and other critics. They are so obscure that the most 
sagacious srammarians of modern days look upon them as unintelligible 
without the aid of a commentary. 

39. Some ages after these critics there lived Appa Cavi; whose 
Writings, otherwise very valuable, are infected with the pedantry of his 
ie day. He undertook to frame a comment} im metre (in eight books) on 
the writings of Nannaya—but his style was voluminous, and he finished 
little more than five books ; wherein he treated only of etymology and 


_ prosody. These two subjects he has entirely exhausted, but unhappily 
has superadded a farrago of unprofitable rules regarding magic and omens 
which fill more than half his work. 

40. Appa Cavi is the first author who mentions the strange notion 
) that the name ‘Telugu’ is corrupted from ‘“ Trilinga.”{ If Nannaya, 
’ Ranga Natha, Ticcana Somaydazi, and other leading poets, were ignor- 


_ * Vaicriti signifies Peculiar (viciram) or secondary: a phrase used by some philologists 
' for Telugu; distinguis! hing it from Sanserit, or the perfected language, and Pracrit or 
yy the uncultivated dialects.—See Wilson’s remarks on the Vayu Puran, in Asiatic Journal, 
-1834, pase 206. 

| + The title is Andhra Prayoga Ratnacaram, or Ocean of Instances. The various 
. for ** sea” are used in the titles of books just as we use the word system, or view. 
_ #1am well aware that the word Trilinga occurs in the Amara Cosha, re; varding gender, 
as Bead in the Bramhottara Khandam chapter xvi: but there it is applied not to language 
‘or country, but to the tripundracam, or triple line drawn by Saivites across the fore- 
‘head, The citation from Adharvana Chari in support of the word Trilinga, as a name of 
the language, possibly is apocryphal : for this writer preceded Nannaya who does not 
mention the word Trilinga. In the citation from the Dipica (See Ellis’s note in Camp- 
bell’s Grammar Introduction, page 2, and also page 13) I observe that Trilinga is given as 
e root of Telugu and Tenugu: but to these is added Telungu : a reading that does not 


pear in the Dipica. 
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ant of this pedantic whim (equally unknown even now fo the nation at 
large), surely we are justified in rejecting it as absurd. 

41. In etymology Appa Cavi discriminates Telugu words into four 
classes, called I. Tatsama, I1. Tadbhava, III. Desya, IV. Gramya. I omit 
other refinements: but these four phrases so often occur that they call 
for remark. I. Tatsama ‘“ equivalent’’ denotes, “ altered’’ from Sanscrit : 
thus carmam an act becomes carmamu. Sévaca becomes Sevacudu, a 
servant and Raja aking, Razu. Thus in English we derive capital from 
eapitalis, poet from poeta, nation from natio, temple from templum, cir- 
cle from cireulus, ration from ratio, tradition from traditio. These of 
course are distinct from Sanscrit words used in an unaltered form, suchas 
cavi a poet, or stri a woman—like doctor, tutor, and so forth in English. 
I]. Tadbhava “ proceeding” denotes much altered : thus samudrah,the sea, 
becomes sandram, yatra, pilgrimage, becomes zatra: thus from the Pracrita 
word pavalo, coral, is formed pavadam: from canso, bell metal, comes 
eancu. Thus in English we change ratio into reason, satio into season: 
traditio into treason and moneta into money. III. Desya, or primitive 
Telugu words, such as gurram a horse, cannu an eye, illu a house, and so 
forth; which like the corresponding English words are primeval and 
cannot be traced to any root. A subdivision of this class is Anyadesya, 
or local. Thus the words polati, toyyali, melata, and many other words 
for woman; rautu a soldier, reddia farmer, giddaa bullock, muduca 
old, bittari beauty, bittali naked, and many more; some of which are 
supposed to be Tamil and others are Canada: just as we consider some 
of our words English, others Scotch, and others Irish. IV. Gramya, or 
barbarisms* including all Hindustani and other corruptions. 

42. Appa Cavi’s work may indeed be valuable as a guide in forming 
accurate ideas on the themes he discusses. Bvt it seems to have deter- 
red many (at least such is the general belief) from poetical composition : 
as according to this Aristarchus it is almost impossible to write cor- 

rectly. But they may observe that he is not infallible: for after defining 
all that is of good and evil omen to the poet, he has left his own work 
less than half completed. 

43. The next grammarian to be spoken of is Ahobala Pandit, author 
of the Cavi Siro Bhushanam, a voluminous commentary written in San- 


® On this subject the following observation occursin Rees’s Cyclopcedia, under this 
word, ‘* Barbarism is often charged with great justice on modern writers in the learn- 
** edlanguages : the Latin books of late ages are full of Anglicisms, Gallicisms and the 
** like.’ But what shal! we say to those who accuse even Ciceyo himself of barbarisms 


‘« in his own language ?’’ Thus Appa Cavi declares the exordium of the Telugu Naishad- 


ham to contain (gramya) barbarisms. 
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serit on the Sutras of Nannaya. This work is of modern date, written 
(as the author’s descendants inform me), about the middle of the last 
century. Itis very pedantic; strives to deduce every Telugu rule from 
_a distorted Sanscrit rule, and after a verbose preface, on every subject that 
could be introduced, fails to solve real difficulties. For instance; it is 
well known that the great stumbling block in Telugu is regarding the 
elasses of words denominated Cala and Druta. On this topic (quite as 
abstruse as the rule regarding the Greek accents), the author gives up 
_ the discussion : merely reiterating what Bala Saraswati had stated, and 
_ not even adducing a new instance in proof. 

44. ‘he treatises which have been mentioned are generally denomi- 
nated after their authors. Thus the Appa Caviyam, Ahobala Panditi- 
yam and Nannaya Bhattiyam. Those to be next mentioned have sepa- 
rate titles. All the more ancient of these will be disposed of in a very 
few words. 

45. Indeed none of these books have risen to much celebrity : the 
Andhra Caumudi isa Telugu grammar, apparently as ancient as the 
Bhattiyam, but framed wholly on Sanscrit principles; just as the anti-< 
guated English grammars were on a Latin mode. There are also seve- 
ral vocabularies, imitated from the Amara Cosha, as has been already no- 

_ ticed; being the Siva Andhram; andits rival the Vishnu Andhram. The 
A’ndhra Ratnacaram, the Andhra Bhash Arnavam (now about to be 
_ printed), and many more. 
| 46. There are various treatises on Telugu prosody, such as the differ- 
& ent Chhandams named after Hanumanta, after Marri, and after A’nanda 
_ Ranga Raz (also called Laxan’a Cuupaman’1); the Laxan’a Dipica, 
- Laxan’a Rasryam, and several more. All these works and others on 
(Hi etymology have fallen into comparative oblivion: though it is possible 
a few may merit publication. 
47. The last work to be described is one that deserves honourable 
_ mention being the Telugu dictionary compiled by Mamadi Veneaya, 
a learned merchant (comati) of Masulipatam ; who diedin 1816. This 
work is arranged alphabetically, in the European method, and every 
_ word found tn the ancient lexicons (but no more) is briefly explained in 
4 Telugu or Sanscrit. This work will always be of value to those who 
a ‘study the poets. The title is ANoura Dipica. 
_ 48. In one important point the arrangement is defective ; and for my 


own use I was obliged to re-arrange the whole dictionary to remedy 
_ this evil. In Telugu the four invtials of each varga or class (K, kh, G, 
gh; also ch, chh, J, jh: also T, th, D, dh, and P, ph, B, bh,) are 
} _ changeable : so that many thousand Telugu words (Sanscrit words are 
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independant of this peculiarity) change the initial T into D, or P into 

B &c. Thus we meet with the word zoccam, elegance: and are told to 

search for it under eoccam: thus gd-jeyuta, to accomplish, must be 
sought under ca not gi: indeed a learned native assistant when asked 
will often reply that ezther initial is good. After some years I perceiv- 
ed that the evil lay in separating letters that were originally one. Ac- 

cordingly I caused the new arrangement to be made, which at once re- 

medied the evil: thus each of these sets of letters (k, kh, g, gh, for 
Instance), now forms but one alphabet, just as I aud J used to be ming- 
led in the English dictionaries. The approbation it has received from 
sound scholars leads me to believe that the new arrangement is such as 
necessity called for. It certainly much facilitates the task of finding an 
article when required, The principle of softening initial consonants 
is found in Welsh, in Gaelic, in Irish, and in other langnages ofthe Cel- 
tie school. Thus words beginning with K, ch, T and P may substitute 

G,J, D, and B.  Itis curious to trace the same principle in languages so 
far removed from each other. ; 

49. Besides, Mamadi Veneaya has diminished the utility of his lexi- 
con by giving into some foolish rules of spelling that are very dear to the 
dulness of modern days. If these doctrines be rizht, then al the anci- 
ent manuseripts of all the poets are wrong. I will briefly mention these 
rules, that the reader may understand their true value, when they are 
urged on his attention by Telugu pedante. 

90. The letter R has two forms, the Telugu form and the Canarese 
form: which (lifer from one another in shape, but not perceptibly in 
sound ; justas the small “1” in the obsolete Saxon alphabet differs in 
shape from the Roman letter r which we now use. Those few Telugu 
poets who wrote in the earhest ages used one form in some words and 
the other form in other words : stating that these two could not rhyme 
together. In sound, perhaps one differed from the other in old days, 
Justas much as the aspirated and unaspirated Rho did in Greek. Or like 
the two sounds of R used in Hindustani. Yet even in those days usage 
evidently was various and it isclear that the Jangama bards coeval with 
Nannaya admitted no such canon. But in the third or golden age of 
Telugu literature (before Appa Cavi appeared), this distinction had pe- 
rished : and (unless in the commentators) we find no traces of it in the 
Vasu Charitra, the Parujat Apaharanam, the Vishnu Chittiyam, the 
Vijaya Vilasam, or the Manu Charitra : names which in Teluzu litera- 
ture rival the poems of Pope and Dryden, Goldsmith and Scott among 
ourselves. Nowifwe determine that words which the Saxons wrote 
with their peculiar R cannot in English rhyme to similar words bors | 


a: 
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rowed from Latin, we may easily frame a rule according # which Pope 
_and Dryden should be proved illiteyate. If we then proceeded to stuff 
the English dictionary ad libitum with the Saxon R surely we should 
render it unintelligible to the common reader; and this is precisely what 
Appa Cavi has done. Mamadi Vencaya has without good reason bowed 
tohis decision. AsI havealready hinted, this rule deviates from the 
spelling used in all the existing manuscripts of all the poets. It cannot 
_then deserve to be revived after falling into merited oblivion. Among 
_ the Canarese it is stillin use, but among the Telugus it is so utterly 
forgotten that its shape is now given to the capita: vowel U, and we 
shall rarely meet with a Telugu who can read words written with R in 
this obsolete form; which is called band? repha. 

ol. This forgotten letter has not appeared in any modern editions of 
the Telugu poets, though a pains-taking Telugu news-paper editor oc- 
easionally treats his readers to words written in the obsolete mode. 

52. A minor inconvenience of the Andhra Dipica (likewise caused 

_ by Appa Cavi’s refined rules) arises from the use of the semicircle, de- 
i noting the (arddh anuswaram) nasal sound. Thus the words todélu, a 
_ wolf, énugu an elephant, vddu he, Sivudu, Brumhanudu; &c., are spelt 

-tondelu, enungu, vandu, Sivundu, Bramhanundu, and soforth. Now this 


estes: is peculiar to poems, wherein the character used is the circle, 
not the semicircle : and in modern days, this semi-nasal has been dis- 
used. In common talking we shall often find illiterate Telugus pre- 
iy serve the antique nasal twang, just as the rustic English often do. 
But the educated classes have laid aside this disagreeable sound: and 
i pedants blame them for this innovation. 
a 53. Mamadi Vencaya, likewise uses the marks 1 and 2 to denote the 
H: _ hard and soft sounds of cha and Ja (i. e. ga and za) but this is quite su- 
 perfluous : as all who have learnt the mode of reading the Telugu al- 
Bei. are already independent of these sigus. 
_ 04, Ihave given these details regarding Mamadi Vencaya’s lexi- 
con out of a respect for the talents and diligence of the writer : which 
‘ te peculiarly honourable to a man who was by birth and situation a 
_ shopkeeper at. asulipatam. He previously compiled a valuable San- 
serit and Telugu lexicon called the Sabd Artha Calpa Taru, which has 
been used in the admirable Sanscric dictionary by professor Wilson. 
ut we shall always find this unprinted dictionary useful as giving Te- 
d ngu synonymes for Sanscrit expressions. 
' 55. Its arrangement, imitated from the Médini Codsha, is inconvenient 
the beginner. The words are classed according to their final sylla- 
»:* then according to the number of syllables, and lastly according to 


As is done in Hoogeveen’s Greek lexicon, and in the Arabian lexicon named Kamus, 
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the initial : so in looking for“ Vaitaliya” we must turn to letter Y, un- 
der which ave the successive classes containing words of one, two, three, 
and four syllables. This last being traced, the rest of the arrangement 
is alphabetical ; on the European mode. 

56. The latest philological work compiled in Telugu was the unfi- 
nished treatise written by Patahbi Ramaya Sastri: an account of which 
is given in the Introduction to Mr. Campbell’s grammar. It evidently is 
a work of curiosity and of value to those who take an interest in etymo- 
logy and the affiliation of languages; but is of no utility to the foreigner. 

57. Before proceeding to speak of the poetsit is requisite to consider 
some other imbecilities in the modern style of “ fine writing,’ which 
are conspicuous in many Telugu publications particularly in translations 
from English books, and in the Telugu newspapers. The ancient gram- 
marians having defined the principles of elision and permutation, which 
of course were intended for POETICAL USAGE ALONE, these laws have been 
transferred into the colloquial style of business, and of education. If we 
cap imagine acommon newspaper, printed in modern vulgar Greek using 
the ampullas et sesquipedalia verba the oratorical elegancies of Pindar, 
or ZEschylus it will convey some idea of an absurdity which it is hard to 
describe intelligibly to the English reader. b 

58. Indeed this folly has gone to an extent hardly credible; a ver- 
sion of part of the Bible itself has been prepared by a learned Bramin in 
a stilted style, spelt in a manner unintelligible to the common reader, 
and justly condemned by good scholars. Happily it has notas yet been 
printed; and asit possesses real merit, it shouldbe prepared for publi- 
cation by being transcribed into the inéelligzble dialect. This can be 
done by any sensible copyist, who will transmute its whimsical spelling 
into the plain Telugu used in business or in common correspondence. 
‘Unless this precaution is taken the version may indeed be published but 
will never be read. 

59. The remedy for such delusions happily is within the reach of 
every one. Let the foreigner study the language in common criminal J 
trials (civil trials being more intricate) and ordinary letters: he will ; ; 
soon be able to detect and shun the nonsensical refinements which are J, 
now so popular. i 

60. Let it not be imagined that I am peculiar in my view of these ca- 
prices. That distinguished scholar, the late Head Telugu Examinerin | 
the College, Gurumurti Sastri, who died about three years ago, fully 5 
concurred in the opinions given in the present essay. I mention his | 


| 


name because his talents, learning and good sense always entitled his~ 


a 


judgment to respect: but I could easily name other sound authorities — 
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now living; as for instance my friends the pandits in the Gourt of Sudr 
Udalut. They are Telugu Bramins and during more than fifteen years 
have given me much literary assistance. Well aware that my statements 
will incur the reproaches of many a half educated Sastri and self-styled 
pandit, I am happy in mentioning men of such well known talents (I 
might easily adduce many others also) as disapproving these follies, 

61. Again :—It is acknowledged that the regulations and acts of Go- 
vernment are very ably translated into Telugu—yet they are wholly free 
from all these eleganvies of style (bandi-repha, ardha-bindu, sandi, and 
saral-adesam) which poor preteiders to learning timidly cultivate. If 
such pedants are right, then the laws of the Government are written in 
bad Telugu; because, according to their notions, nothing can be correct 

_ which is easy to read. 

62. When it is considered that the reader’s progress is greatly imped- 
ed by the refinements J have described I shall appear justified in giviug 
s0 much space to remarks which cannot be generally interesting. 

On re-perusing the present essay I observe with much regret how 
little advantage we can derive from the historians (so to call them) and 
popular grammarians. With a few rare exceptions in the former class, 
these are all unavailable tothe Englishman. But if he wishes to read 
the language in its perfection, to know it as the natives know it, he must 
resort tothe Musarum chorus, the *«Cavyamul’” or favourite bards: of 
whose popular works I propose to give a summary in the next essay. 

In that paper some selections will be given from poets already named: 
but in the present pages I have endeavoured to compress all that preli- 
minary information which the reader will most frequently require: what 


4 remains, may be of slighter moment. 
SUBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE PRESENT ESSAY. 
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III.— Catalogue of the Birds of the Peninsula of India, arranged ac- 
cording to the modern system of Classification ; with brief Notes on 
their Habits and Geographical distribution, and description of new, 
doubtful and imperfectly described Species —By T. C. Jexvon, Asszs- 
tant Surgeon, 2d Madras Light Cavalry. 


Until a very few years ago we did not possess a single collective ac- 
count of the birds of this vast country. In 1831 a Catalogue of birds. 
collected on the banks of the Ganges and the Vindhian range of moun- 
tains by Major Franklin, was published in that useful compendium the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. This comprised 156 
species, of which more than 20 were described for the first time, many 
of them very common birds, as O1ws Bengalensis, Thimalia Chatarea, 
Alauda Gulgula, Mirafra phenicura, &c. &c. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of latitude in which these were collected, there are only 6 or 7 
which I have not met with in Southern India, which shews the very 
great similarity of the ornithology of this country throughout. In 
1832 a catalogue of birds collected by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay 
presidency was published, in the same work asthe last. In this are 
enumerated 226 species (I omit the domestic birds included), of which 
above 40 are described for the first time, many of them common and 
abundant birds. This catalogue is undoubtedly the most valuable ace 
count of the birds of India published, and contains, in addition to the 
bare catalogue and descriptions, many highly interesting observations 
on the habits, food and structure of many of the species there mentioned. 
Of those enumerated by Colonel Sykes there are about 9 or 10 which 
Ihave not yet observed, most of which are probably peculiar to the 
more northern portion of the range of ghauts and neighbouring table- 
land. During the short period I have been in this country I have — 
traversed a considerable portion of the Madras presidency, both on the | 
eastern and western sides of the Peninsula, and have been fortunate | 
enough to add a considerable number of species to the Indian Fauna, a ; 
few of which are apparently new to science or but imperfectly known. | 
The total number of my catalogue is nearly 390; which, however in- — 
cludes those 10 of Sykes, not hitherto obtained by me, and nearlyas | 
many more observed by Walter Elliot, Esq.,* Madras Civil Service, who — 


my disposal; by which, in addition to the new speciesadded, I have — 
. ey 

beenenabled to elucidate several doubtful points, to add some most 
* Mr. Elliot saw this catalogue previous to its submission to press;and some re ; | 


marks of his willbe found as foot-notes, bearing his initials, throughout the paper.- q 
EDITOR, 
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interesting information on various birds, and to give the correct na- 
tive names of most of the species enumerated by him, » 


I must here say a few words in explanation of the limits of the dis- 
tricts alluded to in the following catalogue as the ‘habitat’ of the dif- 
ferent birds. With reference then to physical features and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the birds, I divide the Peninsula into four 
great districts or divisions—list, The Northern Circars 

_ tic—3d, The Western Coast —4th, The great central table-land, 

Ist. The Northern Circars.—This district comprises a narrow tract of 
land extending (between 16° and 20° N. lat.) from the sea coast on 
the eastern side ofthe Peninsula to the eastern ghauts by which itis 
separated from the great table-land. It is a tolerably level district, 
with oceasional spurs from the ghauts approaching the sea coast ; 


2 Carna- 


has little or no natural wood, except towards the ghauts, the sides of 

which are insome places clad with thick jungle of bamboos and forest 
~ trees, and, with the exception of large groves of palm trees, has but 
" little wood throughout it. This district is perhaps hardly separable 
from the Carnatic by its physical features alone, but the difference 
of latitude, causing a change inclimate and a greater variation of tem- 
| perature, perhaps authorize its separation, which is partly confirmed by 

the fact of one or two birds common in the one, being rare or not met 
_ with in the other district. 


One! ne Sa es 


2d. Carnatic.—Under this head is included the whole of the coun- 
_ try lying south of the Northern Circars, along the coast as faras Cape 
' Comorin, and bounded on the west by the range of eastern ghauts, 
_ except in the Coimbatoor district, where the eastern as well as wes- 
La term range of ghants is broken. It has but little natural wood, ex- 
cept partially on the sides of the ghauts and occasionally at their bot- 
i tom; is a level and low lying country, with occasional isolated rocky 
a hills, and low ranges, sometimes bare, in other places clad with low 
1k brushwood. In the immediate neighbourhood of the large towns and 
| villages there are large topes, and many of the roads are lined with 
“magnificent avenues of banian and other large trees. 

_ 8d. Western Coast.—This includes Travancore, Cochin, and Mala- 
bar, and comprises a strip of land of various width lying between the 
‘sea on the western side of India, and the range of western ghauts which 
it includes. Itis mostly undulating or hilly, and, unlike the other 
hree districts, is almost every where covered with jungle of every de- 
eription, from low bushes to the most lofty forest trees: most of the 
ads here too are lined with splendid avenues of banian, cashew and 
Various other fine trees. The climate is moist and comparatively cool. 
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The Wynaad district, and generally the wooded parts bordering the 
summit of tke ghauts, may be also included in this, which they resem- 
ble in climate and productions, though more correctly they belong to 
the next division. 

4th. The Great Central Table Land.—This includes Mysore, the 
Baramahl, the Ceded Districts (Bellary and Cuddapah), the kingdoms 
of Berar and Hyderabad, the Southern Mahratta country, and the Deccan 
(the four so called Bombay Collectorates, Colonel Sykes’s district). 


The whole of these countries,with the exception of the partsimmediately — 


bordering on the ghauts, consists of a vast undulating plain of various 
height, almost entirely devoid of trees, except close to villages and 
towns, and with but little low jungle even. Here and there low 
ranges of hills appear, and isolated rocks, or droogs, mostly bare, 
others covered with low brushwood. Towards the north and west 
large steps occur, and the country is more broken by hills and 
ravines than in the southern part. Here too we have greater 
abundance of low jungle, and even stunted trees, and in many of the 
ravines wood abounds. Considerable tracts of long grass, or ‘ rumnahs’ 
occur here and there, especially towards the more northern portion. 
The whole of this district was formerly named the. Deccan, and accord- 
ingly in the following catalogue I shall indiscriminately mention it as 
the Deccan or table-land, except when a bird is peculiar to, or more 
abundant in, one portion of it than another. The Neilgherries are justly 
entitled perhaps toa separate mention, as well from their climate as 
their productions, and probably approaching them in these respects are 
the Pulny and Animally hills, both to the southward. 


The classification I have adopted is that of Swainson (as recently given 


in his most admirable treatise on birds*,which I have ever found most na- 


tural as regards the habits of the Indian birds he has classed together, 
especially the Brachypodine and Crateropodine. Among other instan- 
ces, where, by his acumen and discrimination, he has rightly located, 
from their external character alone, birds before his time most im- 
properly and umnaturally placed, I may instance Thamnobia (an 
Ixos of former authors!) and Gryllivora among the Stone-chats ; 
Flypsepetcs among the Bulbuls; Pomatorhinus among the Babblers ; 
Coracias in the Fissirostres, and Pheenicopterus among the Ana- 
éon@; and I am happy to be able by personal observation of their 


» 
* The Natural History and Classification of Birds.—By Wi.tiam SwaAInson, yols. | 


Ist and 2d—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
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habits to confirm his views as to their natural situation, If in some 
parts his classification is deficient, it is from want of material alone, as 
in the Raptores generally, and the Strigide in particular. Here, how- 
ever, fortunately important aid has been derived from another quarter, 
viz. from the accomplished Mr. Hodgson, Resident at the Court of Ne- 
paul—who, inthe papers he has published in the Indian periodicals, 
has shewn that he combines the greatest talent for minute observation 
of peculiarities of habits and manners with most critical skill in the 
more abstruse ard scientific art of classifying, to whom we may _here- 
after confidently look for filling up many of the outlines and deficiences 
of Swainson’s system, and whose promised work on the Fauna of Ne- 
paul is so anxiously expected.* 

It only requires for me to add that in the following catalogue the 
length is reckoned in all cases from the tip of the bill, and when the 
length of a toe is mentioned, it includes the claw also, unless the contra- 
ry is particularly mentioned. 

The following abbreviations are used in reference to the native 
names :— 

iP H. Hindustani. 
Can. Canarese. 
Mah. Mahratta. 
Mal. Malyalum. 


Orver I. RAPTORES. 


Famity VULTURIDA. 


Genus VULTUR.—Auct. Vulture. 


The species of this genus may be speedily collected on exposing a 


) carcass on the open plain, though none were previously in sight. They 


re readily distinguished in the air by their manner of soaring with 
ings turned obliquely upwards. 

1. V. Jndicus, Lath.—Temm. P. C. 26.—Geedh, H.—Mahah-Dhoh 
f Mahrattas. Large brown Vulture. 

2. V. Bengalensis.—Gmel.—Gray and Hardwicke Ill. Ind. Zool.— 
7,Cinereus, Temm. var.—V. ceuconotos, Gray and Hardw.—Old bird ?— 
reedh, H.—Small brown Vulture. 

3. V. Pondicerianus, Lath—Rung Geedh, H,—Black Vulture. 


* See Literary and Scientific Intelligence, at the end of this Journal.—EDITOR, 
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Colonel Sykes correctly says of this bird ‘ mostly solitary.’ Two or 
three may héwever frequently be found hunting together over high 
rocky and bushy hills. On the Neilgherries I have seen flocks of 
twenty or thirty of what I conceived to be this species hunting in. com- 
pany over the hills, occasionally reconnoitering some spot where some- 
thing unusual attracted their attention, and circling over it for some 
time—and then pursuing their onward course. AsI did not procure a 
specimen, this may be a distinct species, perhaps the allied one ‘ auri- 
cularis’ or social vulture, which is stated in some works to occur in 
Tndia. 


Genus NEOPHRON, Sav. 


4. N. Percnopterus, Sav.—Kul-moorgh, H.—Dung bird—Scavenger.— 
White Vulture. 
Very common; most numerous in cantonments and large villages, 


where it is of the greatest utility. As Colonel Sykes remarks, ‘ they 
are most efficient scavengers.’ 


=< 


Famiy FALCONIDA. 
Susp Faminy AQUILINA.—Lagles. 
Genus PANDION, Sav.—Fish-Lagle, or Fish-Hawk. 


5. P. Halieetus, Sav.—A. Halicetus, L.-Mucharera, H.—Osprey.. 


This bird appears to have been hitherto unrecorded as Indian, for ‘in 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ and Sir W. Jardine’s later work in the ‘ Natu- 
ralist’s Library’ there is no mention of its occurrence here, though its 
geographical distribution is particularly recorded. I have seen it on 
the Trichoor Lake, and near Ponany on the west coast, and a short 
time ago obtained a specimen as far inland as Jaulnah. My specimens 
correspond pretty exactly with the description of British ones. The | : 
pectoral band was distinct on all—Ivides bright yellow. | 


6. P. lineatus 9—Hal. lineatus, Gray ?— Pandy Indicus, Hodgs. ? 


I several times observed a large Fishing Eagle on the Chilka lake, — 
which at a short distance appeared of an uniform greyish green colour. — | 
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This may have been the species figured in Gray and Hardwicke’s Illus- 

trations, but 1 did not succeed in obtaining a specimen. I sd qneiitiy, saw 
it plunge completely under water (as the Osprey) and bear off a large 
fish in its talons to some neighbouring eminence. 


Sus Genus HALIETUS.—Sea Lagle. 


¥ is ff, blagrus, Less.—F’. blagrus, Shaw.—F. leucogaster, Lath.—Aiyle 
Oceanique, Temm. Pl. Col. 49.—Grey backed Sea Eagle. 

The descriptions of this bird which I possess, are not very satis- 

' factory, but I have no doubt it is the bird named as above in Lesson 
_ and Griffith’s Cuvier. It is certainly not very common. I first 
_ observed it sailing over the Chilka lake, ata considerable elevation, 
from whence it made an unsuccessful swoop at a duck I shot. I 
again saw it at Ponany, sitting sluggishly on the sandy beach close 
to the sea, and again, near Calicut, saw a pair skimming very 
te closely over some low bushy ground. The stomach of the speci- 
men I procured was empty. The fishermen at Ponany assert that it 
| lives chiefly on fish, and frequently carries one off from their boats or 
nets. It doubtless, however, varies its food according to opportunity, 
| and like its European analogue the H. albicilla, nothing may come 
| imma toit. Its flight at first after rising is heavy, but when once fairly 
een the wing easy and powerful, rising toa great height by large and 
“graceful sweeps. It agrees exactly with the characters of H/alveetus as 
lately. defined by Yarrell and Hodgson. This sub-genus, though not 
admitted by Swainson, appears necessary to join Aquila and Pandion 
| and may perhaps be marked as a sub-genus of the latter, leaning towards 
pat by its roughish soles, length of wings, which reach beyond the tail, 
and festooned upper mandible. [adda brief description of my specimen.. 
- Back and wings light blueish grey, occasionally tinted with brownish 
ash. Quills and tail brownish black, the latter broadly margined with 
G rhite—rest of the body pure white; feathers of head and neck acuminat- 
ed; bill,horn colour ; cere,yellowish ; legs,dirty yellowish-white ; irides, 
“brownish yellow. Length about 30 inches, wing to end of 3d quill 24 


en 


' inches, tail 10 inches, tarsus 34, middle toe and claw 4. 


ined by Mr. Elliot, in the Southern Mahratta country. It is 
| said to live upon fish, but not solely: in one specimen there was the 
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skin of abird, Its talons are rounded like those of the Osprey. Bill 
strongly tootued; it and cere black; legs dirty whitish ; irides, brown. 
Length of a male bird 274 inch, tarsus 33 inch. : 


Genus AQUILA.—Zagle. 


9. A. Chrysetos—Golden Eagle —Joomiz or Joombiz, H. 7 

IT several times observed birds of this species,both single and in pairs, in 
the more northern parts of the Deccan, many of which shewed the white 
mark at the base of the tail, which gained for it the name of ringtailed 
Eagle, and1 procuredaspecimen near the Godavery river. I frequently also 
see them near Jaulnah,even close to the cantoument, and they are occasi- 
onally seen to pursue andstrike at hares, florikin and other game started 
by sportsmen. This Eagle may generally be seen seated on the ground, 
or on a stone on therocky hills,in the neighbourhood of Jaulnah, whence, 
after the sun has been up for some time,it takes a flight in search of prey, 
at no great elevation, hunting slowly over the bushy valleys and ravines. 
and also over the cultivated ground occasionally, after which if unsucess- 
ful in its search,it reseats itself on a stone on some eminence, or even per- 
ches on a neighbouring tree, where it patiently waits till some quarry is 
raised or viewed, or till hunger again prompts it to takea flight. I ob- 
tained a specimen alive some time ago, it having been slightly wounded, 
and it is now in my possession, in perfect health. It feeds most greedily 
on raw meat, preferring it to birds or animals either dead or living. It 
is very sluggish and inactive even when urged by hunger. It generally 
drinks a gulp or two of water after eating. The only cry I have heard it 
utter is a harsh croaking. I shall now for the sake of comparison add a 
brief description of this bird,which exactly corresponds in plumage with 
the other specimen I shot. 

Upper part of head and neck, pale buff cream colour, some of the fea- 
thers on the forehead broadly streaked with dark brown, anda few other 
detached ones entirely of an orange buff colour. Quills nearly black, tail 
of a dark hoary grey, barred and clouded with blackish, and broadly ter- 
minated by the same colour. Under tail coverts pale brownish white, — 
all the rest of the body of a rich glossy dark brown, tinged on spots with — 
lighter brown ; on the scapulars, there are one or two white feathers,and a 
one or two more edged by the same colour. Cere and legs, yellow, with a ¥ 
tinge of green. Trides, brownish yellow. Length about 3 feet, wings e 
to end of 4th quill 26 inches, tail 13, tarsus about 4, middle toe and | 
claw 3-,5,ths. On the internal and middle tée there are 4 large 
scales each, and the division between the large scales and the small- | 
er ones,is not nearly so marked as is represented in the woodcut in : 


4 
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Yarrell’s British Birds; this, however, may depend on age. Another 

_ slight difference from the description of the European save, that the 
nostrils are almost quite transverse, and do not point so much backward 
as is represented both in plates and descriptions. 


10.—. bifasciata, Gray & Hardw.—Double banded-Eagle. 


_ Ihave only seen this Eagle two or three times close to Jaulnah, but 
have hitherto failed to procure a specimen. One was lately seen to 
_ strike ata florikin. 


_ 1—A. Vindhiana, Frank\.—A. punctata, Gray 2—A. fusca, Gray ?— 
A, fulvescens, Gray >—Wokhab, H.—Lesser Indian Eagle.—Mottled or 
variable Hagle. 
ih . I possess a living specimen of an Eagle which corresponds as nearly 
as possible with the description by Franklin of 4. Vindhiana in his cata- 
logue ; and I also possess specimens which have so great a resemblance 
_ to the three Hacles, figured as distinct in Gray and Hardwicke’s ///ustra- 
_ tions of Indian Zoology, as to warrant a conjecture that they are one and 
_ the same species. In this conjecture I am strengthened by finding that 
_ such is also the opinion of Mr. Elliot. 
[shall here briefly describe some of my specimens to show their si- 
“milarity :—1st, one resembling A. fulvescens, Gray, which I consider as 
the youngest state of this Hagle. Head and neck ofa fulvous orange co- 
‘tour. Quills and greater coverts blackish brown, the latter edged with 
_pale greyish. Tail greyish brown, much barred with blackish. Rest of the 
body ofa light brownish grey, witha strong tinge of fulvous yellow 
| throughout, the feathers of the lower parts streaked in the centre with 
~ darkish brown. 
_ Asecond specimen has nearly cast off the whole of the light fulvous 
colour, which only appears on the feathers of the abdomen and under 
fail coverts, a feather sometimes being dark brown on one side of the 
hhaft, and fulyous on the other, but specks and streaks of this yellow 
i appear in many parts, especially on the head, back of neck, and breast, 
in A. punctata. 
A third specimen is nearly of an uniform brown colour. In the living 
rd, the head, throat and breast are of a very deep brown, almost black; 
id this, though an old bird, is yet evidently not in its perfect plumage. 
his bird varies in length from 25 (the male) to 28 or even 29 (the 
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fem.). Ina female 28 inches long, the wings are 21 inches. Expansion of 
do. about 54eet. Tail 11 inches. Tarsus 3; mid toe and claw 3. Cere — 
deep yellow. Feet a little paler do. Ivides hazel brown. The Wokhab 
is the most abundant Eagle in India. I have seen it both in the Carnatic, 
though more rarely, and on the table-land, where it is tolerably common. 
In the Carnatic it chiefly frequents hilly districts clad with low jungle. 
In the Deccan it frequents, by preference, the cultivated lands near vil- 
lages. ‘Till an hour or two after sunrise, it may be seen seated on the 
top of some tree, after which it sallies forth, sailing about at a moderate 
height in general (though it varies much in this respect) over the fields, 
valleys, and ravines, with a slow and circling flight, or in company with 
the kites, like which it is ever on the look out;hovers over villages,towns 
and cantonments. They prey upon hares, (as I have ascertained, in one 
or two instances, from the contents of their stomach,) and other game; 
also rats, lizards, snakes and insects ; occasionally also pounce on an un- 
wary bird, and in fact feed upon almost any kind of food, living or dead, 
which, however, they obtain perhaps less by their own industry than by 
robbing other birds, kites, falcons, and other birds of prey. From Mr. 
Elliot’s notes, I extract the following—“The Wokhab is very trouble- 
some in hawking after the sun becomes hot, mistaking the jesses for 
some kind of prey and pouncing on the falcon to seize it. I have once 
or twice nearly lost Shaheens inconsequence, they flying to great distances 
from fear of the Wokhab.’’ The one I possess alive, is not very parti- | 
cular as to its food. [t frequently snatches morsels from the golden — 
Eagle kept with it, to which the latter in general quietly submits ; is a 
very noisy bird, frequently uttering its shrill scream, and has a great 
share of curiosity, walking up to, and caretully and thoroughly examining 
every new comer I placein the same apartment. It is apparently a very 
easily domesticated bird, and perhaps might be taught tohunt hares, &c.* _ 


Il Aq. ? Neilgherry Eagle. 


On the summit of the Neilgherries there is very frequently seen a 3 
black Eagle, larger than the Wokhab, but of which I was unable to pro- | 
cure a specimen. I have heard it is also often met with in Coorg. 


*It is considered too slow and heavy for purposes of Falconry. I differ only with Mr, = 
Jerdon in thinking the dark species (4q. fusca, Gray), to be the young bird, which grows — 
lighter by age, and becomes 4. flavescens when old.—W. E. a 


j 
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Genus NISAETUS, Hodgson.— Hawk-eagle. 

4 

12.—NV. niveus ?--F. niveus, Temm. P. C.—12729—White bellied 
Hawk EHagle—Mhorungah or Mhorungee, H. 


I presume, from the meagre descriptions I possess, that my specimen 
is identical with the Javanese bird, named as above by M. Temminck. 
m Ti appears to belong to the new genus,which Mr. Hodgson has, I think, 
most justly separated and named very happily.* This species is not 
~ ‘erested, but otherwise agrees exactly with the characters given, which 
are (among others) short high bill, short wings, rather long but nervous 
_ tarsus and immense feet and claws. M. Lesson, I see, has ranged this 
bird as a Spizaetus, which however is remarkable for its small feet. 
- The Mhorungeh is certainly a rare bird in Southern India. I have 
only seen it twice, once in the Baramahl, seated on the edge of a tank in 
_ the neighbourhood of a jungly district, and again a pair seated on a lofty 
tree, in a tope in open country in the northern part of the Deccan. I 
} know nothing of its habits or food from personal observation. Mr. 
ia Hodgson says the habits of the genus are as follows: ‘* Preys on jungle 
© fowl, partridges, hares—watches from a lofty perch, usually pouncing 
_ on its game when near it—sometimes pursues with energy on the wing.” 
_ Mr. Elliot met it oceasionally in the Southern Mahratta country, and 
i from his notes I extract the following observations: ‘Is the noblest of 
ff the Indian Eagles, being seldom seen, and then generally at a great 
| height in the air, in wild and savage places. It preys on the hare—I 
“once saw a pair of them hunting in company, which nearly surprised a 


i peacock, pouncing on him onthe ground.” I suppose it is more an in- 
habitant of jungly and wooded districts than of the open plain, as are 
the true Eagles. I add here,a brief description of my specimen :—Above, 
hair prown, most of the feathers edged with a lighter tint, and some 
white about the head and sides of neck. Below, pure white, feathers nar- 
rowly streaked in the centre with dark brown—feathers of leg and tar- 
sus, thickly barred with pale fawn brown. Bill of a greenish horn colour. 
- Cere and legs greenish yellow. Irides bright yellow. Length 27 inches 
—wings 19—tail 103—23 inches beyond wing—tarsus 3}—middle toe 
8,8;ths of an inch. Eyebrows prominent. 


Genus CIRCAETUS.—Vieill. 
Harrier-eagle—Serpent-eagle. 


* Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal No. 69. 
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13—C. brachydactylus.—A. brachydactyla, Meger. White bellied 
Harrier Eagle or Serpent-Eagle—Samp-mar, H.—Mulpatur, Can. 


This species is very generally spread over the country. It affects 
chiefly the open plains and patches of cultivated ground. It may fre- 
quently be observed perched on alow tree, or even a bowrie pole, or 
seated on the bank of a river, whence it occasionally darts upon its quar- 
ry, but generally takes a long and lofty circling flight, or flies heavily 
along, but a few yards above the ground. The most favourite food of the 
samp-mar is, as its Indian name implies, snakes. It will, however, 


take other food. Colonel Sykes found a rat inthe stomach of one. [ — 


saw one strike at a wounded hare, and another make a swoop at a 
teal that was shot. From Mr. Elliot’s notes I take the following :— 
“ Pounces on snakes and guanas—my meer shikar has seen them on 
the ground with their claws on the snake’s head, its body coiled round 
the bird’s wings, in which state the herd-boys sometimes kill them. 
The Yerklees say it has a figure of the God’s chukram under each 
wing, by which it prevents the snake going forward. In the stomach of 
one I found a snake, about 2 feet long, and a centipede.” 

Trides, orange yellow. Legs, pale and dirty yéllow. Lengthofa fe- 
male 30 inches—of wings to end of 4th quill 23—tail 12—tarsus 4—mid- 
dle toe 3—outer and inner toes, without the claws, nearly equal. 


14—C. ? undulatus —Homatornis undulatus, Vig.—Gould, Cent. 
Him. Birds.—Goom-can-mooryala, Mah.—Crested Serpent-Eagle. 


As I see Mr. Swainson has claimed the priority of the name Hama- 
tornis for his crested bulbuls, I have at present, though with hesitation, 
retained this species under the genus Circaetus, to which it is evidently 
strongly allied in parts of its structure (more especially its legs and 


feet) as well asin habits and food, and of which it will probably be 


found hereafter to forma sub-genus. I have found it in Goomsoor, 
Travancore, Malabar, and the Baramahl. It almost always affects 
woody situations, preferring lofty jungle, over which it may often be 
observed slowly sailing, or seated on a lofty tree, watching for its prey. 


Its chief food is snakes, which 1 have found in every instance that : | 
came under my observation. Mr. Elliot says “ utters a plaintive cry, feeds ~ 


on insects, lizards and snakes.” 


. 
’ 
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! Length of ‘male 24 to 26 inches, of female 28 to 30. Of a female 28 
_ inches long, the wings were 17, tail 104, tarsus 32, middle toe 23, tail 2 
- inches longer than the wine. 


Sus Famimy CYMINDINA, Sav.—TZrue Kites. 
Genus ELANUS, Sav. 


15. HH. melanopterus.—Kupdsee, H—Blackwing, Hodes. 


Though very generally spread over India, this kite is by no means 
| common. It is most frequent in woody districts. Its general food is in- 
q sects (chiefly grasshoppers and locusts), lizards and mice. I shot one 
E :. Goomsoor, which was devouring the carcass of a dove; this, however, 
| 4 appeared to have been dead for some time, and I doubt if it was killed 


. by the blackwing. The Kupdsee often frequents long grass and grain 
i: fields, over which it may be seen to hover like the Kesird/. It is com- 
_ paratively rare in the Deccan, owing to the country being so devoid of 
trees. Fora full account of this bird, its habits, &c. and accurate mea- 
; surements, vide a paper in this Journal No. 16 by Mr. Hodgson. 
_ Trides fine crimson. Legs deep yellow,peculiarly soft and gummy. 


a ie Sup Famuy BUTEONIN &— Buzzards and Harriers, Se. 
Genus MILVUS, Auct. 


“1. M. Cheele.—M. Govinda, Sykes.—Cheel, H.—Common or Pariah 
Kite. 


ae useful bird is extremely numerous, more especially in 
cantonments, villages and camps, and is continually on the look out 
" for refuse of every description. Colonel Sykes says ‘constantly soar- 
g in the airin circles, watching an opportunity to dart upon a chicken, 
ad upon refuse animal matter thrown from the cook-room.”’ I rather 
ink that the blame of carrying off chickens is, occasionally at least, 
njustly attributed to this bird. Vide postea, Spizaetus. Away from 
‘eantonments, it preys chiefly on reptiles, is also remarkably fond of fish, 

both fresh and dried. Has a very shrill cry or squeal. Irides dark brown, 
pill black, yellow cere, legs yellow, anterior scales large and transverse, 
the others small, irregular. Length 23 to 26 inches ; a one 23 
inches long the wings are 18, tail 10, tarsus 2, middle toe 2-1; 
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17. M. pondicerianus.—Halieetus  pondicerianus.— Roo-mubarik 
(Angl. happs face), H.—vulgo, Buhkmunee cheel—Brahminy kite of 
Europeans. 


There is great dispute among naturalists, as to the true situa- 
tion of this very common bird: most writers refer it to the genus 
flalieetus or sea eagle. Swainson refers it to the Accipitrine or 
hawk family, but at the same time allows its near alliance to 
Pandion. Hodgson, the only writer who has observed it in its 
wild state (except Colonel Sykes who refers it to MHaligeetus). 
calls it a paltry mlvine bird, and says it should be placed as a 
Buteo or Mileus. With this opinion, I nearly agree, and according- 
ly place it for the present as a Milvus, of which, or of Buteo, it will 
probably be hereafter found to constitute a sub-genus. The great- 
est difference is, perhaps, the shape of the bill, and in the young 
bird, this is much less perceptible. Its manners, mode of life, &c., are 
certainly similar to those of the kite, being much on the wing, sailing 
over tanks, paddy fields, and rivers, at a moderate height, and with a 
flight like that ofthe kite, but perhaps with more frequent motion of 
its wings. Hodgson says it quests like Circus. This I have only 
seen in wooded country (in Travancore) and then its flight was higher — 
and not nearly so regular. I may also remark that its squeal is very 4 
similar to that of the kite. Hodgson says, it lives chiefly on insects. 
Colonel S} kes says, it never feeds on carrion but always on fish (living). 
From my own observations, made chiefly in the Carnatic, where it is very 
abundant, I should say it prefers aquatic food. It may frequently be 
observed to carry off a fish from the surface of water, but I never saw 
it dip under, as Colonel Sykes relates. It also feeds much on crabs 
from tanks and paddy fields, also on frogs and various aquatic insects ; 
and occasionally carries off adead or wounded snipe, or other bird, and 
even carrion, and, it is also credibly said, young birds, chickens and 
pigeons, though I have not myself witnessed it. I have, though, very 
rarely, seen it whip an insect off a tree or standing grain: this, and its 
food generally, if not heavy,it often devours in the air, like the common 7 
kite, or seated on the edge of a tank, or river, or bank of a paddy field. a 
It partakes very greedily of the small fish so generally dried by the | 
poor on our coast, and [have repeatedly seen it catch one thrown up © 
in the air for that purpose by a native. From this we must conclude — 
that it varies its food, according to opportunity, but undoubted= _ 
ly it prefers the neighbourhood of water, and aquatic food, as crabs, r 
frogs ‘and fish, when procurable. It is, as is well known, sacred to. 
Vishnoo. 


hy 
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i Length 18 to 22 inches—of one 18! inches long, the wings to 4th 

e quill are 15 inches ; fail 82; tarsus and middle toe about equal, nearly 
2 inches. Irides brown ; legs dirty yellow ; anterior scales large trans- 
verse—posterior smaller, in a double row—lateral scales small, bill 
greenish horn colour, whitish at tip ; cere greenish white. 

ra Genus PERNIS, Cav. 

fe _ Honey-buzzard—Shahutela, Tl. 


: is— P. cristata, Cuv.—J£. ptilerhynchus,Temm.—Crested Hon ey-buzzard. 


; Ihave only met with. this bird in the jungles of the Western Coast 
i and Neilgherries. It is by no means common. I occasionally saw it 
i seated on a tree, alternately raising and depressing its peculiarly formed 

erest, and on the Neilgherries frequently saw it questing diligently 
_ backwards and forwards over the dense woods there. I procureda 
_ female at the foot of the Conoor pass, anda male on the summit of the 
hills. Their usual flight is rather slow, but I once observed one flying 


_ much more rapidly than in general with a continued motion of its wings, 
-and every now and then stopping and attempting to hover, which it did 


_ with its wings turued very obliquely upwards; this seemed a great ex- 
i ertion to it and was very clumsily performed. In the stomach of the 
_ female I shot, was a soft green mass which looked like vegetable matter, 
but which was probably the half digested remains of green caterpillars. 
. In the stomach of the male there was a large quantity of pure honey. 
(Mr. Elliot found the hair of a ratin the stomach of one—in another 
ants, wax, and honey). The female contained an egg ready for expul- 
_ sion, which was very different in colour from that of the English honey- 
buzzard, recently figured in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ and closely ree 
‘sembled that of the common European kite, also figured there. 


eS, : 


As my specimens differ somewhat from the descriptions of this bird in 
Cuvier and Lesson, I shall briefly describe them. Female—colour of 
plumage pale brown ; lightest below and darkest on the scapulars and 
arger coverts ; the shafts of the feathers of head, neck and breast, dark 
own ; an occipital crest of 3 or 4 deep brown oval feathers ; a few 
ite blotches on the belly increasing in number towards the vent; 
* tail light greyish brown, numerously barred with deep brown, three of 
the bars being conspicuously broader than the others. Bill blackish 
e colour ; legs and feet yellow ; irides bright yellow. 
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The male bird is throughout of an uniform dark clove brown, with 
rather less White about the belly and vent. 

Length of male 24, of female 27 inches : of the latter the wings are 
18; tail 11; tarsus 24; middle toe 3,2,ths ; outer and inner toes, without 
the claws, nearly equal. The irides of one of Mr. Elliot’s specimens 
were blood red. 


19.—P. Eliiotti, Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal (no 
description). 

The following account of this new species of honey-buzzard, I take 
entirely from Mr. Elliot’s notes, who met with it in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country, and took home specimens, which are deposited in the Col- 
lege Museum, Edinburgh, and in honour of whom it was named by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, of Edinburgh. I have never met with it. 


Description —Hind head considerably crested; colour above, brown, 
the crest and shades on the back very dark; head, neck, and middle 
coverts very pale, intermixed with white; ocularband dark brown ; 
cheeks and beneath white; throat with a few brown lines; quills with 
darker bands on the inner webs; tail irregularly dark banded with 5 or 6 
bands, edged with whitish, and passing into pale brown in the centre of 
the intermediate spaces ; cere, legs and irides yellow; beak and talons 
black, the former paler at base. In another specimen the space in front 
of the eyes and a band below the eyes also were dark, and the tail had 
two broad dark bands near the base, and one near the tip, with between — 
them about six narrow palé transverse stripes, also whitish extreme 
tip.* 

Length of male about 2 feet; beak 1,%,ths of an inch to front; tail 10 
inches, exceeding wings by 22 or 3 sie ; tarsus 2.3 ths ; middle toe 3; 


claw alone 5° ths; bill strong bent with scarcely a festoon; claws 
strong, bent and channelled. In the stomach of one were some frag- | 
ments of black ants, some hair, and what was supposed to be the rough 7 


skin of a monitor lizard : another had eaten honey, wax and bees. 


* It differs entirely from the former in having a smaller crest, and being altogether of ag 
light colour, and white beneath ; the Piiloryhnchus being nearly black, dotted with white | 


beneath and under the wings,and the tail with fewer bands. —W. E. 
y 


~T 
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Genus SPIZAETUS, Vicill— Eagle buzzard. 


30,—8, milvoides.— New species. ? 


Description.—Head and hind neck of a pale orange brown, the 
feathers lanceolate and streaked in centre with dark brown. Some of 
_ the feathers of the occiput entirely brown and elongated, showing that 
fe the bird has been probably crested (I did not see it in the fresh state) ; a 
i , marrow superciliary stripe, and a band from the angle of the mouth to 
4 the ears and chin, deep brown. Rest of the upper plumage of a sepia 


fae. brown; middle coverts and some of the scapulars, broadly edged with 
whitish brown, causing a conspicuous broad light coloured mark on 
_ the wings, as in B. teesa and, though less conspicuously, inthe Mileus 
; i cheele ; tail darker, barred indistinetly on the inner web only. Beneath, 
dark reddish brown—palest on the feathers of the tarsi. Cere 
: and nasal portion of the bill yellow--feet do. Bill small, bending 
from the base; cutting edge almost perfectly straight. Inner edge of 
| the-centre claw, dilated, as. in Pernis. Feet short ; length 23 inches; 
“wings 163; tail beyond, 2; from base 9; tarsus 23, stout; mid. 
_ toe 23; three broad scales at the base of each claw, inner claw very large. 
_ This is the bird alluded to, under the head of the common kite, as the 
_ one to which the blame of carrying off chickens, pigeons, &c. should, at 
all events from the accounts I received, be sometimes attributed. My 
attention was first called to this bird at Trichinopoly, by Mr. Hooper,C.S. 
who kindly gave me a specimen shot by himself in the act of pouncing 
on some of his pigeons. I occasionally afterwards recognised it, as | 
hought, among the kites, and saw it attempt to swoop off chickens and 
geons, though I failed in procuring second specimen. Its appear- 
ance in the air and mode of flight much resemble that of the kite, but 
the crows appear to distinguish it readily, and often clamorously pursue 
, Thave not hitherto observed it elsewhere. Ihave given it provi- 
sionally the name of Mi/voides from the general similarity of its 
arkings, and its usual association with the common kite. 


Genus BUTEO.—<Auct. Buzzard. 


PB. longipes.—New species ?— JF. albidus 2—Temm, P. C.—Chooa 
mar, H?—Long legged buzzard. 

ic bird, if a true species of buzzard,and hitherto undescribed, may be 
ed as above, from its long tarsi,which evidently ally it to the Harri- 
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ers. It approaches somewhat to the description of B. albidus, Less. 
but that is said to be crested, and if so, is more probably a honey-buzzard. 


Description.—I possess two specimens differing a good deal from each 
other,both of which I shall briefly describe.—The first has general ground 
tint ofa yellowish brown, purest on the head, neck, throat and breast, 
most of the feathers are centred darker. On the back the tint is nearly 
lost by the prevalence of the darker shade, an edging of the lighter co- 
lour only being left ; quills with outer web greyish, inner web blackish 
from tip to deep sinuosity ; white beyond ; tail reddish grey and indis- 
tinctly barred. Belly, vent, thigh, coverts, deep auburn brown ; the line of 
demarcation between this and the lighter tint of the breast strongly and 
abruptly marked. Cere pale greenish yellow ;irides yellow; legs dirty 
yellow; length 26inches ; wings 184; tail 10; tarsus nearly 4; mid toe 23. 

My other specimen I at present possess alive, having only very slight- 
ly wounded it : its head, neck, throat,breast, and belly are white, streak- 
ed on some of the feathers with reddish brown ; back, asin the other 
specimen, but rather lighter ; tail with the outer webs reddish white ; in- 
ner white, indistinctly and incompletely barred with darker ; cere yel- 
lowish green; irides pale yellow. This is apparently the younger bird of 
the two. ; 

This bird differs from the characters of Bufeo in its higher bill and 
larger cere and nostrils. In these respects,as well as in its length of tarsus, 
it approaches the Crrez, buthas remarkably short though strong feet and 
claws, a robuster make,and different habits. Tarsus shielded anteriorly 
and posteriorly with large and weil defined scales ; toes only furnished 
at their extremity with large scales ; outer and inner toes, without the 
claws, sub-equal ; wings with 4th quill largest, reaching to end of tail, 
which is slightly rounded: four first quills much notched. 

This is certainly a rare bird. {i have hitherto only seen it near Jaul- 
nah, perched on low trees or on the ground, in fields, or near water, and 
taking a low and short flight to another similar perch. In the stomach 
of the specimen I shot there was a Gryllota/pa. Mr. Elliot, who met 
with this species only in Guzrat, says, ‘‘ This bird evidently preys on the 
field rats which abound in the sandy soil of this province. He is seen 
sitting on low trees or bushes, over the rat burrows, and,watching his op- 
portunity, darts down on his victim. Inthe stomach of one were the 
exuvie of arat (Arvicola) and a large beetle.’’? He alsosays, * eye- 
brows very prominent; large eye; full pupil ; irides pale dun.” 


= | 
22—B, teesa, Gray.—Circus teesa, Fraakl.—F. trivirgatus, Temm.— 
Astur Hyder, Sykes.—Teesa, HO. 
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_ I shall, for the present, here place this somewhat anomalous bird, and 
shall consider it as a connecting link between the buzzards and falcons. 
_ Colonel Sykes, and others, consider it as an 4stur, to which it certainly 
. has some resemblance ; but as in Swainson’s classification the falcons 
and not the hawks are united to the buzzards, and as it certainly in 
many points is allied to Bufeo, I have accordingly left it as the medium 
_ of junction of the two families. I am by no means certain, however, that 


_ it should remain here ; for its small size, its manner of flight, and other 
habits, tend to remove it from this heavy-flying family. I have only 
a hitherfo seen the Teesa in the more northern portion of the Deccan, and 
Es it increases in number as you advance to the northward ; about Jaulnah 
Ma itis very numerous. It frequents topes, as wellas the open country, 
___ where it may be seen seated on low trees and bushes, an ant hill, or the 
Be banks of rivers, whence it pounces on mice, lizards, small snakes and 
_ various large insects and their larve. Mr. Elliot in his notes says, “ It 
_ is said to be fond of crabs. It certainly does not refuse them. I saw a 
3 Pardee catch one directly by baiting his springs or nooses with a crab.” 
_ The flight of the Tvesw is tolerably rapid, performed by repeated strokes 
A of the wings, exactly like that of the Kes¢rdl, for which at a distance 
bg I have occasionally mistaken it. Its flight too in general is low. I 


} 4 over a rumuna, flying at a low elevation, and now and then rising slowly 
| afew feet, and I observed it apparently capture a locust or some other 
ce imsect onthe wing. J possess at present a pair of the Teesa alive, a 
‘e young male and adult female. The male has much white below, streak- 
_ £d with brown, and the brown of the upper parts is not so dark as in the 
§ adult specimen. The irides are light brown. I had lately also brought 
me a full fledged young bird, which had dropped from the nest. In 
. this the head, back of neck, and all below, were of a reddish faw n colour, 
4 streaked with brown. The light wing spot was also of a reddish white 
~ colour, and the irides dark brown, in other respects it did not differ ma- 
_terially from the older birds ; has a plaintive but crowing call, consist- 
ing of two notes. Irides silvery white ; cere and part of bill yellow ; 
tip of the latter blackish ; legs and feet yellow. Length 16—17$ ; 
of a fem. 171, the wing 12—tail 63—tarsus, 2}, mid. toe 2. 
- Tt shall ge add a few particulars respecting the structure of this curi- 
7 ons peed. aoa rather short, oer of the mandible searcely RatoonNeae 
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placed upwards and forwards; wings reaching to within about an inch 
of end of tails 3d and 4th quills longest and nearly equal ; four first, with 
webs, notched, but not so deeply as in the last species. Legs and feet 
moderate, strong; anterior scales large, transverse ; posterior not so 
distinct, ina double row. Internal lateral scales small, irregular. Ex- 
ternal ditto, larger. Feet short; inner toe without the claw, shorter 
than the outer one; whole length of the toes covered with broad scales. 


Genus CIRCUS, Bechstein—Harrier. 


23—C. pallidus, Sykes.— C. cyaneus,var?’— Dust-mal, H.—Indian Har- 
rier and Ringtail. 

Besides the peculiarities of plumage which induced Colonel Sykes to 
separate this bird from the European farrier, it differs in having the 
wing longer, being in some specimens 143 inches long, and reaching 
within 13 inch of the end of the tail; it also differs somewhat in the pro- 
portionate length of the quills. 

The Indian Harrier is very generally spread and in many parts indeed 
very abundant. It frequents the open stony plains and cultivated 
ground; especially when the grain is high—occasionally, though rarely, I 
have seen it in cantonment, hunting along a hedge side. I have seen 
it perch on trees, though very seldom. Its chief food is lizards, locusts 
and grasshoppers—also mice and small or young birds, especially quail, 
if an opportunity occurs of suddenly snatching them. Mr. Elliot says in 
his notes, “ migrates from Southern Mahratta country in February, 
and returns at the end of the monsoon like the Bhyree.” e 


24.—C. cineraceus, Mont.—C. Montagut, Vieill.~—Montague’s Har- 
TleT. 

This species is I think more abundant even than the last in the table 
land, but I did not observe it in the Carnatic. It frequents the same 
ground, and has the same habits as the last. It differs remarkably from 
it in ‘he length of the tarsus, which is only 23 inches in the male bird, 
whilst in C. pallddus it is about three inches. 


* T cannot help thinking that Nos. 23 and 24are the same bird. I deposited aseries |} 
of specimens showing the varieties of age and sex in what I considered to be three spe- | 
cies, but which, on comparison, were found to agree pretty exactly with a full series of 
English specimens in the College museum Edinburgh, and by which I was satisfied of the a 


existence of two well defined species only,— Cy» cus cyaneus and ©. cineraceus,or Montague. 
—W.E: 
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25 ¢. rufus, Briss. —C. variegatus, Sykes’ adult bird. —Marsh- Harrier. 
—Kootur, H. 
Iventure to bring these synonymes together on the authority of Gould, 

as mentioned in a late volume of the Naturalist’s Library on British 
Birds. The marsh-harrzer is generally spread throughout India, but is 
_ not nearly so common as either of the former species. It prefers hunting & 
a over rivers, tanks, marshes and paddy fields, but also is frequently seen 

skimming over the dry grain fields; it feeds on various water insects, 


uh 4 
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- fish, frogs, mice and small birds. The irides of the adult bird are yel- 
low, of those in imperfect plumage, dark brown. Length of one specimen 
_ 213 inches, wing, 16, tail, 9, tarsus, 3-;2,ths, mid. toe, 23. 


26.—C. Melanoleucus.—Black and White Harrier. 


‘Thoueh I have not yet procured a specimen of this rare Harrier, | have 
seen it occasionally both in the Carnatic and West Coast, and it is includ- 
ed in Mr. Elliot’s catalogue of the birds in the Southern Mahratta 
q country, from which I take the following, measurements:—Leneth 17— 

18 inches ; tarsi 2-.8,ths, weak; mid. toe 13; bill and cere black ; 


ee legs yellow ; wings 1-’,ths, shor ter than tail. 


Sus Faminy FALCONINA, True Falcon. 


Genus FALCON.—Auct. Falcon. 


27. _F. peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon.—Bhyree, H.—the male being the 
Bhyree bucha. 


'  Itis surprising that the Peregrine falcon has not hitherto been re- 
- cordedas an inhabitant of India, as it is universally spread and mucli 
used in Falconry by the natives. No mention of its having been found 
here i is made in ‘ Yarrell’s British Birds,’ nor in Sir W. Jardine’s later 
_ work, though in the latter it is stated ‘ we think it much more than pro- 
- bable that it may also be found in the Alpine regions of India.’ The Bhy- 
‘ree is found even in the hottest parts of the peninsula. I obtained one 
Biv. at Trichinopoly which was said to have fallen into a tank. Many 
: e yearly captured about Ramnad and also in the Northern Circars, 
a) t shot a specimen on some rocks, in the sea of Tellicherry, at the end o! 
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April; and it is tolerably abundant in the more northern parts of the 
Deccan, as near Jaulnah, occasionally coming into cantonment and car- 
rying off chickens, &c. Mr. Elliot in his notes says, ‘ It is migratory, 
appearing on the easternshores of the peninsula in September or Octo- 
ber, and remaining till March or April,when it disappears for the purpose 
of breeding and moulting.”? (I think | have observed it as late as June 
near Jaulnah, but cannot be certain). ‘‘ Great numbers are caught every 
year in the Northern Circars by a cast named Yerklees, and sold to the 
falconers of Hyderabad, Kurnool, &c., at an average of 10 rupees each. 
The faleoners distinguish three kinds, the black, the red and the 
white, according to the shades in their plumage.” The Shyree affects, 
in general, open country, rocky hills and deep valleys where brush- 
wood abounds, also frequents tanks, and preys much on paddy birds, 
ducks and other water-fowl. Itis more esteemed for its courage and 
powers of flight than either of the other two large falcons found in 
this country. It does not differ, as far as I can judge, from the de- 
scriptions of British specimens, 


28.—F., luggur.—New species ?—F. lanarius, L.?—Luggur, H.—the 
male being the Juggur.* ~ 

This species of falcon, apparently undescribed, appears much to re- 
semble the description of &. Janarius or the Lanner ; but, owing to the 
only description J have access to being very briefand imperfect, I can- 
not speak with any certainty. Jt is said by Mr. Gould to exceed the 
Peregrine in size, and if so, is probably distinctas the Indian bird, though 
much about the same length as the Peregrine, is not so large or heavy a 
bird. Mr. Gray has given the specific name of juggur to a falcon, 
which I do not know, but which does not resemble this one in the least. 

The lugger is the most common of the large falcons of India ; unlike 
the last it breeds here and on trees during the hot weather. 


Descr.—Above, of a uniform brown colour ; below, white, with a few 
brown spots and brown check stripe ; cere and legs, blueish ; wing fea- 
thers hardly reach to the end of the tail. Quills and rectrices with 
numerous white spots on their inner webs ; young bird is entirely brown 


* The old bird at the 5th year is figured in Gray & Hardwicke, very correctly; vol. ii, 
pl. 26. Mr. Jerdon’s remarks, seem to refer entirely to the young bird, Itis probably 
anew species, differing from the Lanner ; is about the same size as the Shaheen,and much 3 


smaller than the Peregrine.—W. E. 


*. 
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below. It loses the brown of the breast at its first moulting, and that 

of the belly with the two following moults. Length of an adult female, 

_ first year, 19 inches. I have derived most of the above information, re- 
+ garding the change of colour of the luggur, from Mr. Elliot’s notes, as, 

_ though it is far from being uncommon, and I have frequently seen it, 
_ Ihave hitherto only procured young birds. One was brought to me 
alive at Trichinopoly; it was a bird of the year, and entirely brown, 
| Another I shot Jately at Jaulnah, has the head and hind neck of a light 
_ fawn colour, broadly streaked with brown; chin and throat white; fea- 
_ thers centred with brown; under tail coverts fawn, barred with brownish 


grey, rest of the plumage dark brown, the feathers margined with a 
lighter tint. 

The Lugger is flown frequently at the crow, in pursuit of which much 
sport is said to be afforded. It is a bird of heavier and slower flight than 
any of the other falcons of India. 


29.—#", Shaheen.—New species.—Shaheen, H.; the male being the 
koela.* 


4 This also apparently undescribed falcon, very much resembles the 
_ colouring of the F. juggur of Gray, but differs in wanting the rufous 
head of the latter. It is not so common as the last, I think, and prefers 


_a wooded country, or at all events does not dislike it, for I have shot it 
in Travancore, ina thickly wooded district, and seen specimens from other 
a parts of the West Coast. From Mr. Elliot’s notes I extract the follow- 
” ing: “The shaheen is a native of India, and breeds pretty generally 
‘q among rocky mountains. The moulting begins about March, when 
3 they also pair, and the young begin to fly about June, when they are 
- caught by the falconer. Their natural flight is a high hovering in 
the air, from which they pounce on their prey. This the faleoner im- 
_ proves into a standing gait, and makes them stoop on partridges, 
; florikin, &c. I have also heard of their being made to fly at duck and 
teal.” 
: Description.—Above, of a slate blue colour, lightest on the rump; head, 
~ hind neck and cheek streak nearly black ; beneath, brownish orange, or 
Pa. sort of chesnut colour, which gradually disappears on the throat, 
breast and upper part of belly, being replaced by white. In the young 
rd the parts beneath are spotted with dark brown drops, which gra- 
' dually disappear from the crop downwards. Cere and legs yellow ; irides 


 * It is figured correctly in Temminck, Pl, Illum., as Ff, Aldovrandii.—W. E, 


e 
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deep brown ; quills and tail blackish grey. Length of female 17—173 
inches: of a male bird 142: wings to end of second quill 102; tail 53; tarsus 
14: middle toe 23. It differs in structure from the Peregrine in having — 
a shorter wing, shorter tarsus, and in the 3d quill (if my specimen is 
in perfect plumage) being considerably shorter than the first. 

The Shaheen is said to be very speedy, even more so than the 


Peregrine, though it will not hold out so long. 


30.—F. chicquera, Lath.—F. ruficollis, Swain——Fem. Turoomtee—male 
Chetwa, H. 


The specific name of Chicquera has been erroneously applied to 
this species, being the Indian name for the common sparrow hawk of 
the country. It corresponds in colouring exactly to the description 
by Swainson of his supposed new species ;* the black marks round the 
ear and beneath the eye, supposed by him to distinguish his ruficollis, 
are always present. It is generally, however, a larger bird, The ¢tu- 
roomice frequents patches of wood or single trees in the open country, 
and even gardens. It is found in all parts of the peninsula, is a bird 
of great courage and activity, generally hunts in pairs, rising alternate- 
ly over their prey, and sometimes following closely on the wing. I 
have seen it hover, occasionally, though rarely. It preys chiefly on small 
birds. Mr. Elliot has, ‘* will not suffer other birds to approach their 
perch, but drive away even the wokhab, hovering over him with 
shrill cries. The turoomiee is occasionally reclaimed and flown 
at small birds, especially at the common jay or roller (Coracias Benga- 
lensis), in pursuit of which much amusement is afforded from the clum- 
sy evolutions and harsh cries of the quarry.’’ Naked space round eyes, 
cere and base of bill yellow ; legs do.; length 14—15 inches,—of chetwa 
11—12. Tail exceeding wing by nearly two inches. 


21.—F. tinnunculus, L._—Kestril or windhover.—Wurzee Vurzanuck, H. 


The kestril is an extremely common and abundant bird, frequenting 
chiefly the open plains and bare rocky hills. Its chief food is lizards, 
also large insects, and occasionally young birds. The male is occasion- 
ally as large as the female. 


* V, Birds of West Africa, vol. 1. 


. 
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Sus Famitry ACCIPITER.— Hawks. 


’ 


Genus ACCIPITER, Will.—Sparrow Hawk. 


32.—A. dukhunensis, Sykes.— A. dussumerii, Temm. ?—Chicquera or 
Shikra, H.; the male chipka.— Common sparrow hawk. 

Colonel Sykes has accurately described the young state of this bird ; 
but the adult plumage differs so much that it might be mistaken fora 
distinct species, and I shall accordingly describe it :— Above of a delicate 
bluish grey colour, darkest on the head, ears greyish fawn, throat white, 
with,in some instances,a faint longitudinal stripe; breast and belly white, 
very numerously barred with narrow, transverse, fawn coloured marks, 

_ So much so as almost to conceal the white ground. Lower belly, thighs 
and under tail coverts pure white; a brownish red mark extends partially 
round the upper part of the back of the neck, forming a half cellar, 

_ Only conspicuous however when the neck is stretched. Quills blackish. 
aa Tail with 2 middle and 2 outer feathers not barred, the remaining ones 
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only on their inner webs. Cere bright yellow; irides, deep orange yellow; 
feet buff yellow ; ; length of male 125 inches; of female 143; of the latter 
the wing to end of 4th quill is 8->ths ; tail4 inches beyond, from base 
nearly 7; tarsus about 2; mid. fol 1-8;ths ; tarsus with anterior scales 
large, transverse ; A asiot scales, small and numerous above, larger 
y below, and in two rows ; external lateral scales distinct and transverse ;. 
ternal lateral, indistinct,or confounded with the posterior. 


This widely spread hawk prefers a woody situation, though not in 
_ general found in thick jungles. It hunts about avenues, hedge rows, 
4 topes and open spaces in the jungle, often enters gardens, approaching 

_ close to houses. It takes its prey by asudden pounce, seldom attempt-. 
_ ingto follow. Its chief foodis lizardsand small or young birds. The 
q Shikra is very commonly reclaimed; in this state it is a bird of great 
_ courage, and will easily strike down partridges, crows, and even larger 
' birds, as the small hornbills (8. gingdanus) and young half grown 
- peafowl. I am informed that at Hyderabad it has been trained to hunt 

_ hares. Mr. Elliot says, ‘‘ a variety without the black line on throat is 
' called meetun, and is particularly esteemed in falconry.’’ 

4 ‘think it barely possible that the #. Dussumerzi of Temm. may be iden- 
tical with this bird ; though I see Colonel Sykes has referred to this 
' another species, and Mr. Elliot considers it as properly belonging to the 
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33.—A. Dussumerti.—F. Dussumerii, Temm.P.C. ?—Basha (the female) 
Basheen (the male), H. 


Ihave not hitherto seen this sparrow hawk, and take the following 
brief description from Mr. Elliot’s notes : “Above, brown, white eyebrow? 
tail with 5 or 6 bars; beneath, white barred, and a tinge of reddish on 
breast : utters a plaintive cry like the besra ; legs longand thin.” Colonel 
Sykes says, ‘Irides bright yellow, wings short, tail long and narrow (6% 
inches) ; total length of a femalel 24 inches.’As I before stated,! think that 


this species may be yet undescribed, for several specimeus of /. Dussu- 


merit appear to have been taken home by the French travellers, and 
the Shikra is the only species at all common. 


34.—A. Besra.—New species 9—Besra (female), Dhotee (male), H. 


Of this species I am also ignorant, and am indebted again to Mr. EI- 
liot’s notes for the following very brief notice. 

‘© Above, brown; beneath, white with brown spots ; becoming more 
cinereous with age, and the spots beneath becoming broad bars; cere 
and legs greenish yellow ; eyes yellow, large pupil; length about 12 in- 
ches, tarsus 2,2; of an inch.’’* = 


30.—4. fringillartus.—English sparrow-hawk.+ - 

I shot a specimen of what I suppose may be the European species in 
thick and lofty jungle on the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries, at about 
5000 feet of elevation—I add a description of my specimen :—Above ofa 
deep clove brown with black reflections, head and back of neck almost 
black, tail light grey, with 4 broad dark bars on the centre feathers, and 6 
on the external ones, face and ears dusky, throat white, with a longitu- 
.dinal stripe, anda few streaks of dusky black ; breast,abdomen, and thigh 
coverts, white, numerously and broadly barred with rufous brown, mixed 
with dusky brown ; under tail coverts pure white 3 cere and legs lemon 
yellow ; irides bright yellow; total length 143 ; wings to end of 4th quill 
74; tail 5-;S ths ; tarsus 2 ; middle-toe 1-;%ths ; tarsi thin, with the ante- 
rior and posterior scales each of one entire piece; no lateral scales. 


* I have only met with it in the Soonda jungles,where it is taken young by a caste call- 
ed Halapyks, and sold to faleoners from Hyderabad.—W. E. 

+ I think the Basha will ultimately turn out to be identical with this. My impression 
on seeing the Basha inthe Gykwars Shikar Khanah at Baroda, was that it was the Ene- 


lish sparrow hawk. It was very like the az in miniature, which I here first identified 
as the Goshawk.—W. E, % 
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Genus ASTER.—Goshawh. 
36.—A. palumbarius.—Goshawk.—Baz (female), Joorah (male), H. 


I obtained a specimen, of what I consider as the young male of this 
bird, seate on a bough on oneof the thick woods of the Neilgherries close 
to Ootacamund. I several times afterwards observed a pair of apparent-_ 
ly the same bird hunting together near Coonoor, where they had com- 
mitted several depredations on some pigeons, and I one day saw them 
make an unsuccessful swoop ata flock of pigeons close to the house. 
- Their flight was swift, similar to that of sparrow-hawks, but at a consider- 
able height, whence they made a sudden pounce. I adda description 
of my specimen:—Above of a dark brown; the eyebrows white, and the 
P feathers of the head, hind neck, and upper part of back Lee edged 
Me with whitish, and with white base; tail of a lighter tint, barred with 4 
dark bands on centre feathers, and 5 on the rest; beneath, white; onthe 


sides of the breast a cluster of large oval brown spots, and a few others 
sparingly distributed over the abdomen; the thigh coverts are trans- 
versely banded with brown; cere and feet lemon yellow; irides bright 
yellow; length 164 inches; wing 83 to the end of 4th quill; tail beyond 
41, from base 7; tarsus 2,1,; feathered in front more than halfits length ; 
middle toe 2 inches; anterior and posterior scales large, transverse ; ex- 
ternal lateral, small irregular. I see by Mr. Elliot’s notes that he con- 
siders the celebrated Baz of India to be identical with the European 
goskawk. 


Famity STRIGIDAl.— Owls, 
Sus Fairy STRIGINA.—Typical owls. 
Genus STRIX, Auct. 


4 37.—S. Javanica. Horsf.—S. flammea, var.?>—Kareya, or Kurail H.— 
- vulgo, Booree Chooree.—White Owl. 


_ This has been separated from the European species on account of 
As ome slight though permanent deviations of colour, which many do not 
consider as sufficient to warrant a specific distinction. As, however, 
"Colonel Sykes has followed Horsfield, I shall also do so. The white 
Bowl frequents wooded places, topes, bushy nullahs, and trees, near tanks 
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and rivers. Though generally spread, it is not very common. It utters 
a harsh shrill cry at night; Mr. Elliot in his notes says, “The natives 
assert that in doing so, drops of blood are forced from its bill, and should 
any of these fall on the backs of cattle, they become weak in the loins.” 

The chief food of this owl is rats and mice. Whilst at Madura lately, 
one flew into my room at an open window after a rat that was running 
about, and I secured it alive; length of one specimen from tip of bill 17; ~ 
(from top of disk 14) wings 12; tail 5; tarsus 23; middle toe 23; ex- 
pansion of wings 3 feet. 


38.—S. Longimembris.—New species ?—S, Javanica, var. ? 

On the Neilgherries, near Coonoor, ina bushy valley, I obtained aspe- 
cimen of an owl very similar to the last, but differing in some structural 
points, as well as in the shade of plumage. If it should be considered 
a distinct species, it may be named as above, from the comparative length 
of both wings and legs. 

Description—The ground tint of the plumage is similar to that of 
S. Javanica, but lighter or more yellow. The grey tint on the upper 
plumage of the latter is replaced by a deep brown colour, and the white 
spots are less numerous. Below, the white is much tinted with oche- 
rous, and the brownish red spot on the disk of the common species is 
here ofa very deep brown. The most important differences, however, 
are structural, as will be seen by comparing the measurements with those 
of the last. 

Total length about 174; of wing 143; tail 54; tarsus 3}; middle toe 
231. The wings reach two inches and more beyond the tail, whilst in 
Javanica they only reach half an inch or so. A similar species to this 
is indicated in Griffith’s Cuvier as follows—“ Tuzdara, owl—S. perlata, 
Licht.—S. Tucdara, n. &c. Like S. flammea, but the legs are longer— 
Brazil.” 


Genus OTUS, Auct. 


39.—O. brackyotos, Cuy.—Short eared Owl.—Chota Ghooghos, H. 


I have hitherto only obtained this species on the table-land, though 
I am informed it is also found in the Carnatic and Northern Circars in 
suitable ground. It is not very common—frequents long grass on the 
open plains, and is occasionally flushed when beating for florikin, Of 
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two specimens I possess, one is nearly white below, whilst the other is 
of a deep ochreous tint throughout. ) 


40.— S.% lugubris, Tickell*—Jour. As. Soc. Ben. No. 23.—Choghud 
Besruh, H. 


As I have never seen this species of owl I merely place it here pro- 
visionally. It probably does not belong even to this sub-family, for Mr. 
Elliot (to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of it as a peninsular - 
_ species) says, “ It seems to belong to the falconine owls, with a short 
tail, of Cuvier.” 

Description.—Above of a uniform dusky brown, beneath whitish, 
barred with rusty brown like the Besrah—this barring decreases in 
quantity every year. A white line on the forehead, wings and tail, with 
? dark transverse spots; bars of the tail five in number, and the latter tipt 
___ with white. Irides, large, yellow; cere greyish, fringed with black hairs ; 
im legs greyish, covered with hairs to the toes; length about 12 inches, 
breadth 26. This owl inhabits hills, rocky and jungly places. Mr. 
Tickell says, ‘ inhabits the retired parts of the thickest jungle, coming | 
towards the edges and open parts at night. Itis completely nocturnal, 
| and in a calm moonlight night its cries may be heard to a great distance, 
i resembling strongly those of a strangling cat.’”’ Mr. Elliot says, ‘ when 
seized cries like a child.” 


Sup FAMILY 


——? Sub-typicel Group, Sw. 


Genus URRUA, Hodgson.t 


4\).—U. Bengalensis.—Otus Bengalensis, Frankl. and Vig.—Gould. 
Cent. pl. 3—Googoo, H.—Common Indian horned Owl. 


_ This large and handsome owl is the most abundant and most 
universally spread of the large owls of India. In the Carna- 
tic the googoo frequents rocky barren hills chiefly, where seve- 


* T have adopted the name given to this species apparently by Lieut. Tickell, of the 
Bengal army, in an excellent account of a few birds collected by him in the jungles of 
Borabhum and Dholbhum. It would not I hope be too much to expect from him a full 
catalogue of the birds of the vast plains of Bengal, and neighbouring countries, arranged 
according to the modern nomenclature, in which his former list is rather deficient, 
From this list (published in 1833) he appears highly qualified for the task, and as it is 
undoubtedly a desideratum, I trust he will be induced to undertake it. 

: + Journal Asiatic Society Bengal—No, 65. 
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ral may often be seen seated even for some hours after sunrise. 
In the Deccan it frequents rocky ravines, banks of rivers, and 
holes in the steep sides of the precipitous trap hiils—also often 
found about old buildings, forts and walls. On the Neilgherries it is 
however generally found in the dense woody glens there. Though 
partially diurnal, it chiefly preys during the night ; its chief food is rats 
and lizards, occasionally birds, crabs, and frequently large locusts and 
mantides. I have at present a pair, male and female, of this species 
alive in my possession. Their usual cry is a single, loud, clear and ~ 
prolonged hoot. I occasionally at night heard them utter a low indis- 
tinct strangling sort of cry. They vomit bones and feathers in the form 
of apellet. When alarmed they hiss, and make a loud snapping noise 
with their bills. If a dog or other animal approaches, they lower the 
head almost to the ground, erecting tle whole of the feathers of the. 
body, and spreading out their wings to their full extent; these from the 
stooping position of the bird are nearly vertical, almost touching the 
ground with their upper edge; and from their extent the bird presents 
a formidable front to an intruder. Their egrets certainly seem con- 
nected with their exalted sense of hearing, being generally raised 
whilst in the act of listening. They are also efect during sleep, at 
which time the wings are also occasionally brought forward. I may 
here remark that the egrets of this bird are drawn too large in Gould’s 
Century, and besides they are never permanently raised in the position 
there indicated, being kept much more erect, nearly vertical indeed. 


Genus BULACA, Hodgson, loc. cit—_SCOTIAPTEX, Sw. ? 


42.—B. Sinensis.—S. Sinensis, Gray, Gray and Hardw. Ill. I. Z.—S. 
pagodarum, Temm. P. C.—S. selo-puto, Horsf.—S. Indranee, 
Sykes 9—Young bird ? 


I have only once observed this very elegantly marked species, which 
I have referred provisionally to Mr. Hodgson’s lately proposed genus. 
I met it ina tope, and some large single trees, near Verdupettah to the 
S. of Madura on the Palamcottah road. If, asI suspect, S.pagodarum 
and S. selo-puto are identical with this bird, Mr. Gray’s specific name 
must be abandoned. It is an owl of pre-eminent beauty, both as re- 
gards the shade of the plumage and the softness and delicacy of the 
markings. 

Length (from top of bill) 21 inches; of wing 14; tail 72; tarsus 22; 
middle toe 2-;2,ths; irides, deep brown. Has aharsh and dissonant _ 
cry at night. a 
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Genus SCOPS, Sav. 


 43._S. Javanicus, Less.—S. Lempyi, Horsf. 2—§. noctula,Temm ?—In- 
dian Scops Owl. 


I procured a single specimen of a small owl, that answers the brief 
description of Lesson, in the western ghauts near the Peria pass. 

Description.— Above, brownish,varied with ferruginous and blackish. 
Quill feathers with the outer webs marked by several strongly defined © 
bars of buff; beneath of a ferruginous tint, finely vermiculated with 
brownish, and the feathers streaked in the centre with blackish. Length 
(from tip of bill) 93 ; wing 6; tail 23; tarsus ths; 4th and oth quill 

_ feathers longest, and the 2d is equal to the 7th. 


n « 


Sus Faminy AETOGLAUCINA, Hodgson. —Hagle Ouls. 
Genus HUHUA, Hodgson, loc. ext. 


44.—H, pectoralis.—New species ?—Ooman, Mal. 


Description.—Above of a deep sepia brown, having in some lights 
a golden tint; most of the feathers, especially on the wing coverts, ter- 
tials, secapulars and tail, barred and mottled with light buff. Egrets 
long, with narrow bars of whitish; face, ears, rictal and mental bristles 
silvery grey, very strong and rigid; the frontal feathers also rigid and 
bristly. Beneaih, white, feathers barred with brown numerously on the 
_ throat, less so in the belly and vent, and the bars are larger and take 
 anarrow-headed form. A narrow pectoral band of brown, with a golden 
tinge, and edged with buffas above. Iridesdeep brown; cere greenish 
yellow ; bill greenish-horn, witha tinge of flesh colour; toes dirty red- 
dish yellow. 

Though I have placed this bird under Mr. Hodgson’s new genus 
_ Huhta, with which it agrees in some of the most important cha- 
4 racters, especially in its large and lengthened bill, large egrets, 
4 short stout and feathered tarsi, strong toes, and immense _ talons, 

_ yet it differs in the following respects: the bill is hardly straight- 
_ ened beyond the cere, it has an obsolete festoon, the nares are 
partially covered with bristles, which extend the whole length 

of the bill; the 5th and 6th quills are longest and sub-equal, and 
_ the tertials are nearly as long as the primaries ; the hind talon like- 
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‘wise is rather larger than the outer fore; the toes are nearly covered 
by bristly feathers, and there are 3 large scales on each of the toes 
next the talons. These differences, however, probably only entitle this 
bird to rank as an aberrant species, or it may be as a sub-genus. Length, 
23 inches; wing 163; tail 81; tarsus 2; mid toe 3; inner 33. 

Ihave hitherto only found this powerful and splendid owl in the 
dense and lofty forests of Malabar. It is chiefly nocturnal, issuing forth | 
to the more open spaces about dusk. I was informed by an intelligent 
native that it feeds on various mammalia, and also on fish, and that it 
will dive tosome depth for these. The stomach of the only specimen I 
procured was empty. It had just perched on a large palmyra palm over- 
looking a tank. It uttersa low moaning ery at intervals. Should it 
prove undescribed, it may be named as above, from the marked pectoral! 
band. 


Genus CULTRUNGUSS, Hodgson.—Ketupa, Less. 


A45.—C. Leschenaultii—Ketupa Leschenaultii, Less.—Temm. P. C. 26. 
—S. Hardwicki, Gray, Gray and Hardw. Ill. I. Z?—Amrazi ka 
Googoo, H.—Large horned wood Oul. 


Thave here adopted Mr. Hodgson’s excellent and classical name, 
though that of M. Lesson has the priority, not more on account of his 
accurate generic definition, than from the excellent composition of the 
word.* This powerful bird is generally spread throughout India, though 
far from being common. It frequents chiefly the more wooded districts, 
though also found in topes and avenues in open country. It is partially 
diurnal. Its voice is a loud and harsh hollow laugh. I kaow nothing 
of its food. Mr. Hodgson says that the genus is piscivorous, and thus 
the analogy of its feet and legs with those of Pand’on are beautifully 
explained. The markings of the species figured as S. Hardwickii in 
‘Gray and Hardwicke’s J/lustrations, appear not to differ from those of our 
present subject, and I suspect the sentillation of the tarsi there repre- 
sented is an embellishment of the native artist, most probably, and that 
this must therefore stand as a synonyme. 


* It is, I think, much to be regretted that Mr. Hodgson, who in this and other instances 
has shewn his talent in the formation of classically compounded words, should in general 
adopt unmeaning (to most readers) and cacophonous generic names from the vernacular 

dialect of Nepal. Y 
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Sus Famity 


——Hawk Owls 
Genus NOCTUA, Sav.—Hodgson.— Althene of recent authors.—Nyet?- 
petes, Sw. 


I shall here retain for the present the generic name of Noctua, though 
it has been properly objected to that it had been previously applied to a 
genus of moths. . 


46.—N. cuculoides, Vig.—Gould Cent. pl. 4.—Junglee choghud, H.— 
Jungle Hawk Owl, 


This very handsomely plumaged little owl is said in Goulds’s Cen- 
tury to be ‘“ supposed to be confined to the Himalayas.’’ I have found 
it wherever there is lofty jungle. In Goomsoor, on the eastern side; and 
on the west, in Travancore and Malabar, where it is by no means rare. 

It frequents lofty trees and flies about actively in the day time, at least 
when disturbed ; I have generally found it single, rarely in small flocks, 
It feeds on various large insects, chiefly coleopterous. 

Irides golden yellow; bill andlegs greenish horn colour. Length 9 
inches ; wing 5; tail 3; tarsus ths; mid toe 12. 


47.—N. Indica, Frankl.—S. trama, Tem. P. C. 68.—Choghud, H.— 
Peenglah, Mah.—Lititle spotted Owl—Divining Owl. 


This little owl is extremely abundant in Southern India (more so, par- 
ticularly in the Carnatic, I think, than in the Deccan), and is often very 
annoying from its familiar and noisy habits. It generally roosts during the 
day in large trees, but frequently also in the caves of houses or under the 
roof, and though it is most active and noisy during the night time, feed- 


_ ing then, yet it is often very noisy during the day, uttering its harsh 


squabble, three or four joining in chorus at the same time. Its usual cry 
is something like ‘ jukl jukl jukl’, repeated very quickly. 
About sunset it usually sallies forth from its roosting place to feed; its 


_ chief food is beetles and other insects, but it occasionally captures mice. 
_ Ittakes insects sometimes on the wing, or snaps one off the ground or 
the trunk of a tree, during its low undulating flight, which is general- 
g ly short, but at times prolonged to some distance over the plain. 


In some parts of the country it is supposed to have the power of divi- 


mation. 


(To be continued.) 
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IV.—A Catalogue of the Species of Mammalia found in the Southern 
Muahratta Country ; with their Synonimes in the native languages in use 
there —By Wauter Enuior, Ese., Madras Civil Service. 


The district of India, in which the animals contained in the following 
list were procured, is a part of the high table-land towards the south 
of the Dekhan, commonly called the Southern Mahratta Country, and 
constitutes the British zillah of Dharwar. It ought, likewise, geogra- 
phically speaking, to include the small province of Sinda, which, accord- - 
ing to the political arrangement of the country, is placed under the 
zillah of Canara, in the presidency of Madras. 

The general boundaries are the rivers Kistnah and Bhima on the north 
and N.E.; the Tungabhadrariver on the south ; the Nizam’s territory on 
the east, and the Syhadri range of mountains on the west. The latterare 
generally called the Ghats; a term which however properly applies only 
to the passes leading through them. 

The general face of this tract is much diversified, and affords a great 
variety of elevation and of geological structure, thereby materially affect- 
ing the distribution and the habitat of the different species of animals 


existing within its limits. 

The whole of the western portion is a thick forest, extending from the 
outskirts of the mountainous region of the Ghats to their summits, and 
clothing the valleys that extend between their different ridges. It 
abounds with the teak and various other lofty forest trees, festooned by 
enormous perennial creepers. The bamboo forms a thick and luxuriant 
underwood in some places, while others are entirely cpen, and the banks 
of many clear and rapid streams flowing thrcugh it, abound with the 
black pepper plant, the wild cinnamon and other odoriferous shrubs. 
Portions of this forest are often left entirely untouched by the axe or 
knife, forming a thick impervious shade for the growth of the black 
pepper, cardamom and Mari palm--(Caryota Urens). These are called 
kans and are favourite resorts of wild animals. 

To the east of the regular forest lies a tract called the Mulnad, or 
rain-country (though the natives of the plains often include the jharz, 
or forest,under the same denomination),in which the trees degenerate into 
large bushes, the bamboo almost entirely ceases, and cultivation, chiefly 
of rice, becomes much more frequent. The bushes consist chiefly of 
the karunda, the pallas, &c. It abounds in tanks and artificial reservoirs 


for purposes of irrigation. = 


e 
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- Kast of the Mulnad is a great extent of alluvial plain, producing fine 
crops of wheat, cotton, maizes, millet, &c.* and on the Nizam’s frontier 
are found a succession of low dry hills, with tabular summits, often rising 
in abrupt scarped precipices, and intersecting and traversing the plains 
in various directions. They are clothed with low thorny jungle of babud 
and acacia, and their bases, and the valleys between, composed ofa light 
sandy soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches, &c.+ 

The first or mountainous division consists chiefly of micaceous, clay, 
and other schists, which to the northward are succeeded by basaltic or 
trap formation. The Mulnad is composed of undulating clay-slate hills, 
which become covered with basalt to the north. This trap formation 
extends in a slanting direction from S. W. to N. E. nearly coinciding 
witha line drawn from Sadasheaghur on the coast, to Beejapoor and 
Sholapoor—and, what is remarkable, is almost coincident with that mark- 
ing the separation of the two great tribes of the population using to- 
tally distinct languages,—the Mahrattas and Canarese. 

The hills to the N. E. and E. are all of primitive sand-stone, sometimes 
resting on schists, sometimes immediately on granite, which latter is 
the rock nearest the surface in the central and eastern plains. Buta 
well defined range ofhills to the S. W., called the Kupputgud, is entirely 
composed of micaceous and clay slates, resting on granite. The hills more 
tothe N. and N. W. are basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 


: 
: _ these different lines of hills and eminences are composed of the rich, 
| black mould, called regu, or cotton ground, resulting from decomposed 


basaltic rocks. Tothe N. E.a considerable tract of limestone is found, 


_ resting on the sandstone, about Bagalkote, Badami Hdangtnd, Mudibi- 
hal, &c. 


The distribution of species throughout these different tracts is shown 


in the following table; those marked * are confined to one tract only :-— 


| *Bolcus sorghum, Panicum Italicum, Cicer arietinum. 


+ Panicum spicatum, Panicum miliare, Phaseolus max, Phaseolus mungo, &c. 


~ 
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1.—Simia (Macacus) Rudiatus.—Cercocebus Radiatus, Geof. 
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This species abounds over the whole country, sometimes inhabiting 
the wildest jungles, at others living in populous towns, and carrying off 
fruit and grain from the shops of the dealers, with the greatest coolness 
and address. 


2.—Simra (Semnopithecus) Entelius.—Cercopiihecus Entellus, Geoff. 
me Moosya. Canarese............ Sass = oe 
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The black-faced monkey of Pacopenis —Abounds more particularly is 
_ the forests, where its loud wild cry is particularly striking. They are 
_ both useful and troublesome to the sportsman, who may often judge by 
_ their agitation and chattering of the vicinity of some beast of prey ; while 


_ he himself is apt to be assailed in a similar manner when trying to steal 
upon the more timid kinds of game. The species is celebrated in Hin- 
du mythology, for having, under their leader Hanuman, assisted the hero 
and demi-god Rama, the first Hindu conqueror of the forests of Southern 
India, as related in the Ramayana. 

4 The Entellus appears to want the cheek pouches characteristic of 
Semnopithecus. An adult male measured, from muzzle to insertion of 
tail 1 foot 103—length of tail alone o feet 24—height from heel te 
¢ rown 3 feet 21—weight 22 lbs.—dce. of an adult female 18. 


3.—Pteropus Edulis medius.—Pteropus Medius, Temminck ; Afonog. 
: de Mam. 1. 176. 
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The flying-fox of Europeans. Its flesh is esteemed good eating. The 
tongue of this animal is remarkable, being covered with large papillae, 
pointing backwards, and each one terminating in a brush or collection 
of bristly points. 

Length of the male, 12to 13 inches—weight 290z—of a female, 20 oz. 
Expanse of wings upwards of 4 feet. 

When disturbed during the day, they fly slowly round and round, with 
a low screaming noise, and soon settle again; hovering for a moment 
over a bough, they catch suddenly with the claw at the angle of the 
wing, and, allowing the body to drop, they swing with a single hold. 
They vary considerably in shade and colour. 


4,— Pleropus (Cynopterus) Marginatus, Fr. Cuvier.—Pteropus Margt- 
natus, Temminck ; Monog. de Mam, I. 202. 
- Length, 44 inch. Weight, 2oz. a male. 
The dentition agrees with the statement of Fr. Cuvier,which he adopts 
as the character of his genus Cynopterus. 
Incisors $ canines |} molars 4 4— 30. Is somewhat rare ; found in 
clusters on the folded leaves of the plantain, the palmyra, &c. 


« 


3.—Vespertilio (Megaderma) Carnatica ?—New species? M. lyra ?. 


General name for all bats, Kankapat:, Can. Tow ee 3 
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This species differs from the dentition commonly assigned to Mega- 
derma, in having incisors 2 canines 1 + molars 3 3—24; whereas the 


molars according to Geoffroy are 4 +4, 


Be 


Above, mouse colour ; beneath, a Nasal appendage large, oblong, 
reaching to the base of the ears, with a plait or fold down in the centre, | 
Oreillon cordate,the anterior lobe high and pointed, the posterior rounded; | 
the muzzle truncate, the under lip cleft. Four mamme. Female gene- | 
rally larger.* 


Female. Male. 
Deng thik: sm acne dive Ge ANCES a.m coeie «mire «GO IREREe: 
Expansion of wings 193 =< ...... so 00 GS 
Mae (behind). <3 sade? i 


* Temmincek states that the females and young of some bats live apart from the males at ip 
certain seasons, which may account for this, Mon. de mam. Tom. ii. p, 5. 
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These were the largest dimensions ascertained from 14 females and 
@ males, obtained at various times. They are common inthe Mulnuad, in 
old temples, caves, &c. 


6.—Vespertilio (Rhinopoma) Hardwickii. 
Weight....10 drs. Maie.. 8 crs. 13 grs. Female. 
Length of body.......... 255, inches. 


Eilers, secesss 225 


Svs 
3 
9 4 
—— carpus 2545 
5 


tarsus 255 
Ex pense cf wings...13. 2s 
This is probably the species already described by General Hard- 
wicke, but the means are not at hand of verifying his description. 
This species hes the muzzle long, thick, truncated and surmounted 
_ witha sma'l leaf. Oreil!on oblong, bi-scuminated ; forehead concave, 
with a fossa or channel running down the centre. The nostrils are 
_ placed in the truncated plane of ihe muzz’e, being covered with a mem- 
brane slit transve:sely, and with a smal] round pun ture in the middle of 
the slit. By means of this apparatus the animal is enabled to open or 
: shut its nostrils at plersure. The leaf-like process rises from the same 
plane of the muzzle. Found in old ruins to the eastward of the province- 


Rhinolophus, Geof. 


This, and the two following species, seem to form a subdivision of the 
- section Rhinolophus (Geoffroy), difering in the number of teeth and hav- 
ing in common a remarkable peculiarity common to all, not included in 
his specific characters, which mav be described as a circular cavity, or 
sac, behind the nasal crest. This cavity the animal can turn out at 
. : pleasure, like the finger of a glove; it is lined with a pencil of sti hairs, 
and secretes a yellow substance like wax. When alarmed, the animal 
opens this cavity and blows it out, during which it is protruded and 
- ithdrawn at each breathing. Temminck notices it under the name of 
asyphon, orpurse in #. Jnsignis and Speoris. 
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Dentition,incisors 2 ; canines +4; molars + £28; whereas in Geoffroy’s 
group the molars are 323, andthe total number 30. But Temminck 
makes them vary from #to £. The upper incisors are distant, placed 
‘hear the canines and triangular, broad at the edge and sloping back to the 
root, the lower ones are close together, crenelate at the edge, each 
having three points. In all other respects, the characters are the same 
as Rhinolophus. Nose furnished witha complicated crest. Kars dis- 
tinct, marked with transverse distant wrinkles. Interfemoral membrane 
large. Warts on the pubes. 


7.—Ehinolophus Speoris 2—R. Crumenifere, Peron.—R. Marsu- 
pialis, Geoff—R. Dukhunensis, Sykes. 

Ears large, erect, acuminate, rounded to the base. Muzzle short, 
crest very complicated,-consisting ofa simple transverse membrane, or 
leaf extending between the eyes, behind which is the circular sac. In 
front is a cavity, in which are pierced the complicated nostrils, and sur- 
rounded by another smaller membrane; the upper portion next the 
frontal leaf thick and fleshy, the lower, above the lip, fine. On either 
side without this are three smaller paralle] membranes or fringes, reaching 
from the eyes downwards. Body short, thick, of a light mouse colour. 
Interfemoral membrane, narrow, square, including the tail, which consists 
of about four joints, the halfof the last joint being free at the point. 
Pubes naked, large, with one or two warts. Two pectoral mamme, two 
inginual.* Females with the frontal sac less developed. 

On a comparison of about 18 specimens, the measurement of the 


largest was— 
Male. Female. 
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Found in old buildings, wells, &c. 
The Dukhunensis of Sykes is said to differ from Speoris in the length — 
of the carpus, but in Temminck,Monog. de Mam. T. II. p.17,the forearm — 
4 


* Whether the latter are false or real is doubtful. It has been said they have no lacteal F 
glands, but I haye constantly remarked them, and that they are smaller in the young a 
female, | q 

’ 7! 
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is stated to be shorter than the whole length, and the difference of colour: 
is not sufficient to constitute a specific difference, 


8.—Lhinolophus Murinus.—New Species. 

Ears large, erect, rounded ; muzzle short, with a tranverse frontal leaf. 
or membrane, and the sac behind it as the last, and in fronta simple 
membrane round the nostrils, Body short, and thick. Interfemoral 
membrane large, including the tail, all but the extreme tip. Pubes small: 
covered, Mamme as in the preceding, colour dusky brown, paler be- 
neath. 

Male.—Length 15; tail 1 2,—38,'5 : ear 7%; carpus 1 3653 tarsus, 
barely 3% ; expansion of wings 10}; weight 4 drs. 20grs.—The sexes: 
nearly alike. 


9.—Rhinolophus fulgens.—New Species. 

This resembles the last in every respect, but the membranes of the 
crest are more developed. Coloura bright fawn above, and golden be- 
neath. Membrane of the wings blackish. . 

Length 1,9; tail -9,—27%; ear ;%3 carpus 1,5; tarsus barely 7% 5 
expansion of wings 104; weight 4 drs. 24 grs. 

Very rare. The above is the description of an adult male. 

It cannot be identified with the R. Jarvatus of Horsfield, which it re- 
sembles in colour, because it (the Larvatus), has the complicated crest 
and dimensions of Speoris. 


10.— Taphozous —s 


eS Sw Si 2 er le ee 


Of this only one specimen was obtained of which the description has 
been lost. 
Vespertilio Proper. 
Two small species are common, but neither of them have been identi- 
fied. i 


11.—Vesperiilio 
_ Ears small, sub-triangular, shorter than the head ; oreillon oblong, 
rounded, colour above pale dusky brown, beneath lighter. 
Length 2 inches; tail 4—2,%; carpus 153, ; expansion of wings 10 
inches, 


12.— Vespertilio ———. 


Smaller than the last. Ears larger, rounded, nearly as long as the head. 
i Oreillon curved and andes at the end. Colour dark brown above and 
4 below. 
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Length 1,5 ; tail ~7,—2 75 3 carpus 1; expansion of wings 73. 


13.—Sorex Indicus, Geoff. 
ae co 
Sondelz, Canares€....cece :0e ences WO! 
Chachundar, Dukhani. ......2..0..00 pues 


14.—U sus (Prochilus) Labiatus.— Ursus Labiatus, Blainville. 


Kaddi, Karadi, Canarese ..... sence Toe 
Rinch, Duakhant:: 22% sree AgestAy 


Aswal, Malivattas. oc... seams 

The peculiar dentition of this animal, distinguishing it from Gen. 
Ursus, has been remarked by Colonel Sykes. There are never more than 
4 incisors in the upper jaw. I possess several crania, one of them with 
the milk teeth just giving way to the adult ones, all agreeing in this pe- 
culiarity. Their food seems to be black ants, termites, beetles, fruit, 
particularly the seed of the Cassia fistula, of the date tree, &c., honey. 
When pursued, they carry their cubs on their back. In 1833 a bear was 
chased and killed, having carried her twocubs in. this manner nearly 
three miles. It appears to be a long-lived animal. Instances are 
known of their living in a state of captivity for 40 years. 


15.—Lutra Nair, Fr. Cuvier. 
Nirnai, Canarese, (literally “ water dog.’’) 8G “JDO 


Datwai bekk Do. of the Wuddar tribe.... snow a 


Pant kutta, Dukhani, (literally “water dog”) Ge: \y 
o 


Hud or Hada, Mahratta of the Ghats. 
Jalmanus and Jal manjar, Mahratta... 


16.—Canis Familiaris, (wild variety).—Canis Dukhunensis of Sykes. 
Sungli Kutta..cccccccese Dukhani...... wonwon (leg alias | 


The wild dog was not known in the Southern Mahratta Country until 
of late years. It has now become very common. The circumstance of 
their attacking in a body and killing the tiger, is universally believed 
by the natives. Instances of their killing the wild boar, and of tigers 
leaving a jungle in which a pack of wild dogs had.taken up their quar- 
ters, have come to my own knowledge ;_ and on one occasion a party of the 
officers of the 18th regiment, M. N. I. saw a pack run into, and kill,a 
large Sambar stag near Dharwar. I once captured a bitch and seyen _ 
cubs of this species, and had them alive for some time. : 
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17.— Canis Lupus, Lin. 


Wala eee 6.2... Canarese.......ocescece Ane 


MTOM o> ccc-os UKNAM ore. coceeses S403 


> 


This species does not appear to differ from the common wolf. Three 
young ones which | had alive for some time agreed very much with the 
description of the Canis pallipes of Colonel Sykes, but several adults 
that 1 shot differed in their colours an’ yeneral character. The head 
was large, the muzzie thicker,the colours in some cases more inclining to 
rufous,pariicularly on the fore legs: which in some cases were deep red ; 
and the same colour was found ou the muzzie from the evyesto the nose. 
Others have more rufous on the hind iegs, together with some black on 
the thighs, rump, and tip of the tail. 

Length from muzzle to insertion of tail 36 to 37 inches: do. of tail 16 
to 174; height at shoulder 24 to 26; lerngih of head 10; circumfer- 
ence of do. 16 017; weight of an adult female 44 lbs. 

The wolves of the Southern Mahratia Country generally hunt in packs, 
and I have seen them iu full chase after the goat antelope (Gazella Ara- 
bica). They likewise steal round the herd of 4ntelope Cervicapra, aud» 
conceal themselves on different sides till an opportunity offers of seizing 
one of them unawares, as they approach, whilst grazing, to one or other 
of their hidden assailants. Or cne occasion, three wolves were seen to 
chacea herd of gazelle across a ravine, in which two others were 
lying in wait. Thev succeeded in seizivg a female gazelle which was 
taken from them. They have frequently been seen to course and run 
down hares and foxes; and it is a common belief of the ryots that in the 
open plains, where there is no cover or concealment, they scrape a hole 
in the earth, in which one of the pack lies down and remains hid, while 
the others drive the herd of antelope over him. Their chief prey how- 
ever is sheep, and the shepherds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in play, while others carry off their prey : and that, if pur. 
sued, they follow the same plan, part turning and checking the dogs‘ 
while the rest drag away the carcass, till they evade pursuit. Instances 
are not uncommon of their attacking man. In 1324 upwards of 30 chil- 
| dren were devoured by wolves in the Purgunnah of Rone. Sometimes 
| a large wolf is seen to seek his prey singly. These are called won-tola, 
and reckoned particularly fierce. 


18.—Canis Aureus, Lin. 


DMO T Ue eles sass os «+ CANALCSE:, « ciee' <6 
eee 2, Dukhani...... 
Kg 


SRighalsseoe -.200 Weee- cose Slats 
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The native sportsmen universally believe that an old jackal, which 
they call dbhalu, is in constant attendance on the tiger, and whenever his 
ery is heard, which is peculiar and different from that of the jackal gene- 
rally, the vicinity ofa tigeris confidently pronounced. I have heard the 
ery attributed to the bhalu frequently. 


19.—Canis Bengalensis, Shaw and Pennant.—C. Kokree, Sykes. 


WGN Ds fee cic cc, oe Candrese eo eee B20 


Kemp nart (red jackal) do. BG 2 0%< 5 
Chandak Mars ag eee 


Lomri, Nomrt.....,+...Dukhani....... oe) |) 
ber 57 9 


WOU o 5.8 5.0 oko s c coscoeabratla see 

Length from nose to insertion of tail 20 inches; do. of tail 14 in. ; 
weight, male 71 1b. ; female, 61 1b.—both large specimens. 

Shaw’s animal appears to be identical with the Canis Kokree of Colo- 
nel Sykes. Its principal food is rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, 
&c. On one occasion a half devoured mango was found in the stomach. 
It always burrows in open plains, runs with great speed, doubling like 
a hare; but instead of stretching out at first like that animal, and trusting 
to its turns as a last resource, the fox turns more at first and if it can 
fatigue the dogs, it then goes strait away. It is remarkable that though 
the brush is generally tipt with black, a white one is occasionally found, 
while in other parts of India, as in Cutch, the tip is always white. 


20.—Viverra Indica, Geoff.—Rasse, Horsfield. 
Pynagin bekk........ J CANBTESE: 4.5 Doar 8m 


Mushak ball 2000 ereree » Dukhani... Sipe Lao ui as ie 


Ka8turt. docs ct coors MBRoELA, See ee 


Length from the nose to insertion of tail 22 inches ; do. of tail 153 in: 
—total 373—weight 54 Tp.—an adult female. 

Varies much in the distribution of the marks on the fur. Specimens 
from the Sonthern Mahratta Country illustrative of this variety have 
been deposited in the British Museum, 


21.— Mangusta Mungos.—Herpestes Bruises, Desm. 
Magia lice She.:< 50: e'e's, 8 9 0 RGR C80 ie gal SOR 


MaNG006 0.0 vine gon 0 cess st UATE sa gost gee 
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There does not appear to be any difference. between the Mangusta 
Mungo and Mangusta Cafra, both of which are referrible to the Herpes - 
tes griseus of Desmarest. 


22.—Mangusta Vitticollis—Herpestes Vitticollis, Bennett, Proceed. 
Zool. Soc. 1835, Part 111. p. 67. 

A specimen of this animal was procured in the thickest part of the 
ghat forests by accident, in 1829, and is now deposited in the British 
Museum. It is very rare, inhabits only the thickest wood, and its habits 
are little known. Size the same as MZ. Grisea. 

As the animal has never been figured, a drawing is given. 


~~ 


23.—Paradoxurus Typus.—Fr. Cuv. 
Sap Chee oe: Canes csc toes = 2 BT 
Menus. oe Dek oo... LS sgh dno 
| Common in the Mulnad, living in trees, thatched roofs of houses and 
huts, &e. 


) Dimensions. 

Male. Ft. inch. Female. Ft. inch. 
Length of body.. 1 103 1 5 

Pes tails... 1° 74 1 6 

3 3.6 B lies 
Length of head.......... GS ea et Sane es Bree 
; es. roe oe ecedae secs to 


Dieiamiee DeIWEeH Ne CATS S22. ese sacs escet vacees 


Length of sole of fore foot 27's ... I 
ere hid do. 2351... ce 2 
eee es... <2. 8h lbs... 


21.— Hyena vulgaris. ; 
Kirba. esses cccoee see. Canarese.. ...00. OW 


| 
| ; GTEC do... 100 SF Oye OW 


MenMerertyie hr ..<cco ieee ss Dakhani-...s... ay 
UM; od 

Length from nose to insertion of tail 3 ft. 6 in. ; do. of tail 1 ft. 5 in. . 
—total 4ft. 11 m.; do. of head 1ft. 10 in.; snore teenies of do. | ft. 
84 in.; weight 74 lb. 
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25.—Felis Tigris, Lin. 
uly. Canareses: vs. ses Lehi Ho 


Bach, Dukiants... i.co ee ser ag \y 
Patayat Bag, do.  ....0. ashes ag F wali 
Wahag, Maltratta.s.se. seve owas 


The tiger is con mon over the whole district, breeding in the forest and 
mountain tracts, a) d coming into the open coun‘ry when the grain is on 
the ground. {nu sume places they do much mischief, and have been even 
known to carry off the inhabitants out of the villages, whilst sleeping in 
their verand:hs during the night. 

The following are the largest dimentions of any tiger, male and fe- 
male, killed in the Southern Mahratta Country, between the years 1329 
and 1833 inclusive, audin affording a comparison of fiom 70 to 80 in- 
dividuals, 


Adu't Male. Do. Adult Female. Do. 


fi. an. * “Tiras 
Length from noseto insertion of tail 6 2 Dn ise caer on 5 2 
OPA cee. es ec ecronecejecses syd) Sh Scant Oem 


Total ..020 8 Oh Sa ees eee 
Height at the shoulder........... oO 2 Ne Oe mae) 2 
Length from top of shoulder to end | 
OL TORS AE Oy eke Fe slate Sua Od eo Oe 3 23 ” oy 
from the elbow to the extremity 
of the toes’. .i..-..252. eee PL TOM), eens | ee 
Circumference behind the shculder 4 3 3 112..3 6 1” 99 
——~ of the forearm below the eltow 1 8 Le ieee De eer 
—— of the neck...... sMaiclateie/s sia /sismneeeteS 2 103..2 1 yy y 
sof the head. sc... ..0 ease 2 9 OS Ee Se 
-—— of forearm above theelbuw.... 2 3 4) sy..cey, ” 
Weight cee A: * Mesos seep eee : 


Ihave been thus particular in detailing the measurements of this 
species, because nothing is more common than to hear of tigers of 12, 
14, and even 15 feet in length. Most persons content themselves with 
measuring the skin of an animal after it is taken off; andI once meas 
sured a lion of 9 feet 4inches,which was noted by another of the party 
in his journal, as 11 feet: and by a third as 12—the one having meas 
sured the skin newly taken off and pulled out, the other when it was 
stretched to the uttermost by pegs, to dry. I do not believe that any 
tiger has ever been known that would exceed ten feet, 


¢ 
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The following particulars relative to the habits of the tiger were col- 
lected during several years, 

The female has from 2 to 4 young, and does not breed at any particu- 
lar season. Their chief prey is cattle, but they also catch the wild hog, 
the sambar, and, more rarely, the spotted deer. It is naturally a cowardly 
animal and always retreats from opposition until wounded or provoked. 
Several instances came to notice of its being compelled to relinquish 
its prey by the cattle ina body driving it off. In one case an official 
report was made of a herd of buffaloes rushing ona tiger that had seized 
the herd-boy and forcing it to drop him. Its retiring from the wild 
dog has already been adverted to. Though the wild hog often becomes 
ifs prey, it sometimes falls avictim to the successfal resistance of the 

wild boar. I once found a full grown tiger newly killed, evidently by 
the rip of a boar’s tusk ; and two similar instances were related to me, 
by gentlemen who had witnessed them, one ofa tiger the other ofa 
panther. It is generally believed thata tiger always kills his own 
food and will not eat carrion. I met with one instance of a tigress and 

two full grown cubs devouring a bullock that had died of disease. I 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day, on the report of tigers 
having been heard in the night, I followed their track, and found they 


a ee Toe 8 


: had dragged the dead animal into the centre of a corn-field and pick- 
: ed the bones quite clean, after which they found a buffalo, killed it, 
4 andeat only a small portion of it. Another instance was related ina 
letter from a celebrated sportsman in Kandeish, who having killed a 
. ; tigress, on his return to his tents, sent a pad elephant to bring it 
i. home. The messenger returned reporting that on his arrival he found 
a heralive. They went out next morning tothe spot and discovered 
me 


that she had been dragged into a ravine by another tiger and half the 
carcass devoured. They found him close by and killed him also. 

f The Bheels in Kandeish say, thatin the monsoon, when food is scarce, 
' the tiger feeds on frogs, and an instance occurred some years ago, in 
that province, of one being killed in astate of extreme emaciation, from 
a porcupine’s quill that had passed through his gullett and prevented 
his swallowing, and which had probably been planted there, in his at- 
tempts to make one of these animals;his prey. 

Many superstitious ideas prevail ;among the natives regarding the 
‘ tiger. They imagine that an additional lobe is added to his liver every 
year; that his flesh possesses many medicinal qualities ; that his claws 
“arranged together so as to form a circle, and hung round a childs neck, 
preserves it from the effect of the evil eye. That the whiskers constitute a 
deadly poison, which for this reason are carefully burnt off, the instant 
" the animal is killed. Several of the lower castes eat his flesh. 
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26.—Felis Pardus, Lin. 

Of this species there appear to be two varieties, a large and a small 
kind, though others are of opinion, that the smaller animal is the leo- 
pard.* The natives distinctly recognize the two kinds by different 
names. . 

The large variety—Honzga, Canarese... BA 0DK 

Tendwa, Dakhani... Nyaags 


Tendowa, of the Bauris or chita catchers. 
Asnea, Mahratta of the Ghats. | 
The smaller one—erkal, Canarese BOO BOT 


Gorbacha, Dukhani..... é 
ae 498 
Bibla, of the Bauris. 


The most remarkable difference between these seems to be that of 
size, but on a careful inspection, other particulars are detected. 

An examination of a large collection of skins, that had been brought 
for the Government reward, and were deposited in the office of the 
district, gave the following characters. The larger skins measured 
from 43 to 5 feet; the tail 23—73; the heightappeared tobe 23; the 
smaller ones were 3 to 34 ft. long; the tail 236; the height was 
from 13 to 2. 

The colour of the larger skins was generally pale fulvous yellow, the 
belly white, whilst others were deeper and more tawny, some beinga 
sort of reddish yellow, without any while at all,beneath. In the Kerkal 
there is also a great variety of shade. But generally a greater number 
of Honigas are pale coloured and of the Kerkals dark ; whence probably 
the name of the latter from sera, dark or black. As a general 
rule too, the fur of the Honiga is shorter and closer, that of the Kerkaé 
longer and looser. The character of the spotsis always thesame. They 
may be characterised as imperfect annuli, consisting of groups of spots, 
arranged in imperfect circles ; but sometimes approximating more and 
becoming like trifoils +,+, squares; :, or like the impression of a dog’s 
foot, particularly along the dorsal line, and on the head, neck, shoulders, 
loins and legs. Where the ground colour is dark, the spots are more 
confused. The tail is without annuli,spotted throughout, but sometimes 
the spots run into each otherat the end, giving the appearance ofa black 
tip. | 

* Col. Sykes also distinguishes two kinds of chefa, but considers the larger one to be 
the leopard. 

+ Shaw says,the leopard is distinguished from the panther by its paler yellow colour,and 


again that the leopard is considerably the smaller of the two, Here the paler ia thé 
larger. 
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The large variety is found chiefly among the rocky hills to the east- 
ward, the smaller is more common in the wooded country of the Mul- 
nad. The former is a taller, slighter, more active animal, exceedingly 
strong and fierce, the latter is smaller, and stouter, and varies much in 
size,some being not bigger than alarge tiger-cat, though the skull prov- 
ed them to be adult animals. The latter may be killed easily,while the 
Honiga is a very formidable assailant ; and several instances occurred of 
as many as fourmen having been killed by one, before it was put 
hors de combad. 

The strongest marked difference of character that I observed, was in 
the skulls, that. of the Honiga being longer and more pointed, witha 
ridge running along the occiput, and much developed, for the attach- 
ment of the muscles of the neck—while those of the kerkal were roun- 
der and the bony ridge was wanting. If this character is universal and- 
permanent, it will afford a gcod ground of distinction. 

At present I should be disposed to consider the Indian species as 
consisting of three varieties : 

(a.) The larger or Honiga. , 

(0.) Ditto of a uniform black colour, the spots appearing when the 
light shines strongly on the skin, from the Malabar Coast. 

(c.) The smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are the dimensions of a very large honiga killed in 
the Mulnad : length of body from nose to insertion of tail 4 ft. 6 in.. 
tail3-2; inall, 7-8; height at the shoulder 2ft. 33in. from ends of toes 


to top of shoulder 2—7; circumference of the arm below the elbow 
1-3°; head 1-11. 

This was avery large male called by the natives a Mar honiga, stouter 
than the generality of the larger kind. 


27.—Felis Jubata, Lin. 
Chircha, Chirtsa...Canarese....ee+eee+ee. oy oe asa 


Stwungi, do. Feeece@ sees teoescs ree uliva DBT ON 


oa AO alae se Sia iss. eis biel! sibs a o's roee km 


Yuz, Hindustani of the traimers......+cceces 


OY, 


They are caught in the district and trained to kill the Antelope eervi 


ae capra. They are taught always to single out the buck, which is gene 
_ tally the lastin the herd; the Meer Shikars are unwilling to slip until 


j : they get the herd to run across them, when they drive on the cart, and 
- unhood the cheesa. 
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23.—Felis Chaus, Gould.— Felis Affinis, Gray, 


Maut Bek Canarese ss 2 Bc) air SOO 


OM OU 
Kadu bek or Kar bek.. € Do. ofthe Waddar caste 1h 
Bella bek who eat them...... SON a 
om oC 
Sangli billi i aes talees Gi 
angli bill Dakhani....... : oh ers 
Bhaoga Mahratta of Ghats. ..... 


From an examination ofa number of skins deposited by me in the 
British Museum, Mr. Gray seems to consider the 4ffinis td be identical 
with Chaus. 


29.—Felis. Wagati, Mahratta of the Ghats. 

This animal I was unable to identify with any of the species described» 
so it may perhaps bea new one. It seems to differ both in size and 
colour from the Felis Viverrinus sent home byMr. Heath, and described 
by Mr. Bennet.* [It is peculiar to the western ghat forests. It 
approaches most nearly to the Felis Tigrina or Margay, Gm. ; the Felis 
Javanensis or Kuewuk, Horsf. ; and the Felis Diardt. 

The Wagati (an adult male) is 26 inches long, from the muzzle to the 
insertion of the tail, which is nearly Ll more—in all nearly 37 inches. 
The colour is pale yellowish grey—darker on. the back—yellowish white 


or pale yellow on the sides—white on the under parts of the body. The 
forehead has 4 longitudinalspots. Ina line with these, from the vertex, 
four lines run to the shoulders, the outer broader, the centre ones nar- 
rower, and these two last are continued almost uninterruptedly to the tail 5 
the others break diagonally into large longitudinal spots, which are 
continued in rows of smaller rounder spots to the centre of the belly. 
There are about six rows on each side, exclusive of the two dorsal lines. 
Two smallerbands run from the eye, and along the upper lip, to a throat- 
band running transversely below the ears. Two other similar trans- 
verse bands cross the breast with a row of spots between. The inside 
of the arm has two broad bands, and the soles are dark brown or nearly 
black. The tail is spotted on the upper half and indistinetly annulate 
towards the tip. It is very fierce—living in trees in the thick forests ; and 
preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A shvkaree declared that it drops 
on larger animals, and even on deer, and eats its-way into the neck; 
that the animal in vain endeavours. to roll or shake it off, andat last is 
destroyed. 

* Proceed, Zool. Soc, 1883, Part I. p. 68. 


(To be continued. J—~ ~~? } 
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V.—Some Account, Historical, Geographical and Statistical, of the Ceded 
Districis.—-By Lieutenant Newsoxp, a. D. c. to General Witson, 
c. B. commanding the Ceded Districts Division of the Madras Army. 


_ - Geographical position and artificial divisions.—The Ceded Districts 
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' Queen’s infantry,a company of European foot artillery, and two regi- 


iy 


_ Raichoor, in order to curb the unruly Poligars, to be a check on the 
_ Nabob of Kurnool, and to overawe the petty zemindars residing in the 


are situated nearly in the centre of Peninsular India, between the 13th 
and 17th degrees of north latitude, and the 76th and 80th east longitude. 
They comprize an area, in no part touching on the sea coast, of about 235 
miles long from eastto west, and about 195 broad from north to south. 
The superficial extent, not including the Kurnool and Sondur territories, 
amounts to 23,557 square miles of which about one-third is under cul- 
tivation. Though constituting a single military division,under command 
of a general officer, they are divided into two distinct collectorates, viz. 
the western portion, termed Bellary, and the eastern, termed Cuddapah. 
The former has an area of 13,056 square miles, und is subdivided into 17 
taluks or provinces ; the latter with an area of 10,501 square miles con- 
tains 16 taluks—viz. 


BELLARY. CUDDAPAH. 
I Adoni. 10 Kudlighi. 1 Banaganpully. 9 Gurrumcondah. 
2 Bellary. 11 Kumply. 2 Budwail. 10 Jummulmudgoo, 
3 Durmaveram. 12 Mudducksera, 3 Camlapur. 11 Koileoontla. 
4 Gooleum. 13 Pennaconda. 4 Chinnur. 12 Muddenpilly. 
5 Gooty. 14 Punchapollem, d Chitwail. 13 Poolvendla. 
6 Harponhully. 15 Raidroog. 6 Cummuim.- 14 Punganur. 
7 Hovin Hudgully. 16 Tarputtri, 7 Doopaud. 15 Raichooty. 
8 Hundi Anantapur. 17 Yadaki. 8 Doovoor, 16 Sidhout. 


9 Kodikonda. 


Each taluk is subdivided into more minute divisions, containing a cer- 
tain number of villages, the total of which is 14,969. To each collec- 
torate is appointed a principal collector of revenue, uniting to this office 
the functions of a magistrate ; and a sub-collector, with one or twoassis- 
tants. In the judicial department a judge and register. The whole of 
the above are European civil servants of the Company. Over each 
taluk is alocal native collecior, termed a tahsildar, who resides general- 
ly in the kusbah or capital town of the taluk. Under the judges are 
15 district native assistants munsifs, two muftis atthe zillah courts of 


_ Bellary and Cuddapah,and two pundits. Over each village are potails or 


hereditary headmen. 
As a military division the Ceded Districts have two cantonments, 
viz. Bellary and Cuddapab, and two small stations occupied by 


_ detachments, viz. Gooty and Cummum. The division headquarters 


is usually at Bellary, where a native cavalry corps, a regiment of 


_ ments of native infantry, are usually cantoned. It was recommended as 


a military post by Sir T. Munro in 1802, during the disturbances at 
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Nizam’s dominions between the Tumbuddra and Kistnah rivers, which 
from the distanse from Hyderabad had always been a disturbed district, 
and entirely beyond the control of the Nizam. One regiment of na- 
tiveinfantry is stationed at Cuddapah, and from these two principal 
stations two companies of native infantry are detached to Gooty, and 
one to Cummum. 

Boundaries.—The boundaries of the Ceded Districts (including Kur- 
nool) on the north are the Tumbuddra and Kistnah rivers, separating 
the districts from the territories of His Highness the Nizam; the lat- 
ter river also divides them from a portion of Guntoor; on the south 
they are bounded by Mysore and northern Arcot ; on the east, Nellore, 
and on the west by the Southern Mahratta Country, and a portion of the 
Nizam’s dominions; the Tumbuddra here forming the line of demar- 
cation. 

fTistorical Sketch—The Ceded Districts of the Balaghat, a compound 
word signifying a tract on the summit of the mountains, anciently form- 
ed part of the Hindu empire of Bijanugger, situated in the Carnatic. 
This old Hindu geographical division originally comprised the whole 
of the vast plateau in Southern India situated above the eastern and 
western ghats, but has been misapplied by modern writers to the 
tract along the eastern coast, in consequence of its being under the no- 
minal or real sway of the Hindu rulers of the Carnata. It is a well 
known historical fact, that the site on which the present city and fort of 
Madras stands was ceded to us by one of the later sovereigns of the Car- 
nata, Sri Rung Rayel, a fugitive from his capital of Bijanugger, and then 
residing (1693 A. D.) at Chunderghiri, a place to the N. W. of Madras. 
The existence of the Bijanugger empire can be traced as far back as the 
commencement of the 14th century of the Christian era, and comprized 
within its limits the capital of the Hindu princes (vide Bijanugger) ; 
while the rule of the Chitwail Rajas extended over the wild and jungly 
belts of the eastern frontier. After the defeat of Ram Raj, on the plains 
of Talicota, by the four Mussulman sovereigns of the Deccan (A. D. 
1564) the Ceded Districts fell under the sway of the Bijapore and Gol- 
conda princes; and, about 1689 A. D., under that of the wily Aurung-< 
zebe. After the demise of this monarch in 1707 A. D., and on the con- 
sequent decline of the Mogul empire, most of this part of India was 
annexed to the dominions of the Nizam ul Mulk of Hyderabad, from 
whom it was won in several hard-fought campaigns by Hyder Ali, be- 
tween the years 1767 and 1780. By the treaty of 1792, the Nizam ob- 
tained, as his share of Tippoo’s dominions, that part of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts extending from the Kistnah beyond the Pennaur river, including — 
the forts of Cuddapah and Gundicota: the British, the Baramahl, the © 
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Sultan’s possessions on the Malabar coast and the lower ghats. On the 
fall of Tippoo in 1799, the Nizam acquired the districts ebout Gooty 
and Gurrumcondab, and the tract of country around Colar, Nundidroog, 
Chittledroog, and Sera, the British retaining the forts. To the Mah- 


‘Yattas were to be allotted, among other districts, upper Soonda, Anna- 


gundi, Harponhully, and part of Chittledroog and Bednore, on certain 
stipulations. On the 12th October 1800, the British government con- 
eluded a new treaty with their late ally the Nizam, by which he ceded 
to the Company all the territory of the Balaghat south of the Kistnah 
and ‘fumbuddra rivers, and in short the whole of the possessions he had 
acquired by the treaty of Seringapatam, dated 18th March 1792, and by 
that of Mysore on 22d June 1799. The taluk of Adoni, which had been 
held in jaghire from the Nizam by the son of Muhabet Jung, was given 
up to the English in lieu of the fortresses of Copal-droog and Gujander- 
ghur on the northern side of the Tambuddra. Part of Gudipet and two- 
thirds of Punganoor were subsequently exchanged for some of the terri- 
tories that had been set apart as the conditional share in the spoil of the 
Peshwa, in case he acquiesced in the British arbitration of the dif- 
ferences existing between himself and the Nizam, and in the exemption 
of the latter from the payment of that odious tribute, the chout. These 
conditions were not acceded to by the Peshwa, and the reserved territo- 
ries were divided by the Nizam and the British in the proportion of 
two-thirds to the former. In return for the districts thus ceded, the Bri- 
tish government, among other things, agreed to defend the Nizam from 
hostile aggression, both external and internal; aregiment of native ca- 
valry and two of native infantry were added to the subsidiary force, 
which increased it to 1,000 horse 8,000 foot, anda detachment of artil- 
lery. The cession of territory was made ostensibly to guarantee to us 
by its revenue, valued in the schedule at 17,58,000 pagodas, the regular 


payment of the expense of the troops placed at the Nizam’s disposal ; 


or, to use a native expression, as a tunkah, in lieu of upwards of two 
lacs of rupees (or Arcot rupees 24,17,100 annually) paid in monthly by 
him for the support of six infantry battalions, a proportion of artillery 


and a cavalry regiment, the subsidiary force of 1798. Banaganpully 
4 was continued in Jaghire to Assad Ali, Sondur to the Peshwa, and Kur- 
_ nool, after paying its annual peshkush for two years to the Nizam, was 
finally to be transferred to the Company. 


The collection of the revenue and civil administration of the Ceded 


_ Districts was first entrusted to the able management of that sound and 


e practical statesman, Sir Thomas, then Major, Munro, who found the 


country ina state of anarchy and misery, arising from the mal-adminis- 


_ tration and negligence of the Nizam’s officers. Proceeding on the so- 
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called “ permanent system” they had carelessly confided the col- 
lection of, the revenue to numerous petty Poligar zemindars, 
brought up in a lawless country, which, since the expulsion of 
iis Hindu sovereigns, had been shattered by repeated foreign invasions, 
and torn by domestic broils: on one side tyranny and rapacity prevailed, 
on the other a determined obstinacy in withholding the sirear dues, either 
by fraud or corruption, or, when strong enough, by open resistance. 
The authority of the Nizam was set at nought by all parties. His own 
soldiery wrested their arrears of pay with interest from the villages on 
which they were billeted; while upwards of eighty Poligars, with about 
thirty thousand armed followers, occupying the forts and walled villages, 
were engaged in endless and bloody feuds with each other. Bands of 
robbers pillaged with impunity; and, in short, murder and rapine stalk- 
ed triumphant throughout this war-stricken land. But the master-haud 
was uponit. Under the vigorus measures of Munro, the disorderly soldi- 
ery of the Nizam was expelled within three months; and before a year 
had rolled on the most refractory of the contumacious Poligars, whom 
neither the Delhi viceroys, the Mahrattas, the Nizam, nor Hyder and 
Tippoo, could keep in subjection, were either reduced to obedience or 
compelled to quit the country. Order being at last restored, this excel- 
lent public servant, after a laborious investigation into the land tenures, 
and such of the revenue accounts as had escaped destruction, lost no time 
in laying the foundation of that admirable system of revenue, known 
under the term royetwar, which still exists under some modification. This 
he found the more easy to do, inasmuch as the ancient Hindu sovereigns 
of the CededDistricts, like the Malayan princes of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the chiefs of other ultra gangetic nations, lad always been considered 
as lords of the soil: consequently all lands, with the exception of some that 
had been givenaway in enaum, reverted to Government. . 

It has been said that the race of Poligars first sprang up between 
the fall of Bijanugger and the reign of Aurungzebe: but they 
existed long previous to this period, and often proved Tebellious 
vassals to their lege lords, the Hindu princes of Bijanugger, to 
whom they paid peshkush. Among the most powerful were rank- 
ed the chiefs of Anantapur, Raidroog, Auk, Punganoor,  Har- 
ponhully, Gurrumcondab, Ghuttu and Bellary; the three first are 
said to have formerly held the great offices of state under the 
Hindu administration, and to have been presented with land in jaghire 
in order to enable them to support their official diznities. The descend- 
ants of the Hindu sovereigns, who for many generations had been per- 


mitted to retain Annagundi,and some other places, in jaghire from their | 
Mahomedan conquerors, remained in quiet obscurity, residing principal- 


ly at Camlapur in the suburbs of the ruined capital of their ancestors, 
and at Pennaconda, indulging the firm hope, founded upon an old Hindu 
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prophecy, that they will one day regain the lost possessions of the 
family. The next of kin, a young boy about 10 years of age, resides at 
present in Annagundi under the care of the Dalwai, or hereditary prime 
minister, enjoying a handsome pension of 16,532 rupees per annum, and 
the revenue of a few villages, from the British government ; also of cer- 
tain districts on the north bank of the Tumbuddra from the Nizam. The 
descendants of the Harponhully, Raidroog, Punganoor and other chiefs 
are likewise handsomely pensioned. The Nabob of Kumool pays an 
annual peshkush for his dominions of 80,000 Company’s rupees. It 
was settled at alac; but, in consequence of the difference of coins, 
amounts only to the sum just specified. 

Physical aspect.—A considerable diversity exists m the pbysical 
aspect ofthe country. The general character however is that of an 
extensive plateau elevated on the shoulders of the western and eastern 
ghats, the plain of which forms a considerable angle with the horizon, 
inclining towards the eastern coast of the peninsula. For instance, we 
find the height of the plain east of the western ghats at Belgaum in the 
Southern Mahratta Country to be 2,500 feet above the level of the sea— 
at Bellary 1,600 feet; the average of the plain east of Bellary and Gooty 
1,182 feet—proceeding easterly to Cuddapah 507 feet, and the average 
on the eastern limit of the district 459 feet. The western ghats clearly 
form the anticlinal line, to which the arenaceous and schistous eastern 
ranges are more or less conformable. The plain has another and more 
gentle dip towards the north, viz. to the beds of the Kistnah and Tum- 
_ buddra,rising southerly as it passes the frontierto Nundidroog in Mysore, 
whence it slopes to the southward, forming the table-land on which 
stands the cantonment of Bangalore. The ved of the Kistnah on the 
northern frontier of the Ceded Districts is 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea: the plainrisesas we proceed southerlyto the centre of the districtto 
1,500 feet; onthe north frontier of Mysore to 2,223 feet ; at Nundi- 
_ droog to about 3,500 feet ; whence it sinks southerly to Bangalore, 

"which is about 3,000 feet above the surface of the ocean. The granitic 
_ cluster of Nundidroog constitutes the axis of elevation of this part of 
_ the country. Towards the centre of the district, the surface of the 
_ plain presents a monotonous and almost treeless extent, bounded by 
o the horizon, and unbroken save bya few rocky elevations that stand 
forth abruptly from the sheet of black soil, like rocks from the ocean. 
a The country from Bellary to Tarputry, and from Pennaconda, Gooty and 
2 Adoni to the Kistnah, is much ofa similar nature. Sir T. Munro might 
_ well observe that these districts are more destitute of trees than any part 
ei of Scotland he ever saw, and that the traveller scarcely mects with one 
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in twenty miles, and no where with a clump of fifty.* The country 
around Cuddapah, Gurrumcondah, Cummum and Buadwail consists of | 
flat lands at the bases of hills, well watered by streams and springs from | 
the neighbouring heights, and studded with topes and tanks. In the | 
Chitwail taluk the soil is said to be fertile and water abundant, yet its 
chief produce is ragg?. The country to the west of Bellary is wild and | 


hilly to the verge of the Kumply hills, whence it descends in a geutly f, 


sloping plain to the bed of the Tumbuddra, its western boundary ;—here 
it meets with the limits of the Nizam’s dominions, the Southern Mahratta | 
Country and Mysore. | 

Aiiils.—The hill ranges most worthy of note are those of the Nalla | 
Mulla &Lanea Mullah to the east, of Sondur and Kumply to the west,and | 
of Gurrumeondah and Punganoor to the south. The former take a S. by | 
easterly course, by Cummum to Cuddapah, whence they turn in a south- | 
easterly direction towards the famous hill-shrine of Tripetty. Their | 
formation is clay slate, sandstone, quartz rock, siliceous and arenaceous | 
schist, with a few hills of blue and grey limestone: the base of these | 
rocks is grauite. The Sondur and Kumply ranges have a somewhat pa- | 
rallel direction. Granite, laminar granite, granitoidal gneiss, gneiss in | 
distinct strata, hornblende rock, mica, hornblende, chloritic, ferrugi- | 
nous and siliceous schists, prevail. A blue limestone imbedding iron | 
pyrites occupies a large portion of the Cuddapah plain, where it occurs 
in beds dipping generally at an angle of 0° to the east. Granite occurs | 
in clustered and detached, dome-shaped masses , often crowned with tors | 
and logging stones. The principal clusters are those of Bijanugger in | 
the N. W. frontier—to the S. at Palsamudium, to the N. at Adoni, and] 
to the S. those of Pennaconda, &c. The greatest elevation attained is, 
by the slate and sandstone formation of the Nullah Mulla, some of whose 
peaks rise to about 3,500 feet above the level ofthe sea. One of the} 
peaks of the schistous ranges, to the west of Bellary, has an elevation| 
(by trigonometrical measurement) of 3,148 feet. | 

Valleys.—Vhere are no valleys that Ican satisfy myself have been} 
entirely caused by the erosive action of water, but there are many rifts | 
in the sandstone and slate hills, that have been deepened and widened | 
from this cause. Inthe same hills we see ravines and cul-de-sac hol- 
lows, which have evidently been formed by the water rushing down to) 
the plains during the rains. Deep vertical fissures cross the sandstone 


* Sincehis time the late collector Mr. Robertson has done much to improve the 
appearance of the evuntry by the plant ation of numerous topes, 
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ranges often clearing the hills to their bases; which appear, from the 
absence of disturban:e in the stratification, to have originated in the 
contraction of the rock itself, during its solidification ; and subsequently 
enlarged by the action of springs, which are often seen to burst forth at 
these discontinuations of the strata, and the rivers that find a veut throughs 
and wash the base of the cliffs. The pass of Ganjecotta, and the fis- 
sures of the hills south of Cuddapah afford good examples of these con- 
tractions. The principal valleys, however, follow the direction of eleva- 
tion, that is southerly and easterly.—The spaces between the granite 
hills, (for they cannot with propriety be termed valleys,and their flatness 
isonly interrupted by small taliround the hills of alluvial matter washed 
from the rocks by the rains), are often strewed or blocked up by large 
masses, precipitated by spontaneous splitting and exfoliation from their 
sides and summits, 

Rivers.—The Kistnah, Tumbuddra, Pennaur and Hogvi are the most 
considerable streams. The Kistnah rises in the Mahabaleshwar hills, 
enters the Ceded Districts, or rather Kurnool, at Calioor, where it meets 
with the ‘Tumbuddra a few miles to the N. E. ofthe city of Kurnool, 
and taking an EK. by N. course quits the territory a littleto the east of 
the Hoosanugger ghat, falling into the Bay of Bengal, after a course 
of about 700 miles, at Sipelar point. 

The Tumbuddra is formed by the confluence of two rivers—the 
‘Tunga and the Bhadra: the first rises amonz the western ghats south 
of Bednore ; the latter among the Baba Booden mountains. The sun- 
gum, or point of confluence, is at the sacred village of Coodly near 
Hooly Honoor. The united rivers enter the S. western frontier of the 
Ceded Districts, nine miles north from Hurryhur, taking at first a N. by 

-W. course, but shortly turning to the E., flow in a north easterly directis 
on, dividing the ruins of the ancient cities of Bijanugger and Anna- 
-gundi, to Hullaykola, where they are joined by the Hogri about 40 miles 
N. by KE. from Bellary. At the foot of the walls of Kurnool the Tum- 
buddra is met by the Hendery, and shortly afterwards mixes its waters 
with those of the Kistnah at Calloor. 
The Hogri river has its rise near the Baba Booden mountains in My- 
gore ; pursuing a northerly course of about 200 miles to the Tumbuddra,it 
enters the S. W. limit ofthe district about 12 miles S. of the hill fort of 
_ Raidroog, passing about 9 miles eastward of Bellary. 
The Pennaur springs from the granite hills near Nundidroog in My- 
a gore. It enters the southern boundary of the district at Challoor; pur- 
_ sues a N. by W. course to Ooderpidroog, whence, passing easterly by 
 Tarputry through the chasm in the Gundicota chain, and washing the 
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south-eastern base of the Cuddapah hills, it escapes through the valley 
of Sidhout end the Nellore district to the Bay of Bengal. Its tributary 
streams are the Chitravati, the Coond, the Paupugni, the Maundavia, 
the Paugher, the Baugonuddi, the Saggelair, the Goongaina, and a few 
others of minor note. 

None of the rivers of the Ceded Districts are navigated for the pur- 
poses of trade beyond the transit of merchandize over the ferries; and, 
with the exception of the Kistnah and the Tumbuddra, serve merely for 
the purposes of irrigation and as channels of drainage during the rains. 
During the greater part of the year the beds present a sandy waste, and 
the banks a succession of barren sand dunes. The Kistnah and Tum- 
buddra have in many places rocky banks and beds, which, added to the 
rapidity of their currents, are great obstacles to navigation. They are 
unfordable commonly from June to October or November ; but this of 
course must depend on the monsoon. A large quantity of carbonate of 
lime is deposited in all by their tributaries, on whose banks it is often 
seen in mounds and large beds, often forming a conglomerate with the 
pebbles and sand brought down by the streams. 

Ferries.—The principal ferries from the Ceded Districts into the 
Nizam’s countries over the former are those of Moorconda and Purwut- 
tum: and over the latter those of Kurmool, Madaveram, Naguldinny, 
Hulhully, Bijanueger, Humpsagur and Mangala. The two last lead to 
the Southern Mahratta Country. 

These ferries are crossed by means of the well known basket boats; 
one or two of which, belonging to the Government,are generally station- 
ed at each ferry, anda similar number belonging to the Nizam on the 
opposite bank; but in cases of emergency, for instance for the passage 
of troops, from twenty to thirty can be colleeted at any given spotata 
few days warning. They are generally from six to eleven feet in dia- 
meter, and the largest will readily admit of the transit of a mounted 6 
pounder, One of 15 feet in diameter and between 3 and 4 feet deep, 
with flat bottom, and straight or slightly curved sides, will carry a brass 
18 pounder or8 inch howitzer mounted,or a tumbril loaded with ammuni- 
tion. The boats can be easily carried with troops on the shoulders of 
coolies. The invention of these useful means of transport is of consi- 
derable antiquity among eastern nations: Herodotus observed boats of 
a similar construction on the Euphrates near Babylon. The banks of the 
Tumbuddra, at the principal military ferry into thé Southern Mahratta 
Country at Humpsagur, are 1,159 feet asunder; at Hulhully into the 
Nizam’s country 1,642 feet,and at Madaveram and Kurnool ; on the mili- 
tary roads from Bellary and Bangalore to Hydrabad, about 1,900 feet. 
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Lakes, Marshes and Springs.—There are no lakes nor marshes of any 
note: the springs and wells are often impregnated with muriate of soda 
and carbonate of lime in varying proportions. Saline and fresh 
springs sometimes occur in almost immediate proximity; a pleuo- 
menon to be ascribed probably to the almost vertical strata through 


which they rise. It is a curious fact that many gardens, particular- 


ly at Bellary, formerly extremely productiv2, now yield, compa- 
ratively speaking, little or nothing: this I have found to arise from the 
practice of irrigating them with water drawn from brackish springs ; 
the water evaporating leaves its saline contents disseminated in the soil, 
which, by constant progressive accumulation, first diminishes, and even- 
tually destroys the power of vegetation. Copious springs of fine water 
occur in the Paliconda hills, a little to the south of Cuddapah; falling 
from precipices occasioned by deep rifts in the sandstone rocks they add 
much, during the rainy season, to the picturesque character of the wild 
scenery among which they are situated. Some of the springs near the 
base of the hills rise from a considerable depth, as indicated by the 
slightly thermal character I found them to possess. The thermometer, 
immersed in the water close to the orifice from which it bubbles up from 
the rock, indicated a temperature of 88° Fahrenheit; while that of ihe 
water in the rivulet close by amounted only to 72°. The temperature 
of the atmosphere was 65°. ‘There is a saline spring in the blue lime- 
stone at Jummulmudgoo, into which the newly dyed chintzes are dipped 
for the purpose of fixing the coluur. The water contains a cous:decrae 
ble proportion of muriate of soda, which is also found in thin efiicres- 
cing layers on the edges and between the planes of the lamina o: iue 
rock. 

Soul.—The soil is principally the regur, or black cotton groin 
mingled more or less according to situation with calcareous matter, 1: is- 
ing from the kankrous deposit so common in many parts of India, tie 
debris. of the subjacent rocks, and decayed animal and vegetable matter ; 
the latter in small proportion. In the Bellary division, for instance, 
where the rock formation is chiefly granite, gneiss, and its associated 
schists, the regur is mingled with decomposed felspar, gritty particles of 
quartz, and often covered with angular pebbles of white quartz, ierrugi- 
nous quartz, jasper, &c. The bases of the hills are generally surround- 


ed with the soil arising from their own disintegration, which is carried 


to a considerable distance by the transporting power of streams and rain. 
In the Cuddapah district the decomposition of the limestone, calcareous 
veins, clay slate and sandstone, imparts a lighter colour and a looser 
texture to the regur; which, added to the nature of the stratification 
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ahd greater abundance of springs in the limestone and sandstone, ren- 
ders it favourable for the cultivation of indigo, there carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. The trap dykes decompose into a deep red or coffee- 
coloured soil, which appears to be more fertile than that resulting from 
the decomposition of granite and gneiss. The term mussub is often ins 
discriminately applied to all reddish soils, but native agriculturists con- 
fine the word to the mixed black and red soils. Ofall soils, the most 
sterlie are those where saline efflorescences are observed; and those re« 
sulting from the decomposition of beds of unmixed quartz. 

Agriculture.—Cultivation may be classed nnder two heads, viz. the 
dry and wet, the kiushki and tari ofthe Moguls. The former depends 
on the heavens for a supply of water ; the latter, the extent of which is 
estimated at about one-seventh of the total superfices of cultivation, on 
wells, tanks, anicuts, acqueducts and streams. Dry cultivation is divid- 
ed into two seasons, viz. the crops usually sown in June,termed mungari, 
including the staple articles of produce, viz. red and yellow juarl (4n- 
dropogon Sorghum), bajra (Holcus Spicatus), eulti (Glycine tomentosa), 
and dal; and the crops sown after the rains in Sept. or October, called 
hingari, embracing cotton, white juari, wheat, and chenna, tobacco, 
rice, sugar-cane, &c. are articles of wet cultivation or artificial irrigation ; 
the first is sown in September. Rice is generally sown in June and 
July, and also in October and November. Indigo is a triennial plant, pro- 
ducing two and sometimes three crops in the year, and requires much 
care. 

The expense of bringing waste regur lands into cultivation falls heavy 
en the rayet. Thesurface is first cleared of the ktkar, turwer, and other 
bushes and thorns. The next process to disencumber the soil from 
roots, weeds and superfluous stones, by ploughing it three times succes- 
sively ; the second time at right angles with the first and the third in 
an oblique direction, This is a most laborious process, lasting often 
nearly two months, and is done by means of the large plough drawn by 
from ten to sixteen buliocks. It is however absolutely necessary, in 
order to break up the roots of that bane of Hindu cultivators the nuth 
grass, particularly that partially choked by the gurraka nuth, for 
which no remission is made by government, except when it completely 
covers the land and requires the great plough to eradicate it. _ A remis~< 
sion of rent is allowed for regur lands which have lain waste six years 
or more, and for ground encumbered with patches of the kunda: nuth. 
After the first clearing, the great plough is laid by for the next 12 or 20 
years. All that is necessary, preparatory to sowing the succeeding crops, 
is to run the soil over with the light common plough. After the ground 
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has been thorouchly broken up, it is thrice harrowed for about a month; 
after which the cotton seed is sown with kusum or kungoni by means 
of a drill plough, the drills being usually from twelve to eighteen inches 
asunder. Ifthe season be favourable, the cotton makes its appearance 
inabout 5 days. The weeding plough, furnished with the double or 
treble hoe, now comes into use, and is employed from time to time 
until the pod is ready for gathering, viz. from January to March. The 
rayets, aware of the tendency of cotton to exhaust the fertilizing prin- 
ciple of the soil, sow it in rotation biennially with white jward: and 
sometimes even in triennial rotation, viz. one crop of cotton after two 
of juart. Many agriculturists sow their regur landsin the following 
order, viz. cotton, juari, chenna, and soon. The cultivation of cotton 
has been on the increase for the last few years, owing to the increasing 
demand for the raw articles in European marts. It has been tried in the 
mussub soils of Bellary and Mysore, bu: without profitable results. 

The cultivation of the mussub, or red soil, is too well known to require 
explanation here. It is simply cleared of rubbish, shrubs and roots, 
and run over two or three times with the common plough. The chief 
products are bajra (Holcus Spicatus) yellow juar? and culti. The pyin- 
cipal rice or wet land districts are those of Pennaconda, Mudducksera, 
Codyconda, Durmaveram, Avantipur, the Cummum valley, the banks of 
the Tumbuddra, and taluks lying near the beds of the Pennaur and Hogti 
rivers. Indigo is grown principally in the Cuddapah collectorate, in a 
regur, mixed with the detritus of the limestone kunkar and sandstone. 
It has lately been introduced into the Bellary collectorate at Tarputry. 
Sugar-cane flourishes best in the mixed black sedimentary and red 
soils, coutaining both protoxide, peroxide of iron, and lime, near the 
banks of rivers, and inthe beds of tanks. It is cultivated with the 
greatest success in the western taluks of the Bellary collectorate, on 
the S$. bank of the Tumbuddra, and under tanks. Itis planted by cut- 
tings, generally from February to the end of April, and ripens in about 


nine months. The crops are made to alternate once in three or four years 


with rice. I need hardly observe that the seasons of sowing and reap- 
ing allthe crops depend upon the timely supply of water, the failure 
of which caused a severe famine in 1803 and great scarcity in 1833. In 
1838, the early crops failed from asimilar reason: in some places nota 
blade appeared above the ground, the plain presenting a dreary black 
waste; in other situations the crops did not come into ear, and the straw 
was cnt for forage. ) 

Implements of Agriculture —The implements for agriculture in com- 


-mon use, are a variety of small ploughs, drawn each by two bullocks,and 
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the great plough that requires from eight to sixteen. The latter is used 
to break up the roots of the nuth grass, in preparing waste or choked up 
recur lands for the smaller plough. Drill ploughs with three or four 
shares, are employed for sowing; and for weeding, large and small har- 
rows, furnished with small hoes, cutting almost horizontally. They are 
drawn commonly by two bullocks, The bill-hook and pickaxe are some- 
times employed in clearing the land. The mamotie, or Indian hand 
spade, is in universal use. The total number of ploughs in the Ceded 
Districts amounts to about 155,522. 

Manure.—I\t is a remarkable quality of the best sort of regur or black 
soil, that, provided proper attention be paid to the due rotation of crops, 
it does not require manure nor irrigation, beyond the usnal periodical 
supply afforded by the rains and dews. In the immediate vicinity of 
villages we sometimes see its refuse thrown on the mixed black soil, but 
Tam assured by many intelligent rayets that the first sort of regur would 
be deteriorated by manure. We must therefore consider its component 
parts blended together in proportions too accurately balanced to need 
addition. The most common manures for the inferior sort of regur and 
-mussub lands, are sheep dung, mixed with village ashes, rubbish, &c. 
ploughed in for dry grain lands, once every three or four years. Red 
soils are also manured annually by folding large flocks of sheep 
upon them; 1,000 sheep being calculated to be-sufficient for six acres 
in ten nights. Cow-dung for sugar-canes is considered inferior to sheep 
dung,which is used annually, and, when the soil requires loosening, mix- 
ed witha little red earth. Cow dung is alsoin great request in the 
Ceded Districts, where fire-wood is scarce as a fuel; for which purpose 
it is made up into thin cakes, termed bratizes, dried in the sun, and piled 
into stacks: the ashes forma good manure. In the indigo districts I 
have seen the stalks and leaves of the plant, after the extraction of the 
dye, used as a manure, sometimes twice a year, particularly to wet rice 
grounds. In other districts the leaves of wild plants, such as the Cassia 
auriculata, mixed with sheep dung, are employed. In gardens, sheep’s 
blood, garbage, stale fish and other stimulating matter,are applied annu- 
ally to the roots of the grape vines, which are bared for the purpose. To 
betel plantations, sheep’s dung, wood ashes and red earth mixed,are ap- 
plied once in from three to seven years. To the roots of the cocoa and 
areca palms, cow and sheep dung, mixed with the sedimentary deposit 
from the beds of tanks and pools, should be applied once ayear. Some 
natives apply a quantity of common salt to the very top of.the cocoa- 
nut tree, which dissolving is supposed to penetrate downwards to the root 


» 
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and increase the produce of fruit: others apply it to the soil around the 
root of the young tree. 

Irrigation.—Irrigation is conducted by means of tanks, wells, rivers, 
rivulets, water-courses leading from the larger streams. Water is gene- 
rally drawn up from the wells at a depth of from 6 to 50 feet by the 
common mote, or water-wheel, turned by from two to four bullocks 
moving down an inclined plane, the length and degree of inclination of 
which is dexterously adapted by the natives to the depth of the well. 
The water is thus drawn up in a large leathern bag, or bucket, and pour- 
ed into a channel artificially raised above the level of the land to be | 
irrigated, and diffused by small acqueducts over its whole extent. The 
skill and ingenuity displayed by the Hindus in this practical branch of 
hydrostatics, is no where better exemplified than in the ruins of Bijanug- 
ger; where, by means of a number of magnificent dams, or anicuts, 
thrown across the course of.a large and rapid river, its waters were plen- 
tifully distributed by stone acqueducts in many places raised on pillars, 
to every corner of a most extensive and populous city, and to this day irri- 
gate large and fertile tracks on the river’s banks. By means of the mote: 
water is also raised to the surface from the deep beds of rivers, and pour- 
ed into the adjacent fields. The yeétwm, or balance beam, turning ona 
wooden pivot, and moved on the principle of a lever by a single cooly, is 
much employed in garden and other cultivation of small extent. The 
principal tanks are those of Cummum, Hundi, Anantipur, Bukapatnam, 
Dunnaikenkerra, Durmaveram, Daroji, Herri Toombul, and Yerratimraja 
Cherru. The keeping in repair of the embankments of the tanks and 
of the anicuts, is provided for by Government, and confided to the charge 
of the civil engineers. The number of anicuts* over large rivers in the 
Bellary collectorate, amounts to 46: over small streams to 285. The num- 
ber of tanks, thatare kept in repair and conduce to irrigation, in the same 
collectorate is 1401, and of wells 22,440. 

Meieorology.—The wind blows generally from 8. W. to W. and N. W. 
from March to October, and during the rest of the year, fromN. E. toS. E. 
In January and February, it often shifts from the N. E. to the 8S. W,, 
W., and N. W, and is usually strongest in Marchand April. Showers 
fall from April to November, at first attended with severe thunder storms. 
March, April, May and June are the hottest months; November, De- 
cember and January the coldest months during the year. The greatest 


* The anicuts are constructed of large masses of granite, in many places clamped toge- 


} ‘wher withiron. They are built in great part on masses of rock which reduces the height 


I of the artificial stonework—much of which is only five or six feet high. The general. 
| height of the anicuts from the river-bed, is from 9 te 12 feet. 
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quantity ofrain generally falls in September and October: though, in 
1838, more fell in July than in October. On account of its centrical in- 
land position, Bellary is removed from the full force of either monsoon ; 
this renders the periodical changes which occur with comparative re- 
gularity in tropical regions, subject to vicissitude and uncertainty ; 
therefore, what is here said regarding its climate, &c. must be taken 
merely as approximative. The thermometer (Fahrt.) ranges during 
the year from 48° to 98° in the shade. Less rain is supposed to fall 
at Bellary than at any other place in Southern India. During the year 
1838, only 113 inches of water fell; but it must be recollected, that this 
Was an uncommonly dry season. Hail is rather uncommon: | have seen 
it fall during the thunder storms in May, in globular concretions varying 
in size from aswan shot to a musket ball. The quantity of moisture in 
the atmosphere indicated by the hygrometer, during the months of De- 
cember and January, is extremely minute, although the air is remarka- 
ble for its transparency. Humidity increases the transparency, as may 
be observed a few hours, or even a day before, or after a fail of rain. The 
degree of electricity it contains, is evinced by the simple experiment of 
passing a brush rapidly through the hair once or twice, after it has 
been dried: this frequently produces a harsh crackling noise, the ex- 
plosions ofa shower of electric sparks plainly visible in a darkened 
room. Mirayges and halos are of frequent occurrence. I have witness- 
edacurious species of the former phenomenon on dewy nights and 
mornings, caused by the rays of the moon, when low in the zenith, fall- 
ing at an acute angle on the horizontal plane of the bank of vapour. 
This lunar mirage produces the illusive spectacle of a vast sheet of 
water, tranquil and glittering as the surface of a polished mirror. Ob- 
jects seen ata distance on the undulations of the extensive plains by 
the rays of the morning sun, are often singularly magnified to more than 
double their natural size : this deception vanishes as the sun advances 
in the heavens. Meteors are most frequent from November to 
March. Onthe 2d January 1831, a meteorolite fell in the Cudda- 
pah district, a fragment of which is deposited in the Museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Few experiments have been made, or at 
least their results not made public, on those - interesting objects of 
meteorological enquiry, viz. radiation, light, electricity and moisture; 
but it is to be hoped that these branches of research in a climate so re- 
markably influenced as thatof the Ceded Districts, will be more carefully 
attended to. The mean temperature of Bellary, result of ayear’s ob- 
servations, is$0° 5” Fahrenheit, the temperature of a spring is a little 
welow this. 
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Fences.—The waste lands are never, and the cultivated seldom, 
divided by fences, except during the time the grain is on the ground, 
and then they are merely slight enclosures formed by a few thorns. 
The betel and other gardens and orchards are permanently fenced, gene- 
rally with diwanah gunna, milk-hedge, aloe, prickly-pear, or henna, the 
latter is rare and usually seen in gardens. Loose stone walls, resem- 
bling those in Wales, or the hilly parts of England, are met with in rocky 
situations, such as Chillumcoor, Chitwauripully, &c. 

Domestic arimals.—Most of the animals useful to man and common | 
to Peninsular India, are found in the Ceded Districts. The horse is 
rarely bred: those used by the natives being generally brought from 
the banks of the Bhima inthe Southern Mahratta Country. Tattoos, or 
ponies, of a hardy description are bred in abundance. The ass is small- 
erthan that of Europe, though large for India. The bull and cow are 
of the common Indian species. They are of a hardy description, 
capable of much fatigue, though not so large as those of Guzerat or 
Nellore. The buffalo is of the long-horned variety; and, from the 
animal’s partiality for water, much better adapted to the purposes of wet 
cultivation than the bullock. The sheep is remarkable for the excel- 
lence of its wool; from which cumles of the best description are manu- 
factured (principally in the Harponhully taluk), both for local consump- 
tion and exportation. The number of black cattle in the Ceded Districts, 
is estimated at 1,353,930, of sheep 961,520. 

Wild animals.—The principal fere nature that come under notice, are 
monkeys, principally of the genus Semnopithecus, the common and great 
bat, the flying fox, and other members of the cheiropterous family. The 
great black, or labiated bear, the jackal, mongoose, royal tiger, the cheta, 
or hunting leopard, the leopard, the tiger-cat, the hyena, the wolf, fox, 


hare, wild boar, porcupine, and the common, spotted, and goat-ante- 


lope. I have seen elk in the forests of the Nulla Mulla, they occur also 
among the Sondur hills, the sezwrt or squirrel tribe, are numerous. 
Among birds are the Indian eag'e, vulture, varieties of the hawk and 
falcon tribe, paroquets, doves, king-fisbers, wood-peckers, the common 
sparrow, swallow and the crow, pea and jungle fowl, partridge, rock 
pigeon (the pterocles exustus of Temminck), quail, bustard, floriken, 
plover, snipe, stork, heron. Among palmipedes, we have a variety of 
gulls, terns, the common wild duck and goose, the black backed goose 
(anser melanotos), teal and pelicans. Among chelonians, are the fresh 
water and geometrically shelled tortoise, and of saurians, we have the alli- 


gator, iguana,chameleon, and a great variety of lizards. Among ophidians 


ranks first in deadliness the cobra dicapello and venemous whip-snake. 
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The rock snake is uncommon, but there are numbers of green snakes that 
glide among the foliage of the trees, from which they are with difficulty 
discernible. There isa countless variety of insects, among the most 
useful of which rank the silk-worm, the lac insect, and the honey-bee. 
Trees and Plants most useful to man.—The most useful timber trees 
grow on the Nulla Mulla and Lanea Mulla hills, on the east of the dis- 
tricts, and in the Sondur and Kumply ranges, on the west. These hilly 
tracts produce teak, blackwood, moochie and chandan woods; abundance 
of excellent bambus and other woods used for building, agricultural im- 
plements and for fuel. In the sandy alluvial flats, and moist low grounds, 
especially towards the eastern frontier, the feathery cocoa-nut, the grace- 
ful palmyra ( Borassus flabelliformis), used for rafters, the odoriferous 
dwarf date (late sylvestris) abound. The plains yield trees and shrubs, 
many of which are employed in medicine, agriculture, and the arts—the 
indigofera cerulea, yielding a blue dve, the Ausum or carthamus tine- 
torzus, pink and scarlet, the muddi (Terminalia alata), and the Morinda 
eitrifolia, yielding red dyes, the common milk-hedge used asa black dye 
for leather, turmeric, the Parkinsonta, the nim or margosa useful for 
its timber, and the bitter medicinal oil expressed from its seeds, the 
sacred banyan, the jaman, the juice of which is employed to precipitate 
the colouring matter of the indigo, the graceful tamarind whose acidul- 
ous fruit is used as an article of food in medicine, dyeing, and other arts 
affords a strong durable timber, though the natives I am assured are averse 
to its use in house-building. The bark of the useful and hardy 4ecacia 
Arabica, or babul tree, often the only prominent object in the boundless 
plain, is used in tanning, and in medicine, its wood for the harder imple- 
ments of agriculture, the thicker branches for tent pegs ; and the gum, 
which closely resembles that of the Arabian tree, in medicyfe and the 
arts. The bark of the turwer (Cassia auriculata), the amuldas (Cassia 
fistula), and the juice of the yercum (Asclepias gigantea), is used in 
staining and preparing leather: the latter and the milk-hedge afford the 
charcoal used by natives in the preparation of gunpowder. The flowers 
of the Wyctanthes are used as a yellow dye, and the leaves of the shum- 
bult (Vitex negundo), tbat loves the sandy beds of rivulets, and the fruit 
of the trailing Elaterium in medicine. The wild oleander, whose delici- 
ously scented flowers are held sacred by the natives, grows in luxuriance 
on the banks of the Tumbuddra. The verdant guruwi (/zora parviflora), 
whose branches are universally used as torches, is found growing onthe 
low jungly hills. The shrub jatropha glandulifera is almost confined to 
the cotton ground plains. That singular siliceous substance tabashir, is 
produced in the joints of the bambus that cluster the eastern forests, and 
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used by the natives in medicine asa tonic. Teak and other valuable tim- 
ber is floated down the Tumbuddra from the forests of Mysore and Ca- 
nara, during the S. W. monsoon, and landed near the anicut of Wullava- 
pur on the western frontier. 

Mineral products.—The chief mineral products are iron of good quali- 
ty, copper, lead, antimony and manganese, diamonds, alum, culinary 
Salt, natron or native soda, saltpetre, gun-flints, novaculites, and an infe- 
rior description of marble at Kurnool. It is probable that coal may 
exist in the limestone and sandstone formation around Cuddapah, 
and the bed of the Pennaur. The formation in this vicinity resem- 
bles that of the saliferous part of the peninsula of Araya, describ- 
ed by Humboldt as mostly sandstone and conglomerate, resting upon 
a compact bluish grey limestone. Salt is produced in the Cudda- 
pah formation, though not confined to it. I have seen this mineral in 
the black soil, lying immediately above granite and gneiss, and in layers 
between lamin of ferruginous schist, associated with chloritic, and 
hornblende slate, also between those of blue limestone, arenaceous slate 
and sandstone. Lead and antimony are found near Jungumrazpully in 
the Nulla Mullas. Copper and manganese and iron ore, also exist in 
these hills; the latter in considerable quantity. Copper ore, the green 
carbonate, is found in the ferruginous s!ate clay at the base of the crest 
of the southern epaulement of the copper mountain near Bellary ; exca- 
vations are still to be seen, said to be the remains of mines excavated 
by order of Hyder Ali, but which were given up in consequence of the 
expence exceeding the produce. The most celebrated ciamond mines 
are those of Condapetta, Ovalumpully, Punchagupadu and Lamdoor 
near Cuddapah, at Banaganpully; and at Muni Mudgoo and Wudjar 
Caroor near Gooty. 1! have found them invariably situated in the sand- 
stone breccia and conglomerate. Manganese is found in the copper 
mountain and Sondur ranges. 

Arts and Manufactures—There are manufactories for cotton piece 
goods, principally salis, dupattas, turbans, palampores and carpets at 
Cummum, Cuddapah, Kumply, Bellary, Tarputri Adoni: for woollen 
ecumblies (native blankets) at Harponhully, for brassware at Hirrihal 
and Hospett, for glass bangles at Pennaconda. The descendants of the 


_ diamond polishers of Golconda, are still to be found at Muni Mudgoo, in 


iN 


the Punchapoliam taluk near Gooty. There are gold and silver smiths at 
Bellary, Cuddapah and Banaganpully ; dyers at Juammulmudgoo, and vari- 
ous other villages; indigo manufactories in the Budwail and other taluks 


of the Cuddapah collectorate. Dolls and other painted wooden and com- 


position toys for children are made at Harponhully and Gooty. Images 
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are sculptured from a soft purplish stone at Tarputri. Cups and vases 
from variously coloured limestone at Ryelcherroo: here there was a ma~- 
nufactory for gun-flints in the time of Tippoo. Pyrotechny and the art 
of making gunpowder, are well understood by natives in most large vil- 
lages, and also that of metallurgy, as far as the smelting of the ores of 
iron and copper is implicated. Potters, smiths and carpenters ere to be 
found every where, being necessary members of each little village re- 
public. The basket-makers and stone-cutters are in generally roving 
tribes, settling temporarily where their services are required. Silk-weav- 
ing is but little practised. 

Trade.—The principal exports are cotton, indigo, coarse sugar, iron, 
woollen cumlies, sik and cotton cloths, cotton thread, dry grain and 
tobacco, chiefly to the eastern coast, Mysore and Southern Mahratta 
Country. The chief articles of import are betel, and cocoa-nut from My- 
sore, raw silk, sugar, iron and steel from Mysore, cotton and cotton 
thread from the Nizam’s and Nuwab of Kurnool’s territories, and the 
Southern Mahratta Country. The exports from the Bellary collectorate 
for 1837-8 amounted to884,511Company’s rupees; the imports to 2,682,468. 
—Exports from the Cuddapah collectorate to55,117 Company’s rupees. 
Imports 476,263 Company’s rupees. 

Land Revenue.—According to Hamilton, it is traditionally asserted 
that the Hindu sovereigns assumed half the produce in kind, and con- 
verted it into money at arate unfavourable tothe farmers and culti- 
vators. The Mussulman princes, after the fall of Bijanugger, also took 
half the produce in kind, but levied additional duties on the farmer’s 
share, after converting their own into money at the average ofthe ten 
preceding years. When the British took possession in 1800, the rayet- 
war system was introduced by the first collector, Major Munro, with 
progressive advantage to the state and to the cultivator. The viilage 
system, which assimilates that of the zemindari in the modus operandz, 
was subsequently introduced, but, I believe, proved a total failure. The 
modified rayetwar system, which now obtains, was then reverted to, and 
is briefly as follows. 

The cultivated lands of each village are carefully measured, and as- 
sessed agreeably to the average value ofthe crops. The tahsildar, or 
native collector of each taluk, visits every village under his charge, early 
in the season, in order to inspect the lands, to grant leases of waste 
lands, to receive back anv which the rayet may not wish to continue or 
have the means of cultivating, and to settle the probable amount of re- 
venue for the next season. When the crops are nearly ripe, the Euro- 
pean collector assembles the rayets of each taluk, examines the esti- 
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mates and reports of the tahsildars, and compares them with the sepa- 
rate detailed acccunts kept by the curnums, or accountants of each vil- 
lage, and the vivd voce statements of the rayets themselves touching 
the lands they’hold. From their accounts a minute statement of the 
quantity and value of ground occupied by each cultivator, the num- 

ber of his family, cattle, &c. the sums paid by him to government for 
several years past, is prepared by the people of the kutcherry, on 

which the collector’s final settlement is eventually based. The col- 
lector again checks these estimates by enquiry from the rayets them- 

selves, to each of whom he finally gives in open kutcherry a puttah, 

containing a short abstract of the rayets holding and demand upon 

him for the year. These leases are renewed annually, but the rayet 

cannot be ejected from the land so long as he continues to pay the go- 
vernment dues. 

The revenue is collected fromthe rayets by the village potails, cur- 
nums and the regular village servants under their authority, and deliver- 
ed into the treasury of the tahsildars of their taluks, by whom it is re- 
mitted to the general treasury of the district. Receipts are regularly 
passed between the different parties, not only expressing the total of 
the amount delivered over, but specifying minutely the different coins 
in which the sums have been severally paid. The average amount paid 
by rayets upon lands held direct from government, amounts in the Bel- 
lary districts, to about 23 rupees 14 annas, and in the Cuddapah collector- 
ate to about 15 rupees 9 annas per annum. The average of total revenue 
annually paid by each inhabitant in the former district, is about 2 
rupees 8 annas, in the latter 2 rupees. 

The other sources of revenue are the land customs, the moturpha, 
which includes taxes on shops, trades, &c., the abkarz, duties on intoxi- 
eating liquors and drugs, the stamps, and a few small farms. 

Regarding the amount of revenue derived by the Bijanugger princes 
from the Ceded Districts nothing satisfactory is known. It was valued in 
the deed of cession in 1800 at 1,651,545 star pagodas, but Sir T. Munro 
was of opinion that the revenue had been decidedly and purposely over- 
rated in Tippoo’s schedule of 1792, in consequence of his deeming it cer- 
fain that most part of the territory would be shared by the British go- 
vernment and the Nizam. The first settlements were therefore fixed 
much lower than the former estimates—that for 1801 amounted to 
1,102,000 pagodas, exclusive of village servants ; the next year it was 

calculated at between twelve and thirteen lacs: in 1817 it amounted to 


1,740,304 star pagodas—in 1836-7 to 5,362,738 Company’s rupees,and in 
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to $79,894 Company’s rupees, leaving a profitto the state of 4,637,806 
Company’s rupees. 

Population—The population of the Ceded Districts amounted in 1805 
to 1,917,376: it now (1838) amounts to 2,211,168, or a httle more than 
93 to the square mile, of whom about 121,777 are Mussulmans and 
2,039,391 Hindus. The population of Scotland, which has an area a 
little more extensive than that of the Ceded Districts, amounted by the 
latest statistical accounts to 2,365,930, or a little less than 80 to the 
square mile. The population of the Bellary collectorate slightly exceeds 
that of Cuddapah : the former being estimated at 1,129,907 and the 
latter at 1,031,261. The number of males is greater than that of 
females by an excess of 105,863. The fact of there being fewer females 
than males in India, where a plurality of women is permitted, I have 
also noticed in ultra gangetic countries particularly on the Malayan 
peninsula. Whether the proportion of males actually born, exceeds that 
of the females born, or not, is a point of interesting, though difficult en- 
quiry; at least during the present state of our social relations with 
natives. ‘The expense of rearing female children is doubtless in some 
instances productive of infanticide, and might possibly induce many 
parents to neglect them from their earliest infancy, when most in need 
of support and protection, and thus passively permit the feeble spark of 
dawning life to wane, and be extinguished long ere fully lit. From 
many enquiries, I am led to believe, that the fecundity of the females of 
India does not on the whole average less than that of Huropean females, 
although it has been so stated by political economists. 

The artizans, tradesmen, agriculturists, and shepherds, are generally 
Hindus. The Mussulmans dislike agriculture, preferring the chance 
of employment as peons, &c. under the civil authorities, rearing sill 
worms, weaving and cleansing cotton, &c. A few enter trade as cloth 
merchants, perfumers, druggists or farriers. They,as well as the Beders 
(the military class of Hindus in the Ceded Districts), can with difficul- 
ty be persuaded to enlist as sepoys,preferring idleness and almost starva- 
tion. Mahomedans are to be found both of the Sunni and Shiah sects ; 
the former is the most numerous. The prevailing castes of Hindus are the 
Kunbi, Lingayet, Beder and Dhungar. Brahmins are numerous of the 
Vaishnava and Smarta sects. The Sri Vashnavam is comparatively 
rare. A few of that persecuted tribe, the Jains, still exist, maintaining 
themselves commonly by trading in brassware and cloths. A wild 
race, termed Chensuar, roam the forests of the Nulla Mulla hills, sub- 
sisting on wild fruits, honey, insects, roots and the spoils of the chace, 
also by barter with the inhabitants of the plains. 
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State of Education.——The Hindus appear to me to be better educated 
than the Mussulmans; they have numerous schools, which reraind one of 
those of the Lancastrian system, and they are often excellent accountants. 
A few of the brahmins know as much of astronomy as will enable 
them to calculate an eclipse with tolerable accuracy. The 


education of Mussulman children, is almost confined to reading 


and writing, the knowledge of their creed, a few prayers, and 
a section or two of the Koran. The number of native schools in the 
Ceded Districts amounts to about 1,030. 

Prevailing Language.—The prevailing language spoken from the 
western frontier to Gooty, is Canarese: from Gooty to the eastern limit, 
Telinghi. The Chensuars it is said possess a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Fioads.—The direct military road from Madras to the head-quarters 
of the division, stands much in need of repair. Coolies and loaded ban- 
dies, to avoid it, often take the circuitous route of Nundidroog, preferring 
the great additional distance to the inconveniences of the direet route by 
Cuddapah. It is said that Government has it in contemplation to open 
the Nundi Cunnama pass over the Nulla Mulla range, this work will 
afford a direct communication between the Ceded Districts, Nellore and 
the ports north of Madras on the eastern’coast, and is likely to prove 
highly beneficial to the trade of these countries. The following are the 
marches on the principal roads through the Ceded Districts from 
Bellary :— 


TO MADRAS. TO BANGALORE. 
M.F. M. F. M. F. 
RTO), eecsraici, LO. 0 Chettywaripilly......... ll 9 Boodihal.. ...... 8 2 
Guddacul.,.,. 13 3 Chilmacoor....... caiteiste 14 3 Honoor..... Sono 
Goontacul...,, 10 4 AipplapuUlly ss sineccwitesle cleo Bellagoopah..... 14 7 
Ameenapilly.. 8 l Cuddapaliircdcse enn a LBW Gollah...... aodog OME 
Oty)... veee 12 1 Wontimetta...... ike MOT 4 Rampoor... wees 7 
Ryelcherroo.., 14 7 Nid alo On eye ioes sai lees Peroor carro wel 
Tarputtri....,, 16 6 POUWMMpSlt TO y heii Leese Terimany ...... hong 
Tallapodatoor, 11 1 Codooneen neva ico 8 Goghirry...... .. 10 1 
——— Valipetimrevemarerres 5 
208 5 Palsamudrum,,... 11 7% 
103 4 
TO HYDERABAD. TO S. MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 
M. F. M.F. 
1 ar LOR WTS TORO COuEtCHe ys aidcaincilt emer enekty Be 
an edge _ apes Bi OG) cd Gooricoopah...... rte eee! 
Lingadahully...... ie ania yg: Paupnaikhullyey, yt. ts .eeme lee 
PRIMO WI cases cpielainis'« Lieianera uate atl: PTOSPOUGS Sais nlacitain «iniasiecaets 7 7% 
Heera Toombul...... . 12 6 Balahoonsee.............. 13d O 
OVER GAVEL AML:< eps eieleie sce 15 5 FLUIO DSRNA as a sislc@eren 15 Q. 
0 a) 67 @ 
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Antiquities.—The ruins of the ancient capital of Bijanugger are wor- 
thy of notice, presenting to the admirer of Hindu sculpture and archi- 
tecture an interesting study, principally of the style of the 14th and 
15th centuries, The Caryatid figures supporting many of the entabla- 
tures, the elegantly grouped columns of the Viddia Vittel temple, their 
richly ornamented shafts,capitals and architraves, the entablatures of the 
throne terraces, covered with spirited bas-reliefs, representing combats, 
fetes, hunting scenes, and mythological events, the colossal statues of 
the sacred bull, the lion avatar and the elephantine god Ganesa, hewn 
from solid granite, basaltic homblende,greenstone, anda dark green talcose 
rock, beautifully polished, arrest the attention of the traveller. The 
arch, the alleged ignorance of the turning of which has been repeatedly 
adduced as an unanswerable proof of Hindu barbarism, may be seen in 
some portals and in the winding passages leading up to the summits of the 
gopars, or pyramidal towers of the pagodas, which assimilate the propylea 
of Egyptian temples. The angularity and heaviness of many of the 
shafts, the lowness and yloom of the apartments, the excessive minuteness 
of detail, coupled with the want of general design, keeping and 
harmony of conception, have often struck me when gazing on the 
works of Hindu artists; defects from which even these ruins are 
not exempt. But, we are lost in admiration when we behold the 
stupendous masses of hewn granite, fitted “and placed with the 
utmost nicety, one upon the other in the Cyclopean masonry of the 
mortarless walls and fortifications, that begird the city with a seven- 
fold cincture. The perspective view afforded by the colonnaded vista 
of the Humpa street, running along the southern bank of the river, its 
grass-grown pavement, the solitude and air of desolation that prevails, is 
almost free from the defects above mentioned, and might bring to mind 
the deserted streets of Pompeii. The mixed Hindu and Saracenic 
character of some of the later buildings, speaks intelligibly of the spread 
of the Mahomedan power that finally overwhelmed the Hindu empire of 
which this city was the capital. There are numerous inscriptions on 
pillars and stones interspersed among the ruined temples,copies of most 
of which are in possession of the Branch Asiatic Society of Madras. A few 
specimens of the ruder, or Cyclopean, style are to be met with in every 
part of the district. Ancient places of sepulture, marked by rude circles 
of stones, mounds and barrows, resembling those of Britain and Northern 
Europe, monuments to the memory of heroes slain in battle, and to such 
Of their widows that perished on their husband’s funeral pile, mutilated 
statues and ruined fanes, remnants of the subverted religion of the Jains, 
are scattered over the country. The most sacred Hindu shrines are those 
of Humper, Sondur, Tarputri and Purwuttum on the south bank 
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of the Kistnah. Numberless rude representations on stone, many ap: 
parently of great antiquity, of serpents collected together in temples, 
under trees, and the walls of the older villages are evidences of an ophi- 
tic worship that prevailed anciently to anunknown extent. To this day 
remnants of it exist, the clue afforded by which it might be of interest 
to trace. There are some singular mounds of a scoriaceous substance, 
containing carLonate of lime, in the vicinity of Bellary. 

Coins.--The numerous political changes and revolutions that have 
convulsed this part of India, could not fail to produce a great variety of 
coins. Among the most ancient of those formerly current are the golden 
pagodas and half pagodas of the Bijanugger sovereigns, and of their vas- 
sals, the chiefs of Harponhully, Raidroog and Gundicota, known by the 
names of the Achit Raya, Kishen Raya, the old and new Harpconhully, 
Vencatpati and Timma Naid Pertap pagodas. Next succeeded those of 
the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan, the Mogul empire, and their vice- 
roys, called the Mahomed Shahi, Alumgiri, Farsipadi and Jummulmud- 
goo pagodas ; some of the later of which were coined at Adoni, Cudda- 
pah and Jummulmudgoo. The gold coins of the Mahratta conqueror 
Morari Row were the Gooty Mahomed Shahi, the Subaroyi and the Tar- 
puttry pagodas. A number of gold pagodas were introduced by the Asaph 
Jah or Hyderabad chiefs,among which were the Karkmodi,coined at Kark- 
mod, Masulipatam, &c. Lastly,the conquests of Hyder and Tippoo over- 
whelmed the country with the Mysorean currency from the mints of Serin« 
gapatam, Mysore and Cullicota. Their pagodasare generally known by 
the terms of Bahaduri and Sultani. Those of Hyder bearing the Ara- 
bic initial of his name, and those of Tippoo, his name and 
title. Ashrafis or gold mohurs were rare, those of Delhi and the Ahmadi 
being the only specimens current. The gold fanams rank next to the 
pagoda: those of the Bijanugger dynasty are rare. The Naidi fanam, coin- 
ed by Timma Naid of Gundicota, is worth 5 annas 10 pice. That of the 
Poligars of Ghuttu 3 annas Gpice. This is also the valueof the Kanjit gold 
fanam introduced by the Cudilapah Nuwabs, Hyder and Tippoo. 
I have not met with any silver or copper coins of the Bijanugger sove- 
reigns: those formerly in circulation consisted almost entirely of ru- 
pees and fanams,introductions from the Nizam’s dominions, Mysore and 
Arcot. The Adwani rupee was coined by Basalet Jung at Adoni, and 
is now valued at [5annas 2 pice. The Imami Nokhara, a double rupee 
coined by Tippoo at Seringapatam, is valued at 2 rupees 1 pice; the 
Pulachari of Hyder at I rupee. The whole of the varieties termed Che- 


 lavani from the Nizam’s dominions fetch 12 annas 10 pice. 
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VI.—Journey of the Russian Mission from Orenbourg to Bokhara.*— 
Translated by Colonel Monteitu, x. u. 8. Chief Engineer of the 
Madras Army. 


To the Secretary to the Mapras Literary Soctrety, 
and Auxmiary Royan Asiatic Society’ 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to send youa translation of theJourney of the 
Russian mission from Orenbourg to Bokhara, during the years 1820 and 
1821. The author, Baron Mryenporrr, attached to theRussian embassy, 
gives also some account of the different states in Tartary, which it had 
been my intention to translate also; but the map, without which it would 
be unintelligible, has wuniortunately been mislaid: the remainder is 
therefore deferred till a future period. 

I have never seen another copy of this work in India, and very few 
in England, though containing much useful and novel information, and 
giving the route from the Russian frontier to those of Captain Burnes 
and others to Bokhara. This, with Colonel Maravielle’s route from the 
Caspian to Khiva, completes the different lines of read, by which a force 
may attempt to reach Affghanistan. | 

The routenow described, appears almost impracticable for an army, 
which would, in my opinion, follow the banks of the Lake of Aral, on 
which the provisions and heavy baggage might be conveyed. This 
project Ihave heard discussed in high military circles in Russia : the 
object then wasto chastise the Khivians for their depredations on Rus- 
sian subjects, which was expected to be immediately carried into execu- 
tion. In fact 1000 Yaik Cossacks actually established themselves on an 
island, at the mouth of the Oxus, and only returned in compliance with 
the orders of the Russian government. . There are still two other land 
routes from the Russian frontier, but not so favourable as the one 
directly on the east bank of the Aral lake ; viz. round the western and 

southern shore, and the second along the east coast of the Caspian Sea: 
they have long been known, and passed by many travellers, who have 
given their journals to the public, consequently do not require notice at 


present. 
I have the honor to be, 


Yours most obediently, 


| Wm. Monreitu. 
Manpras, 29th August, 1839. 


* Voyage d’ Orenbourg a Boukhara, fatt en 1820, a travers les steppes qui s’ etendent a Vest 
delamer d’ Aral et au-dela de Vancien Jaxartes ; Redige par M. le Baron Groracts de 
MrYENDORFF, Colonel 4 1l’etat major de S. M. l’Empereur de toutes les Russies ; e¢ revu 
vor M, le Chevalier AMEDER JAUBERT, &c.—Paris, 1826. 
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TRANSLATION. 


BOOK FIRST. 


« CuHaprTer I. 


Preparations for the journey—Departure—Dangers on the road. 


The persons attached to the embassy to Bokhara arrived at Orenbourg 
in the course of the month of August. About the same time, an order 
was given by general D’Kssen, military governor of Orenbourg, for the 
Cossack soldiers andBaschires intended to form the escort : but the party 
could not be assembled before the middle of September, and the fine 
season was passed away. From economical motives, we had at first 
intended to use carts forthe carriage of provisions, &c.; but we were 
obliged to give up this plan, from the information we received of the 
nature of the country,through which we had to pass, and we determined 
to substitute camels to carry the baggage, and merely to take 25 carts 
for the transport of any of the people who might fall sick or meet with 
accidents by the way. Each cart was drawn by four horses, driven by a 
Baschire. As we had to cross rivers in the steppe of Kirghiz, we were 
provided with two boats placed upon earts—the carts being so construct- 
ed, that, by fixing them upon the boats, they formed rafts capable of 
bearing 20 men, 

Our march in the desert being likely to last two months, it was necessary 
to carry about 500-lbs. of biscuits for each soldier, and 5 quintals of oats 
for each horse ; besides meal for the people,a double allotment of 
ammunition for our two pieces of artillery, 15 kabitkas,or felt tents, 200 
easks for carrying water across the desert, and several barrels of brandy. 
320 camels we loaded with the provisions, &c. for the escort, and 38 with 
the baggage and provisions of the ambassador’s suite. The military 
governor had made arrangements with the Kirghiz chiefs, that, upon the 
payment of 110 paper roubles (about £4 10s.general exchange, 25 to the 
£ sterling, the 358 camels we required, were tobe at the gates of 
Orenbourg on the 6th of September ready, each to carry a burden of 
640-lbs. The long wished for day came, but not one Kirghiz appeared. 
The market of Orenbourg was unable to provide us with the quantity of 
oats indispensable for our escort, and we were therefore obliged 


_ to dispatch messengers to seek it in the surrounding country 


that is to say, 150 verstes from Orenbourg, and we did not obtain it till 
20th September. 
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The expense of the escort during its absence from Russia, was calcu- 
lated at about 72,000 roubles, which it was absolutely indispensable to 
take with us in cash, that we might obtain supplies at Bokhara. The 
export of Russian coin being forbidden, it was necessary to obtain 
ducats, but the merchants at Orenbourg did not possess a sufficient 
number of that coin, and we sent to Troitski, a town about 600 verstes 
distance, and being then also unsuccessful, we were at last obliged to 
have recourse to the exchange at Moscow, a distance of 1,500 verstes 
from Orenbourg. Many unexpected difficulties thus retarded our depar- 
ture. The fine season had passed, half the month of September was 
already gone, and hard frosts were beginning to appear,and the cold had 
set in with a constant succession of rain, hail and snow. 

We were therefore on the eve of commencing a journey during the 
storms and fogs of October and November. - I thought of the sufferings 
endured by the army of Timour against Khiva, related by Sherif Oudin, 
when “ some lost their ears, noses, hands and feet; the sky looked like 
a cloud, and the earth was but a mass of snow.’’ 

We were about to pass through a colder country, than that which 
caused the destruction of this famous conqueror; and I felt compassion 
for our poor soldiers; who, unprovided with furs, would be exposed to 
the inclemency ofa very severe winter. We had much consultation 
with the Kirghiz, to determine which route we were to pursue, and to 
make ourselves acquainted with the difficulties we were likely to en- 
counter. Five of them were chosen as guides; the principal of whom 
was named chief ; having also the command of sixty other Kirhgiz,who 
were engaged to load, drive, and take care of the camels. 

These animals belonged to different proprietors, and are usually in 
herds of from twenty tosixty, called och, led by a Kirghiz chief. 
The baggage was distributed among the different kochs ; we made a 
trial of the way of loading the camels, and found packs of along shape 
the best for that species of carriage. On the 9th of October, arrived 
the last of the camels we required, and our departure was_ positively 
fixed for the following day. 

At last, on the 10ih, the whole escort assembled in the great square 
at Orenbourg, and passed inreview before the governor-general. He 
caused mass to be said, and a blessing pronounced upon the travellers. 
There was something solemn and imposing in the religious ceremonies, 
the loud vocal music, the benediction bestowed on the eve of so longa 
journey through immense deserts ; and it acquired a fresh interest from 
the presentiment of the dangers and difficulties to which such an expe- 
dition was likely to be exposed. ; 


. 
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In fact, the dangers to be apprehended were sufficiently numerous : it 
was very possible, that the Kirghiz, always greedy of plunder, and un- 
willing that the Russians should explore these deserts, might attack us 
during the night, nor was this fear without foundation,for not far from 
Sir-déria in 1803, Lieutenant Gaverdvosky was attacked by the Kirghiz. 
He himself escaped after the most obstinate resistance, but his wife, 
his physician, and the fourth of his escort fell into the hands of the 
savages. Even supposing the Kirghiz did not dare to attack so numerous 
a party, they still had it in their power greatly to increase the difficulty 
of our journey, nay, even render it impossible for us to go on, by burn- - 
ing the grass and reeds on the steppe through which we had to pass. 
Another very usual species of attack among those tribes is by steal- 
ing nearly all the horses, when grazing atnight, carrying offa 


number of them with incredible celerity. These sort of attacks are 


greatly to be dreaded, as a small band of robbers might occasion us 
irreparable injury, if they surprized us from the negligence of our 
sentinels. 

General D’Essen, who foresaw all these dangers, gladly accepted an 
offer made by the powerful Sultan, Haroun-ghazi Aboul-ghazi, of accom: 
panying the embassy as far as the Sir-déria, with a party ofa few hun- 
dred faithful Kirghiz. The effect this offer would have upon the minds 
of the Kirghiz, greatly enhanced the value of the offer in the general’s 


> eyes. z 


The Khivians who occupy a part of the country tothe south of the 
sea of Aral,were however much more to be feared than even the Kirghiz, 
as they are no less skilful, and more united; sometimes making preda- 
tory excursions in bodies of from 4000 to 5000 men. Though a party 
of horse like these would not give much cause of alarm to our soldiers, 
the escort would still not be sufficiently strong to defend a troop of 700 
camels, including those of the Bokharian merchants who had placed 
themselves under our protection. 

The cunning displayed by the predatory tribes in plundering the cara- 
vans, increases the difficulty of defence. Their attacks are always very 
sudden, and unexpected. They terrify the camels by shouts and yells, 
and the animals once dispersed, easily fall in their power. The best way 
of preventing so dangerous a disorder is, by making the camels crouch 
down, as they do not willingly rise again, but often there is not time to 
take these precautions—and then the caravan is certainly lost; for 
being without camels in the steppe of the Kirghiz, is attended with the 


most imminent danger, and often with the loss of life. 


It was very possible, thatit was not during the journey alone we 
were exposed to danger; we might well feel doubts of our safety in 
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Bokhara,a country belonging to a warlike and uncivilized nation. 
Before our arrival at Orenbourg, some Bokharian merchants had said 
inconfi'ence to their friends—‘ Perhaps none of the Christian travel- 
“lers will return to their own country. Even supposing the Khan of 
“ Khiva allows them to pass, our own Khan would not commit that 
“folly. Why should we allow the Christians to become acquainted 
“with our country ?’ 


Cuapter II. 


Appearance of the desert—Kirghiz Encampments—Junction of the Mis- 
sion with Sultan Haroun-ghaxi—Hunting of the Antelope. 


The distance to be traversed is divided into three parts ;—the first in- 
cludes a space between Orenbourg and the mountains of Moughodjar, 
which we passed between the streams of Cara-akenti, and Touban, 
about 434 verstes from Orenbourg; the second, the space between 
these mountains and the Sir-deria; lastly, the third, between the Sir- 
deéria and Bokhara. . 

The ground through the whole extent of the first portion is nearly the 
same. You see generally an undulating surface, divided by chains of 
hills, of which the slopes are so gentle as frequently to extend to fifteen 
and twenty verstes. The absence of wood, and the trifling elevations of 
these eminences, always offer an extensive prospect, when the eye in 
vain seeks an object to fix itself on. Sterility, uniformity, and silence, are 
the characters ofa steppe. Towards the end of May, the sun had burnt 
up the vegetation, and the ground assumed a brownish yellow colour. 

Through all this extent, trees are only found in two places; every 
where else, a few thorny bushes, about three feet high, are so thinly 
scattered, that to the eyes of an European they scarcely break the mono- 
tony of these vast deserts. 

A considerable number of streams cross the route, presenting almost 
always the same appearance, and generally follow the same direction. 
From the Oural to the Sir, they are fordable, and are nearly dry in sum- 
mer and autumn. The Ilek, Emba, Temir, Or. and Irghiz, merit how- 
ever the name of rivers, and are never dry, though sometimes very 
shallow. Many of these streams only leave ravines to mark their course 
in the dry weather; others form achain of ponds; frequently several 
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toises indepth joined by a minute thread of water but sometimes un_ 
connected. The steppe is every year covered with deep snow, which 
melts with great rapidity early in spring, when the heat is frequently 
great. <Atthis period the rivers and streams rise, and form rapid tor- 
Tents, which scoop out deep ravines in the clay soil which universally 
characterizes these plains. 

Thirty verstes from Orenbourg, we found on the Djilandu-tepeh, the 
highest hill in the neighbourhood, two fossil specimens, a belemnite 
and ammonite. Between the Ouzoun-Bourté and the Cara-boutak, and from 
that to the mountains of Moughodjar, we saw also many of these 
fossils, and a vast quantity of shells. 

The soil is generally clay; dry and strewed with flints of different 
eolours. The hills are usually round, with gentle slopes, as if water had 
smoothed the inequality of the ground. 

Near the hills, of Bassagha, we saw a number of petrifactions, 
shells, and even a shark’s tooth, which appeared té us a proof that 
the sea had once covered this spot. At Berdianka we observed traces 
of an exhausted copper-mine, mentioned by Pallas, and also of another 
near the Kizil-ova. They were merely excavations of an inconsiderable 
depth, beside which there were heaps of stones intermingled with cop- 
per ore, about 7 verstes from our encampment. On the Ouzoun-Bourté 
we found coa!, which we tried in our forge and it burnt very well. On 
our arrival at Cara-boutak, we were agreeably surprised by the sight of 
a small wood of black alders; there also appeared to be an improvement 
in the soil; we had hitherto not seen any thing approaching to a heal- 
thy vegetation in the steppe, and were rejoiced to perceive it shortly af~ 
ter, on the banks of the Ilek. The eyes of the traveller, wearied with 
the nakedness of the desert, are refreshed by the sight of plants, trees, 
bushes, poplars and willows which are here very numerous; the pas- 
turage, also, wherever the river overflows its banks, is very fine, and 
therefore a favourite resort of the Kirghiz. This is the largest river we 
met with, before reaching the Sir—it is 10 fathoms broad and very rapid, 
_ flowing over a gravely bottom, and abounds with various sorts of fish, 
- suchas pike, perch, gudgeons, carp, &c. It was on the banks of this 
i river, we saw the first village of Kirghiz tents. Our attention was first 
f attracted by the flocks of sheep, to the number of from 5,000 to 6,000— 
and, on approaching nearer, we saw 50 tents of white or brown felt, of all 
dimensions, pitched in irregular groups of three, four and six. 

_  Welearned that it was the camp of the Sultan Haroun-ghazi, one 
e of the principal Kirghiz, who was waiting to accompany us as far as the 
fe Sir; anxious by this act of kindness to demonstrate his attachment to 
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the Russian government, whose support was in truth necessary to him 
on account of his incessant quarrels with the Khan of Khiva. The day 
after our arrival, the Sultan came on horseback to visit Monsieur Négri. 
He was accompanied by a hundred Kirghiz, and wore a turband, though 
it is not customary in the desert, but considered as a mark of piety ina 
Mahomedan who is desirous of being distinguished from the general 
mass of the Kirghiz. All the people that had accompanied him insisted 
upon entering the ambassador’s tent, and as many as it could hold made 
their way in, and immediately squatted down after their fashion. 

The interior of the tent filled with these bearded faces, had a most 
grotesque appearance. The Saltan was the only person with a fair 
complexion, fine and large black eyes, anda mild though serious ex- 
pression, denoting a character of strong natural sense. He remained 
an hour anda half. The following day i returned his visit. On the road 
we encountered about fifty Kirghiz, assembled to carry into execution 
the sentence awarded by the Suitan against one of their countrymen, 
who had stolen a horse. He was condemned to death according to the 
law of the Koran,—but the elders of the Kirghiz interceded for him 
that providence may prosper the journey on which they were going, 
and that mercy extended to the culprit may be a favourable omen to 
their union with the Russians. The Sultan yielded to their solicitation, 
and substituted a corporal punishment for the senfence of death, which 
had first been awarded. This was immediately carried into execution 
in the following manner. The robber, half naked, having about his 
neck some stripes of black belt, was forced by two men on horseback 
who cairied large whips, to run to the nearest tent, where his face was 
blackened with soot and marched through a group of Kirghiz; they 
then tied him to the tail of a horse, and forced him to hold a cord be- 
tween his teeth. He was thus constrained to run after the horse which 
was pushed into a smart trot. The rest of the Kirghiz followed flog- 
ging the culprit with whips. The greater part of those engaged shouted 
and laughed with all their might. Ina few minutes he was set at liber- 
_ ty, and immediately went to thank the Khan, promising never more to be 
guilty of theft. During this time the horse of the robber suffered the 
punishment at first intended for his master; the throat was cut, and the 
carcass divided into pieces, and instantly portioned among the spectators, 
but not without much noise, disturbance and blows of the whip. 

After witnessing this scene, I proceeded to the habitation of the Sul- 
tan, who made me wait some minutes, to enable him to decorate and ar- 
range his habitation. At last we entered, and found him seated, in the 
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middle of a large round tent: his friends were placed in a semi-circle on 
one side; on the other seats had been prepared for our accommodation. 
The floor was covered with a carpet, wearing apparel hung ona cord, 
and skins of tigers were stretched against the sides; a rich diadem of 
gold, very high, and ornamented with turquoise and rubies, the head dress 
of Kirghiz women; by their side might also be seen raw meat hanging 
on hooks, large leather bags of mare’s milk, and some wooden vessels of 
different kinds. It was a strange mixture of rich objects placed beside 
those of the most ordinary description; the love of magnificence and 
show joined to the tastes and customs of a half savage society. 

After quitting the Tek,near the road to Tandy-iaman, on a hill of red 
stone we discovered some large ammonites, of nearly 23 feet in diame- 
ter, besides some rich specimens of copper ore, probably brought down 
by the river. Not far from the junction of the Souiouk-sou, four rivers 
fall into the Tek, which, as well as the country through which it flows, 
from this point, is called Bech-tomak, or the five rivers. ; 

There is a very extensive view from the summit of the Bassagha, the 
ascent to which is so gradual that oneis quite surprised at finding so great 
an elevation. This hill is composed of crystallized gypsum, and the 
whole steppe in this neighbourhood, is covered with the same substance. . 
The Bassagha appears to be only about thirty fathoms high, the slope is 
very easy on the north eastern side, and steep in the south western, a 
peculiarity observable in almost all the hills, on this side of the Sir. 

Beyond Bassagha, the soil becomes more and more barren—-kawoul 
(camel grass) hitherto abundant, becomes uncommon; and nothing 
meets the eye, but a clayey barren soil producing but afew miserable 
plants of a species of wormiwood ; the ground is burnt and cracked in a 
thousand places by the excessive heat of the sun. 

We forded the Koubleili-temir, after having broken the ice that covered 
it with a hatchet. This river was about three fathoms broad, and was 
in some places a fathom deep. The water is good, the bottom sandy, 
and the banks are covered with reeds; among which the wild boar is 
occasionally seen. I here observed a gang of Kirghiz,who had been 
working in the water for about ten minutes to break the ice. They re- 
turned to the land to deposit their axes, and then without appearing to 
dread the painful degree of cold that existed, they plunged three times 
into the water, a striking proof of the physical insensibility of the 
wandering tribes. The Koubleili-temir is merely a brook, and I should 
' not have considered it worth mentioning, but from the circumstance of 
: - our having founda great number of belemnites and skeletons of mice at 
_ the foot ofa precipitous spot, about ten fathoms high, This attracted our 
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attention tothe bank of the river.It was composed of many layers of conglo- 
merate of gravel and clay, very interesting toa geologist. I was walk- 
ing along by the precipice, sometimes on the ice, and sometimes on the 
ground seeking petrifactions, or other curious objects, when I suddenly 
saw in the air, a large animal that had just sprung from the top of the 
hill, and appeared about to precipitate itself upon me. I drew back, 
and he fell directly at my feet, on the ice, fracturing his limbs in his 
fall. It was asaiga, aspecies of antelope, the first I ever saw. It 
had been hunted by the Cossacks belonging to the escort, and they 
had pursued it from the plain to the top of the precipice. In its anxiety 
to escape them, it met its fate, owing to the blind terror characteristic 
of the satgas, and which often throws them into the hands of the 
hunters. The Kirghiz know how to take advantage of it; they station 
themselves by the rivers, near the places where these animals are ac- 
customed to resort, for the purpose of drinking—and they drive upon 
an inclined plain several rows of sharp reeds placed ina semi-circle, 
one behind another; at intervals of about twelve feet on each side of 
these reeds, they raise mounds of earth, and thus form an arch, of which 
the extremities are about fifty fathoms apart. When the herds of ante- 
lope come, the concealed Kirghiz start up, and frighten them towards 
this arch. The animals take the mounds for men, and fly towards the 
reeds, and entangle themselves in great numbers: The Cossacks of the 
Don chace them in another manner. During the great heats of summer, 
the antelopes assemble in flocks of from 400 to 500, and emigrate to a 
cooler region, when they swim the Don: the Cossacks throw themselves 
into the river armed with a knife, and kill vast numbers in the water. 

People worthy of credit have assured me, that in the moun- 
tains of Gouberlinsk or Oural, during the season of the emigra- 
tion of the antelopes, which takes place in June, herds of 8000 
and 9000 are seen. The flesh of these animals is delicions, and the 
skins are used for clothes. Itis in general very difficult to approach 
them, except during the great heats. The beasts then search some 
shade, and when there are no bushes or trees on the great plains, twenty 
antelopes will frequently place themselves close behind each other, the 
leading one putting its head jbehind a great stone, or ina hole; the 
hunter can then approach, and if he succeeds in killing the leading one, 
those that are behind will generally take its place, and several may be 
shot in succession. . 

The antelope has a very peculiar nose, it is arched like those of the 
Kirghiz sheep, formed with two large and deep nostrils, covered witha 
soft and very elastic cartilage. These nostrils are so open, that flies and 

. 
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insects frequently enter, and oblige the antelope to stop and sneeze 3 
their horns are not straight, as it is said, but spiral. Nothing can be 
more graceful than the motions of the antelope when uot frightened; 
they change from a high trot to light and fantastic bounds. These ani- 
mals, when young, are easily tamed; in the neighbourhood of Orenbourg 
they are seen, following their masters like dogs. 

From the Temir, we marched towards the heights of Moussevil, which 
resemble those of Bassagha. Wehad gota sight of the mountain of 
Moughodjar, distant 60 verstes, the blue appearance of whose summits, 
which rise majestically and are strongly delineated on the horizon, 
have a very picturesque effect. Notwithstanding we were anxious to 
see them behind us, in hopes of escaping the extreme cold and storms of 
this region. By the account of the Kirghiz, the southern face of these 
mountains, enjoys a much milder climate. However thus far we had 
been fortunate. The sun had shone clear, and the cold at night seldom 
below 5 or 8 degrees of Reaumur; once only it was at 10°. 

This cold, however trifling it may appear, was much felt by people 
who had been exposed all day, and had nothing but felt to cover them 
' atnight; and for fuel, miserable bushes of very small size—too happy 
when even they were to be procured. 

The Cara-akenti, 15 verstes distant from the Moughodjar, has only 
brackish water, dirty and with an earthy smell; it is contained in a few 
holes, and was the worst we had ever seen. The Kirghiz laughed at 
the faces we made on first tasting it. To us it was hardly drinkable with 
tea; amongthe Kirghiz, who frequently came to drink tea with us, I 
have seen several who swallowed 8 pints of this liquid. 


Cuaprter III. 


Appearance of the Country—Kirghtz Tomb—Proofs of the diminution of 
the Sea of Aral—Mouth of the Sir. 


On the 29th of October, we arrived at the foot of the Moughodjar 


__ rocky mountains, composed of irregularly grouped peaks; their appear 


ance was wild, and they were covered with stones, rocks of porphyry, 
serpentine, granite, &c. 
The valleys offer a remarkable contrast to the mountains ; the hol- 


- lows, wherever the water collects and lodges for any length of time, the 
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vegetation is luxuriant, and the soil black and fertile; the Kirghiz take | 
advantage of it both to cultivate grain, and also as pasturage for their | 
cattle, pitching their tents among the hills, so as to obtain shelter from 

the inclemency of the latter part of the season. | 

The highest peak of the Moughodjar (almost 150 toises) above the — 
level of the plain, is mount Airouk—a name signifying isolated, and it 
is in fact a very just denomination, as itis very much higher than any 
of the other hills. Itis also called Airourouk or forked, on account of 
the two peaks which terminate the mountain. Generally speaking, the 
Kirghiz give very characteristic names to the spots through which they 
pass—as for example, the mountains lying to the south of the Airouk- — 
tagh,are known by the name of /amantagh, or bad mountains, those to the 
north, are called Jakhcht-tagh, or good mountains, the former, because 
they are almost destitute of herbage, whilst on the latter the Kirghiz 
find good pasture, and abundance of water. 

The Moughodjar are evidently a continuation of the Gouberlinsk 
mountains, the union of the two chains may be seen between the for- 
tress sonamed, and the fort of Orsk: it is near the same spot that the 
Oural has formed a bed for itself through the chain of rocks, and that 
it flows in a narrow channel between rocky and steep banks of the same 
nature andappearance as the mountains. The hills assume the name 
of Tachkitchou and of Caraoultepeh, separated at first by the Kir-gheldi, _ 
they re-unite at the distance of about 30 verstes from the Oural, from 
whence they extend to the south over an elevated plain, afterwards form- 
ing the Ourkatch, or mountains of the Our, thus called from the Our or 
Or, which flows at their feet. Near the sources of this river, the moun- 
tains Ourkatch jo the Moughodjar mountains, which extend to the 
south-east. Two ranges of hills spring from the Ourkatch, one sepa- 
rates the basin of the [lek from that of the Oural; the other separates the 
basin of the Ilek from those of the Témir, and the Emba. The Iakhchi- 
tagh lie on the right bank of the Our, and leave it to join the Karnadur 
hills, a name signifying the junction of the mountains. 

The Moughodjar are the highest hills in the plain, inhabited by the 
Kirghiz of the lesser horde. They are the ramifications of the Oural, none 
of its branches, however, extend to the lofty range of the Altai. The 
passage of the Moughodjar is about 6 verstes (4 miles) beyond these 
hills ; the snow seldom falls in any great quantity; when the climate is 
hotter, and the soil more barren ; stunted plants of wormwood of a dark 
colour are thinly scattered over a country, which appears in dismal 
mourning. In aspace of 400 verstes from the river Kaoundjour to the Sir, 
we did not find a single stream. 
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On quitting this range of mountains, we crossed a level country of 
moving sand, with some few mounds or hillocks of clay, bare and utters 
ly devoid of vegetation near their base; they were cut by deep fissures, 
which appear to have been excavated by water. 

Supposing a level plain, with several brackish lakes, with a clay soil of 
a blue colour, so soft as to allow cattle to sink into it, with all the ordi- 
nary symptoms of having been once covered by the sea, a correct idea 
will be formed of the nature of the soil of this country. 

The first plain of this kind which we met with, extended from the 
rivulet of Touban to the Kaoundjour in the bed of which we found only 
some holes full of water. The Kaoundjour, only flows in spring in a bed 
of from 4 to 5 toises. Hvery drop of water is precious in such a situa- 
tion, anda Kirghiz never forgets where he has once found it in any period 
of his life. Our guide, KEmantchi-beg, who had not visited these parts 
for 10 years, advised us to halt at the Kaoundjour, after a march of only 
20 verstes; as we should not find water again nearer than Khodja- 
koul, a lake distant 15 verstes further. We were not inclined to believe 
him, as the Kirghiz who had an interest in delaying our march had fre- 
quently deceived us. We therefore continued our journey; the day 
closed, and we saw nothing of the lake. When night came on, which at 
this season of the year is generally dark, it became extremely difficult 

_to find our road, which was hardly marked, even in the day. We could 
no longer see the tops of the hills, or Kirghiz tombs; objects by which 
the people direct their course. The more prudent of the party advised 
us to halt, and save ourselves and cattle from useless fatigue, 

_and sleep, in place of seeking to allay our thirst; but as we had de- 
clared that we would go to the lake, we considered it necessary to per- 
severe; several Kirghiz did all they could to prevent our losing our road; 

_ they-dispersed ina line before us, endeavouring to discover some path, 

d which is here a certain indication of being near water. A well, a 

hole filled with water, or lake, are points where the nomades of the 

: desert assemble, and are the only places where even a path is discerni- 

ble. We had already wandered for some hours ina dark night, and we 

_ became alarmed at having lost our proper direction, when suddenly, a 

B inghic. in front struck alight, which hada great effect on our tired 

party; who now hastened to join the person who had fallen on this 

_ expedient of assembling the dispersed travellers. It is the usual mode 

_ followed by the Kirghiz in the desert, when they halt, to unsaddle and 

? refresh their horses. 

We followed our new guide for 3 or 4verstes, and at 8 a. m. arrived at 

if the lake, on the banks of which we halted, near several tombs ; this was 
the first lake we met with in the desert. 
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All the tombs are of clay, mixed with chopped straw, except that of 
Khodja, which is of unburnt bricks. In the interior of these sepulchres 
there is another, smaller, where the Kirghiz pray. These monuments 
become more numerous as you approach the Sir, and appear like cities. 
The rich Kirghiz frequently bring artificers from Bokhara to make their 
clay tombs; they are very durable on account of the dryness of the 
climate. The custom is to construct these buildings on the most ele- 
vated spots of small hills ; if not built of clay, the friends and relations 
assist in elevating these rustic sepulchres ; and each must bring a cer- 
tain quantity of stone or earth. 

The Kirghiz, like all other eastern nations, havea great respect for 
the dead; generally all the relations of the deceased attend the funeral, 
except the women, who remain at home tearing their hair, and uttering 
loud cries. The relations, after the funeral, condole with the widows, 
who soon yield to their solicitations, and kill horses and sheep to enter- 
tain their guests. There never is with the Kirghiz an assembly, 
festival, or ceremony, which does not end in a great repast. 

One of the greatest festivals with these nomades, is the day the head 
ofa family has died, and particularly the first after it. The sons assem- 
ble the people of their acquaintance to the number of 3, 4, or even 600 ; 
and the pleasures of the table are always joined tothe ceremonies of 
religion. - 

We soon quitted the banks of Khodja-koul, which were covered with 
reeds. In autumn, the lake is much reduced in size; but in spring, 
when the Kaoundjour overflows, it extends to a great distance. 

We proceeded towards Coul-koudouk (well of the slaves), situated on 
the edge of the desert of Borzouk, 15 verstes of which we passed. 
It is entirely of moving sand, presenting the singular aspect of nearly 
perpendicular banks of sand, close to each other, and 3 or 4 toises in 
height; these change their situation with every gale of wind, some 
thorny bushes, herbs, anda species of robinia, grow here and there. 
The long roots of these plants resemble serpents ; and when totally 
uncovered, extend on the sides of these moving hills. 

We had great difficulty in riding through these deep sands ; the more 
so, as our horses bad become weak from bad forage. After our arrival at 
Coul-koudouk, we burnt 10 of our carriages ; the materials of which fur= 
nished us for some days with a comfortable fire, free from the smoke of 
green bushes, which had been for so long our only fuel. 

At Coul-koudouk there are several abundant springs, the water of 
which, had a mineral taste, and in the dry bed of a pond we collected 


.* 
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some bittersalt. Our Cossacks, guided by the Kirghiz, from a distance 
of about 2 verstes to the right, brought us common salt, which they found 
in layers of one or two inches thick. 
The salt of these lakes is nct so strong as our common kitchen salt, 
and is mixed with a great deal of earth, though perfectly white. From 
Coul-koudouk we met several of these salt lakes in the desert, and 
_ frequently a space of 10 verstes, is covered with a white efflorescence 
{ ofa fine white powder, which rises in passing through it. 
' ‘The 9th November, we halted near the hill of Sari-boulak, after hav- 
ing passed near Sirkanatji, the highest peak of the mountains of Mough- 
odjar, to the little Borzouks sandy hills, or dunes, which commence 
to rise about 10 verstes from where we were, and resemble the 
great Borzouks. Where we crossed them,they were not more than 2 verstes. 
in breadth ; the sand which was frozen did not appear tobedeep. Both 
the little and great Borzouks are near the lake of Aral; these last have a 
northerly direction, and the other extends in greater masses between the 
' lake of Aral and the Caspian, ending about 10 marches from Khiva. The 
q country continued to undulate and the slopes were always very gradual, 
j the armoise (mothwort) is the only plant which our horses had to sub- 
sist on, for from the Moughodjar there is no forage. After passing 
_ Akhchékondouk we saw to us a new species of thorn, well known in 
the desert under the name of saksaoul. } 

The Kirghiz and all the people who dwell in the desert seta high 
‘ value on this plant; the charcoal of which remains alive during half a 
4 day. If fire is made with the saksaou/, in the evening the embers slowly 
consume to a white cinder, keeping a gentle heat in the tent all night, 
_ this shrub is a species of the tamarisk ; it has a leaf like the juniper, a 
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4 brownish yellow bark, the wood is very hard, heavy, and more easy to 
_ break than cut. The saksaoul is little more than two inches in diameter 
z in this quarter;but near the Djan-déria it becomes a tree of a half foot in 
~ diameter, and 12 in height, and so numerous as to form perfect thickets. 
4 The southern part of the Sari-boulak is remarkable for a great num- 
_ ber of excavations, extending two or three verstes. The northern side 
% of the hill is covered with worm-wood, and the slope is easy ; the south 
side is composed ofbarren clay ploughed up by torrents, or scooped into 
eaves, surrounded by precipices 20 or 30 toises high. I climbed one of 
these eminences, and found layers three or four feet thick of little shells, 
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lak of water having once flowed there, and they assured me that their | 


fathers had seen the sea of Aral extending to the foot of this hill, 
though it does not now approach nearer than sixty verstes. So many 
Kirghiz have declared the same thing to me, that I can have no doubt 
of the fact, which shows how considerable and how rapid the decrease 
of the sea of Aral is; it still continues, and one of our guides recollected 
having seen the sea extend beyond Kulli and Sapak, places which we 
passed on the 14th and 15th of November, less than a year ago, the 
Camechlu-bach, a large bay of the Sir-deria, extended three verstes far- 
- ther than at the time of our journey. 

At about 25 verstes from Sari-boulak, we passed the solitary hill of 
Derman-bachi ; it is known to the Kirghiz by the name of Termembés, 
and is so called by all their tribes, though it is common enough for them 
to give different names to the same place. ‘Fhe smallest ofthe hills we 
saw near the Termembés, and in fact all those we saw between the Sari- 
boulak and the sea of Aral, have their slopes, om the side towards the 
lake, intersected by ravines and destitute of grass. They present a mass 
ef hillocks, barren and always round at the summit, whilst the slopes on 
the opposite side are gentle, and covered with wormwood ; signs of the 
action of water on all these hills is incontestible. 

Before reaching the Aral lake, we entered the Cara-coum, or black 
sands, a desert thus called without its being posible to assign a reason. 
All the sandy deserts offer nearly the same aspect. The Cara-coum is 
abundantly supplied with water, which is found by digging one or twe 
toises. ‘The Cossacks who preceded us, dug seventeen wells at Behrat- 
chai-koudouk, containing but little water, each more or less brackish. 

The Cara-coum extends to the lake of Aral, and in some places to the 
river Sir, far to the eastward, where it is much wider. In returning 
from Bokhara, 1 crossed this desert in eight days, about 268 verstes, 
that is from the Sir to the Irghiz. After having passed near the Sari- 
tehaghanak, or yellow bay, a creek of the Aral, we again entered into 
the Cara-coum, and did not leave it till near Camechlu-bach. The 
banks of the lake of Aral, from Sari-tchaghanak to the mouths of the 
Sir, are composed of sand hills driven up from the Cara-coum. To the 
South of Kouwan, sand is again met with, intersected at intervals by 
patches of clay extending tothe lake. From the Sir-déria, to Kouwan 
it is entirely of clay, flat and capable of cultivation, if water could be 
procured for irrigation. 

The water had for a long time been so indifferent, that we thought 
that of the Camechlu-bach excellent; and, lying down upon the ice, we 
drank it with inespressible plessure, The Camechlu-bach is a conside- 
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rable bay,formed by the Sir, about 50 verstes in circumference; it is the 
largest collection of fresh water we met with during our journey. 

The morning after our arrival, I started with some of my companions 
and Cossacks to see the mouth of the Sir. We went round the 
largest half of the Camechlu-bach, and observed two places where the 
bay becomes narrower and joins the Sir. After having travelled about 
twenty verstes by the side of the river, which had been covered with ice 
for two days, we reached the spot where the waters of the Sir, mingling 
with those of the sea of Aral,coniract a saltish taste, and the river begins 


to widen. At the distance of fifteen verstes it becomes forty toises in width; 


the delta thus formed is covered with reeds, and the water upon it isnot 
above four feet deep, while the river itself is navigable as faras Kokan, 
and is probably many toises deep the whole way. 

We did not quite attain our end, the height of Caraiar,and of On-adem, 
small promontories on each side of the mouth of the Sir, partly conceal- 


‘ed the view of the sea of Aral. We were still about 26 verstes from the 


summit of these hills, and had already travelled more than 50, but as we 
had accomplished the principal object of our excursion by seeing the 
mouth of the Sir, we turned back again. 

Near the Camechlu-bach and along the banks of the Sir, wemet a great . 
number of Kirghiz, who had fled from the cold ofthe northern steppe, to seek 
a milder climate. We alsosaw others who had been robbed of their cattle 
by the Khivians. Their destitute condition had obliged them to become 
fishermen and agriculturists—occupations which among the Kirghiz in- 
dicate extreme poverty. These two tribes, half savages, have alternate- 
ly pillaged each other for the last 30 years, sometimes as aggressors, at 
others toretaliate. After this period they began to make use of flour in 
their food. Habit and economy soon taught them to consider it almost 


indispensable. They use, however, but a trifling quantity, and come for 


the purpose of buying it to the frontier towns of Russia or to Bokhara, 
and give in exchange sheep-hides, goat’s and camel’s hair. This ap- 
pears to them a far pleasanter state of existence than the painful cultiva- 


tion of the ground. Besides which, they have a great dread of becoming 


serfs of the soil, and consider it the height of felicity to be as free as the 


. birds of the air. ‘This is their favourite comparison, when they speak of 
_ their wandering life. 


Itis therefore easy to imagine why Kirghiz in easy circumstances ne- 


ver cultivate the ground—besides which they have an ancient tradition 
_ which says “The Kirghiz shall lose their liberty whenever they begin 


to live in houses, and to follow agricultural pursuits;’’ and the tradition 


- acquires new strength from the example of the Bachkirs, of whose 
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fate they entertain a great dread. None therefore but the poorest Kir- 


ghiz, who have nothing to give in exchange for corn, raise it for themselves | 
ina few spots near the Ilek, the Emba, the Irghiz, and the Or, in the | 
valleys of the Moughodjar and Ourkatch mountains, along the banks of | 


the Khodja-koul, and of the Ak-saka!, near the Camechlu-bach, and the 
Sir-deria, and above all between the Djan and the Kouwan-deria, in- 
habited about 15 years since by the Cara-Calpak, or Kara Kalpak (black 
cobs) Tartars. 

They prefer the spots where the water collects during the rainy sea- 
son, or from the melting of the snows, and often seek a soil which can 
be irrigated by means of small canals—the fields near the Sir and the 
Camechlu-bach are thus situated. In other instances they conduct the 
water of a river into reservoirs, out of which they draw it to water the 
lands. This laborious mode of cultivation is followed near the Emba 
and the Irghiz, and does not allow the fields to be of great extent—in- 
deed they are to be seen only a few toises square. The Kirghiz sow 
them with millet, which produces a hundred fold, and very rarely, if 
ever, disappoints the cultivator. | 

Near the Sir, there are canals five and six feet deep, and dug 


before the Kirghiz, w ho I consider incapable of so arduous a work, had 


established themselves in the country. Fields of a much greater extent 
are to be met with there—the Kirghiz cultivate oats and barley—they 
sow the first in autumn and the other in the spring. There are alsoa 
few melon grounds, and they preserve their crop in small pits under 
ground. ‘The fodder for the few horses and cattle they possess, consists 
of the leaves of the young reeds, whose growth is accelerated by burn- 


ing the plants of the former year, giving a most hideous aspect to the 


banks of the Sir. 


The embassy arrived on the 19th November, on the banks of the Sir- 


deria, opposite the hill of Cara-tepéh; during the last 15 verstes, we had 
crossed a large plain covered with reeds, and constantly overflowed during 
the spring. 

This plain extends about 80 verstes from the mouth of the Sir. It is 
10 or 15 verstes in breadth, and in some spots, especially close to the 
banks of the river, the reeds give place to very fine grass. After passing 
through this plain, we again saw the sandy plains of the Cara-coum, ex- 
tending almost as far as the Sir, and running parallel with it for the 
space of 150 verstes. 

Water is very abundant in the Cara-coum; it is principally inhabited 
during the winter. The Kirghiz then retire with their kibitkas into 
some hollow, where they are sheltered from the wid. Near the Sir-dee 
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ria, the usual retreat of the poor, misery had multiplied the number of 
robbers, and in crossing this part of the country, we perceived on the tops 
of the hills, Kirghiz who appeared to be watching an opportunity of 
seizing upoh some strageler, or our horses. The guides had warned us, 
and we kept on our guard. 

The Sir near its mouth is about sixty toises in breadth—fifty verstes 
higher, its width exceeds 150 toises. It is rapid, and navigable, at least 
as far as Kokan. Some of the Kirghiz told us it was fordable about 150 
verstes from its mouth—only during the very great heats. Others de- 
clare it cannot be forded at any season of the year. 


Cuaprer IV, 
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_ Manners and Customs of the Kirghiz—Election of the Chiefs—their 
_ Dissensions—Ezamples of Cruelty—Severe policy of the Chinese, 
with regard to the Kirghiz. 


The countries watered by the Sir, are the paradise of the steppe of 
the Kirghiz, who are proud of the existence of so large ariverin their 
territories. To pass the winter with their flocks, on its banks, is the 
object of their most ardent wishes. The cold is much milder there than 
» on the banks of the Ilek, the Or, and Irghiz; and also than the 
_ Moughodjar and Dourgatch mountains, and the sandy plains of the 
4 eee: -coum. On the banks of the Sir, the frost is never sufficiently 
severe to kill the cattle, nor to incommode people living in their habita- 
4 ase of felt—but during the last six years, the rich Kirghiz are de- 
' prived of the pleasure of spending the winter on this favoured spot, as 
Re their enemies, the Khivians, come and plunder them whenever they 
Re ‘ have the opportunity. 

| The Kirghiz delight in wintering amidst the reeds, which grow so 
ig thick as to afford a shelter from the storms of wind, which occasionally 
; occur. The wandering tribes are generally of a melancholy disposition, 
' and the murmur of the waters of the Sir hasacharm for their idle 
' moments, which are in fact pretty numerous. In truth, nothing disposes 
_ the mind to revery more than the sound of ariver, which, like time, 
runs its course with a monotonous rapidity. The Kirghiz often pass 
halfthe night seated ona stone, gazing at the moon, and singing melan- 
4 - choly impromptu words to airs not lessso. They also have historical 
| songs, which celebrate the great actions of their heroes, but these are 
 chaunted only by professional singers, and I greatly regret not having 
4 heard them. IToften told the Kirghiz I would willingly hear their 
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songs ; their impromptus were merely compliments, and did not deserve 
to be remembered. . 

These children of the desert have remained perfectly independent of 
foreign manners or civilization, exeept in religion, which, it is perhaps 
needless to observe, is the Mahomedan of Sunni sect. After having 
seen the Kirghiz, a correct opinion may be formed of the nomade life— 
highly prizing his liberty, and despising every thing that can impose a 
restraint on his actions. Undaunted, warlike and ferocious, the Kirghiz, 
on horseback and alone, fearlessly enters the desert, and traverses five 
or six hundred verstes with the most astonishing rapidity, tosee a parent 
or friend in another tribe. In his journey, he stops at almost every oba 
(camp) he meets, gives what news he may have, and is certain of a 
kind reception every where, even when not known; he partakes of the 
food of his host. This is generally krout (cheese known in Persia and 
Afghanistan by the name of punneer), hairan (tyre of India) meat, and 
when they have it, koumes, a drink prepared from mare’s milk, and 
much esteemed in the desert. He never forgets the appearance of the 
eeuntry through which he has passed, and returns to his own home 
after some days stay, with abundance of new stories, and enjoys himself 
with his wife and children till some new object calls him away. The 
women are his only servants } they cook, make his clothes and saddle 
his horse, whilst he, with the most perfect nonchalance, confines himself 
to the care of his cattle, sheep and horses. We saw the brother of a 
sultan, much respected among the Kirghiz, leading his sheep during 15 
days, mounted on a good horse, and dressed in a red cloth cloak, 
without considering it derogatory to his dignity. 

The Kirghiz are governed by elders, heads of families, begs, behas 
dirs, sultans and khans. 

The title of beg, properly speaking, is hereditary, but any person 
who cannot support his situation by his talents, courage or conduct, 
soon loses it ; whilst those who make themselves respected, obtain it 
either from the habit people acquire of calling them sultan, or by an 
assemblage of the tribe, who confer this honourable distinction. 

An elder is generally an old man, whom the people have been in the 
habit of consulting ; he must be rich and have a numerous family —he 
must possess these two requisites; besides a solid sound judgment. 
Whatever may be the moral character of a Kirghiz, if he is rich, he will 
always have friends, and will be powerful according to the number of 
his family. 

The behadirs among the Kirghiz, are more celebrated for their cou- 
rage, of an enterprising and clear judgment, and act-as partizans during 
& war, 
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The sultans are the relations of the khan; who always exercise 
some influence among the Kirghiz. They are likewise called, toura,* 
and this title always ensures them great respect from the lower orders. 
But without merit, they will possess no power among the tribe, whe 
will not be commanded without some great personal quality. 

The khan has in fact the power of life and death among the Kirghiz, 
who have no security against his tyranny, except public opinion, and 
no where is it so powerful as among the pastoral tribes. The discon- 
tented party quickly desert an unjust judge, and choose another for them- 


selves. The khan is consequently obliged to follow the established 
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customs, and to conform to the laws of the Koran. This conduct in- 
ereases his power. He, however, takes care to keep a mollah entirely de- 
voted to his interests, and who will explain the laws according to his 
wishes ; and as the sacred volume and its commentaries are susceptible 
of many divers interpretations, the khan knows how to take advantage 
of it to authorize proceedings he would never otherwise venture upon. 
He also is eareful to be surrounded by counsellors, usually, all Kirghiz 
respected by the tribe,and he endeavours to render himself popular with 
them by means of flattery and presents. However all these precautions 
would be insufficient to overcome the natural inconstancy of his subjects, 
ifhe did not also insure their favour by his activity, boldness, courage, 
and also excite their awe by occasional acts of severe justice when indis- 
pensably necessary. The power ofthe khan therefore depends upon 
the general ‘consent of the people. When he has once received that, 
he may reign despotically, as long as he acts for the interests of the 
people ; his power is limited by the public opinion on that head, it is 
necessary it should be in his favour to enable him to govern. Woe to 
him who would strive to brave it—the same power that established, 
would not fail to overturn him. . 

I saw the following instance of the cruelty of the Kirghiz : several of 
the people that accompanied us, fancied that in a beggar whom we met, 


they recognized a robber of their tribe—they took away his horse, tied 


his arms, and wanted to cut off his head, though they had no right to 
do so.. They only waited for the order to be givenby a young sultan to 


_ whom their chief had delegated his authority, and they had sent to 
solicit it. Permission was, however, refused, and the beggar was set at 


liberty ; but had great difficulty in escaping from the ill usage and 
abuse with which he was assailed. 


I was witness to another case which shows their ferocity. The sultan 


_ Haroun-ghazi who accompanied us, caused the march to be led by seve- 


ral hundred Kirghiz—and they unknown to us, attacked the hamlet of 


_ the sultan Manem-beg Djanghazi, one of the enemies of Haroun, and 


* This must mean tera or braneh, 
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attached to the party of the khan of Khiva. Manem-beg, warned in 
time of the intentions of his adversary, had prudently fled—but his 
wives, his brother Iakach, and all his flocks fell into the hands of 
Haroun-ghazi. We saw them near the Sir-deria—the flocks were sent 
into Bokharia, and the women confined in their tents on the banks of 
the river, were delivered up to the brutality of the brother of the 
sultan. 

So far from pitying these unfortunate captives, they only laughed at 
them, and said it was the right of the conqueror which no person could 
dispute. Iakach, guarded by five Kirghiz, and mounted on the worst 
horse they could find, followed Haroun-ghazi, who would never consent 
tosee him. Jakach had served as a guide to the Khivians some months 
before, when they had plundered Haroun-ghazi. This unfortunate per- 
son was only twenty-two years of age, ofa prepossessing appearance, 
and seeing the fate that awaited him, had a melancholy and downeast 
look. 

An old Kirghiz presented himself before the conqueror, and thus ad- 
dressed him—‘* My sons were massacred by Iakach during the excur- 
* sion of the Khivians; the institutions of God and man direct that the 
« dead should be avenged.” The law of retaliation is firmly established 
among the Kirghiz. Haroun-ghazi was obliged to deliver up his cousin, 
whose death was instantly decided on. The okl Kirghiz approached 
Jakach, who was mounted, snapped his-gun close to his back ; it missed 
fire; but other Kirghiz fell on him, taking off his clothes to prevent 
their being dirtied; and deaf to the prayers of their victim, they cruelly 
eut his throat like a sheep, with one of the small knives which they 
always carry with them; thus satiating the revenge they had vowed 
against this unfortunate young man. 

The Kirghiz are very passionate, the most trifling cause, and fre- 
quently an unsuccessful attempt, is sufficient to excite them to the most 


cruel revenge. 


These people have for several years been molested by the Khivians, | 


which induced them to solicit the aid of the Bokharianus, several of 
whose caravans had also been plundered by these banditti; the Kirghiz 
supposed the government of Bokhara would not fail to lend their assist- 
ance. Deceived in this expectation they became furious—one of their 
chiefs cut off the tail of his horse, and came to the minister at Bokhara, 
saying, ‘as this tail has been severed from my horse, so am I from 
“ you; henceforth consider me your implacable enemy.’? He departed 
shortly after with two or three friends, and carried off eight camels 
and twomen. They commenced the first hostilities, which this man 
alone dared to declare against all Bokhara. His ferocious and violent 
conduct gives an idea of the daring character of these people. 
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The most trifling motive is sometimes sufficient to induce the most 
honest Kirghiz to indulge in his favourite passion for pillage; so firmly 
is the spirit of rapine rooted in the kearts of these people. The great 
and little horde, have for the last fifty years been subject toa govern- 
ment, a little more settled, and now enjoy a greater state of tranquillity 
than the other Tartars. It is toa warlike spirit, and indifference to the 
fatigues of long and fatiguing marches, but above all, the fanatical spirit 
so prevalent among this rude people, which their chiefs know well how 
to excite, which renders them so fit for any dangerous enterprize. It 
may be easily imagined, then, after a severe winter, which is attended 
with great hardship and loss to the Kirghiz, their shepherds assemble to 
make an irruption, or establish themselves undera milder sky, such 
as Bokhara, so celebrated by them, and so much more fertile and beau- 

tiful than their own deserts. Thus the emigration of these barbarians 
may again take place into countries where artillery is little used, 
and regular troops unknown. 

I will finish this digression on the subject of the Kirghiz, by a 
remark, that they never make use of this name among them- 
selves ; they invariably style themselves Kasak ; which, according 
to some, significs horseman, and to others warrior. They say the - 
Bachkirs call them Kirghiz, but are ignorant from whence the 
name is derived, and it is used onlyin speaking of the great horde. 
This tribe has no khan, and is governed by different sultans; many of 
whom have sought the protection of Russia, others that of China, but 
their sole object is to obtain presents and assistance from either party. 

' The Kirghiz of the great horde greatly fear the Chinese, whose severe 
i’ and even cruel policy is, however, justified by necessity. A Chinese 
3 caravan was plundered near the frontiers of Soungarie, garrisoned by the 
4 advanced posts of the Mandchous Tartars. The Chinese retaliated, and 
thousands of the Kirghiz, innocent as well as guilty, paid with their 
lives this agression. Somesuch examples have put a stop to the agres- 
sions of these tribes on the frontier of the Chinese empire. 

_ In the other two hordes, the khans ought to be confirmed by the em- 
| ; peror of Russia, who exercises a great influence in their election, and 
_ they swear fidelity to him, 

The tribes of Turkoman now pay a tribute to the khan of Khiva and 
: Bokhara ; probably one day the Kirghiz will be obliged to do the same to 
Russia. -But it is necessary, in the first place, they should find the ad- 
4 vantages of her-protection, in defending them against the irruptiens of 
@ the Khivians. 
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Cuartrer V. 


Passage of the Sir—Bridge of reeds—Hunting the wild-boar—Ruins— 
Drying up of the Djan-deria—foute passed—Kizil-coum—Plunder. 


In the month of June, the melting of the snow on the great range of 
Aba-tagh, swells the waters of the Sir-deria,and overflows the lands on 
each side, which are so greatly fertilized by it, that grain is produced 
with very little trouble. Fruit trees, willows, plane trees, also thrive, 
and it appears capable even of producing the silk-mulberry and cotton. 
At the time of our journey, the river was frozen, and we crossed it with 
the greatest precaution. The ice gave way after the passage of our two 
guns. A camel even broke it with his weight, and was got out with the 
greatest difficulty. The Kirghiz burnt bundles of reeds, and spread the 
ashes on the ice, to prevent the camels sliding. At last, after much noise 
and quarrelling, we passed the Sir, so celebrated in antiquity under the 
name of the Jaxartes. 

On our retnrn in the month of April, the passage was much more slow 
and difficult. Two boats which we carried with us served as a raft to 
transport our artillery—the horses were swam over. Three large Kirghiz 
boats used to ferry over caravans, served to transport our provisions, 
on the payment of a trifling sum. These boats were built of the wood of 
the poplar, without iron, and very frail ; they had been brought from 
Khiva by the lake of Aral. A water communication exists between 
‘Khiva and the Sir, used by the poorer Kirghiz, as a simple coasting 
trade. The boats are sometimes brought from Turkestan, where they 
are dearer than at Khiva. 

The camels were swam over, and it was a singular sight tosee ten or 
‘twelve of these animals tied together, and directed by naked Kirghiz of 
the most athletic forms ; sometimes they held hard on the camels, or 
swam by them shouting to encourage the beasts. They continued this 
work nearly a whole day, three camels were drowned, but brought on 
shore, and having their throats cut with the usual Mahomedan ceremony 
were eaten by the by-standers. 

In swimming, the camel leans on one side, so as to present a greater 
surface to the water; his hump appears to assist him, and is always near- 
ly covered with water. The passage of the river on our return kept us 
two whole days. 

On our march towards Bokhara, we crossed the Kouwan-deria with 
great ease, the ice being sufficiently strong. It isa branch of the Sir, 
very rapid, and the banks covered with reeds; it may be about 20 or 30 
yards broad, and from.5 to 10 feet deep, the water is particularly clear. 

‘On our return we halted at a part of the same river (Kouwan-deria) — 
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where there were the remains ofa bridge of reeds, and re-constructed for 
our convenience of great fugines made of this plant tied together, and 
laid on cables of the sume materials fixed to posts firmly planted into 
the opposite banks—these fagines were attached with strong ropes and 
a second layer put on. In this manner they formed a bridge, over which 
camels passed with safety fully loaded; we were not however without 
fears that the current would carry away this new kind of floating bridge. 

Sometimes in place of reeds they employ bales of cotton so tightly 
tied, that the water penetrated very liitle into the material. 

The land between the Sir and Djan-deria is covered with sand-hil- 
locks of 3 or 4 toises in height, resting ona bed of clay ; after passing an 
extent of clay-soil, you frequently again enter a tract of sand. 

On leaving the Sir, we crossed a plain covered with reeds, evidently 
overflowed, which obliged us to make several circuits; the Kouwan 
which we followed for 4 days, flows in a clear stream, through beds of 
sand, which extend to 25 verstes of the place; we passed if, on going to 
Bokhara; andit approaches much nearer in some places. On our return, 
we came on the banks of the Aralu-Koullar, lakes which run parallel 
to the Kouwan, to the place where the Djan-deria detaches itself; some 
of the sheets of water are nearly 10 verstesin circumference, whilst others 
are mere holes filled with water—they dry upin summer, and the beds 
are then cultivated by the Kirghiz. 

This is the least barren part of the steppe, and the marks of extensive 
cultivation are still seen in fields which were tilled by the Cara-calpaks, 
as lateas 1806. These people, of the same race as the Kalmouks, poor 
and powerless, were unable to resist the incessant incursions of the Kir- 
ghiz. After having in vain solicited the aid of Russia, Khiva and 
Bokhara, they abandoned their fertile fields, and removed into the terri- 
tories of Khiva and Bokhara; thus divided, they now wander, one party to 
the south ofthe lake of Aral, subject to Khiva, the other under the domi- 
nionof Bokhara, have their station to the west of Samarcand, and north 
of Sarewchan. Not being rich, and possessing few camels, they use 
carts drawn by oxen or horses. 

The. Djan-deria is bounded on each side by plains of clay, here and 
there intersected by sand-hills, which extend to the Kouwan and Kizil- 
coum. 

Tn this plain there are several thickets of the saksaouls, affording 
eover to different kinds of beasts of prey; wolves, tiger cats, and even 
_ tigers. The Kirghiz informed us that they have been obliged to with” 
i draw their flocks from this quarter, to prevent their being destroyed by 
these animals, not venturing to attack them when they are in numbers 
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together, should they appear singly, then 20 ormore men will assemble, 
armed with matchlocks, near the reeds where the tigers hide themselves, 
and set fire to them; the heat and smoke forces the tiger to quit his 
haunt, when he his shot by the hunters. We had seen something of this 
kind of hunting on the banks of Aralu-koullar and Kouwan-deria, 
which are likewise covered with reeds, and swarming with wild hog, of 
which we killed a great number, one day no less than eighteen in less 
than three hours. 

This mode of hunting offers a very singular speetacle to Kuropeans. 
In the midst of a great plain covered with reeds, rise columns of smoke 
and flame, through which may be seen a hundred Cossacks riding their. 
horses at full speed, sometimes before us and then behind; our horses fre- 
quently leading us directly on these ferocions animals, who plunge into 
the swamps, or suddenly disappear into the reeds, to return with greater 
fury on the hunters. Shots from guns and pistols are heard on every 
side, with the neighing of the wounded horses, which were instantly 
purchased by the Tartars to eat. The Cossacks enraged, were every 
where attempting to spear the hogs ; one officer of Cossacks, offended 
at being told he feared the chase, dismounted and laid hold of an im- 
mense boar which had been wounded, and fired his pistol close behind 
its ear. To comprehend the scene, it must be witnessed; no description 
can convey an adequate idea of boar hunting in the desert. 

I cannot describe to the reader the pleasure we experienced in again 
finding ourselves among wood, the rustling of the wind among the 
branches, and a confined horizon, might be said to be for us a novelty, 
recalling a fond recollection of our country. It is in the deserts and 
among nomades, that the true happiness of an European life is felt. 

The ruins of old canals are still to be met with in this country ; prov- 
ing that it was once much better peopled than at present. 

Aboul-ghazi, khan of Khiva, generally passed some months of the 
summer on the banks of the Kizil-deria, celebrated for their fine pas- 
tures. | 

In no part of the Kirghiz steppe, are to be so frequently seen traces 
of ancient habitations as on the banks of the Djan-deria. I have seen 
the ruins of Koul-tebomktau, which is composed of elevations of earth 
of 150 toises in length, and the highest may have 3 toises (18 feet) in 
height. It isclear these buildings, whatever they may have been, were 
built with sun-burnt bricks; near these ruins are small canals about 
1 toise or 6 feet broad and two deep; a great quantity of broken pottery 
is also tobe met with. These ruins are about 15 verstes from the Djan- 
deria. The Kirghiz could give us no account of their use or date, but 
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supposing they must have been erected by the Nugais, the name by 
which they call the people, who occupied these steppes before them, 
They also stated that these ruins are much more numerous in the eastern 
part of the Kirghiz country, and are also met with on the Tobol, the 
Ilek and Emba, those in the best preservation and most celebrated are 
those of Djankend, which they suppose to have been the residence of 
the Ouz chief. Djankend, situated about 40 verstes from the mouth 
of the Sir, between that river and the Kouwan, was built of burnt-bricks. 
The ruins are surrounded with canals of irrigation and cultivated fields 
of far greater extent formerly than at present. 

The Djan-deria is probably nothing more than the ancient bed of the 
Kizil-deria; it is also possible, this river might have also flowed more 
to the south; for, 40 verstes in that direction from the Djan-deria, we 
found the traces of the bed of a great river, The Djan-deria was a 
considerable river even in 1816, of greater dimensionsthan the Kouwan. 
At present its dry bed only marks the former course. It may be 100 
tuises (600 feet) broad, and the banks 18 or 24 feetin height. <A few 
holes here and there filled with water alone mark this once great river. 
This drying up has nuch astonished the Kirghiz, who are ignorant of the 
true cause; some attribute it to the construction of adam to throw the ~ 
water into the Kouwan at the spot it separated from this river. 

Others suppose the bed has been filled with sand from the Kizil-coum, 
which appears the most probable; they may also account for this unfor- 
tunate drying up of the water to the great extent lost by evaporation and 
absorption into the sands of the desert. Whatever may be the cause, it 
is a most surprising fact,that the Djan-deria has disappeared. The water 
still found in the old bed, smells a little of sulphnr, and is the most un- 
healthy we met with in our journey; it was still more dangerous from 
our not being able to replenish the supply during 5 days march in the 
great desert of Kizil-coum, which must be crossed to go to Bokhara. 
This water occasioned pains in the stomach to all our soldiers, and to 
some the most violent cramps. One died in strong convulsions. 

We left the Djan-deria on the 3d of December, and found ourselves 
‘on the great road which leads to Bokhara. I call it the great road, for 
it was a track about 3 toises wide, and very much beaten by the multitude 
of travellers in that direction. The road first passed through a small 
forest of saksaoul ;—it was less distinctly marked alone a clayey plain 
_ which ends at the distance of about 57 verstes from the Djan-deria, and 
fe was again very visible in the Kizil-coum, where it crosses valleys formed 
by sandy-bhillocks. This road is very much frequented by all the cara- 
_ yans which travel from Bokhara to Orsk, or to Orenbourg, and by all the 
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Kirghiz of the western side of the steppe who carry cattle to the markets 
of Bokhara, they take care te cross the Kizil-coum at the narrowest 
part and on their retura, they provide themselves with water from the 
famous well of Boukhan,situated at the southern extremity of the desert. 

The banks of the Djan-deria form a line of distinction in the nature 
of the country between Orenbourg and Bokhara; the clay, without be- 
ing more productive, on account of the dryness of the climate, is much 
stronger; and the soil here rests on argillaceous rocks, whilst those 
of the steppe have for a base sandstone or lime. 

The climate also is very different. Land tortoises, rare to the north of 
the Djan-deria, are very common in the Kizil-coum; very little snow falls 
during the winter, and it never remains long upon the ground, so 
that every thing denotes a warm climate. The banks of the Kouwan, 
and the Djan-deria are inhabited, principally in the neighbourhood 
of the sea of Aral, by some Kirghiz tributary to Khiva, 

The barrenness however, is perfectly astonishing; from the Djan-de- 
ria, to the place where cultivation recommences, not a single river is to 
be met with in a space of 500 verstes, and water is only to be obtained 
from wells—sometimes abundant, sometimes the reverse; but in gene- 
ral containing brackish water. 

At the spot where we crossed the Kizil-coum, it was 100 verstes wide’ 
Its length is very considerable—for it extends from the Sir-deria, where 
it is much wider, to the sea of Araland to the Amou-deria. This desert 
is remarkable for its sterility. Spring water is no where tobe met with. 
It is said that there were formerly three wells near the road which we 
followed,and that they were filled up to prevent their being resorted to by 
the robbers, who generally remained in ambush among the surrounding 
hills. The robbers have actually been expelled from the Kizil-coum, 
but they at present hide in the ravines of the Bokhara mountains, and 
when they feel themselves strong enough,. fall upon the travellers pass- 
ing that way—pillage, andsometimes kill them, if they make any re- 
sistance. ) 

The well of Boukhan, is at present as dangerous as the Kizil-coum used 
to be; particularly as it is the part of the road between Bokhara and 
Orenbourg, that is nearest to Khiva, and the Khivians are constantly oa 
bad terms with the Bokharians, or the Kirghiz, or sometimes, as in the 
year 1829, with both at the same time. Our party therefore was on the 
alert, and patroles were sent into the defiles of the Boukhan—fortunate_ 
ly we achieved this dangerous passage without any accident—bnt 10 
days afterwards a caravan of Bokharians and Kirghiz, was pillaged by 
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the Khivians, who assembled at the well of Boukhan, fell upon them, 
and pursued the fugitives as far as the Kizil.coum, where they met, and 
engaged with a troop of Kirghiz. On our return we found on the road 
the bodies of more than 100 people who ha:l perished on the occasion 
of this irruption of the Khivians. * 

Almost every day we met with caravans of Kirghiz coming from Bokha- 
ra; who, afterselling their sheep, brought back barley, tobacco, meal and 
cotton, from that town. We felt much pleasure in conversing with these 
bazartchi (that is to say people returning from market), and felt great — 
interest in heaving accounts of Bokhara, and enquired how long it was 
‘Since they had left the city. We considered ourselves very fortunate 
in being so near the end of so long and troublesome a journey, of which 
we were beginning to get heartily tired. 

We had travelled in the Kizil-coum, from 42 to 46 verstes (303 miles) 
a day—the marches were very long, as we were constantly encountering 
deep sand-hills—it was absolutely necessary we should not loiter, so as 
to be too long without the opportunity of getting fresh water. 

Our horses had met with very indifferent forage in the Kizil-coum, 
and were becoming visibly thinner. The Bachkir horses were skele- 
tons, and could no longer draw the six waggons that remained of 25° 
which we brought from Orenbourg, and we were obliged to replace them 
by Cossack horses, which had until then been employed to earry for- 
age. All our people, and particularly the foot soldiers, were much 
emaciated—in short it was absolutely necessary we should arrive very 
shortly. We carried ice, and the water of the Djan-deria in leather 
bags, or barrels, notwithstanding it was very difficult to convey suffici- 
ent water for four and a half days, for our numerous party of men and 
horses. 

On our arrival at Touz-koudouk, one of the baggage horses drank 
to such excess that he fell, and was not able to rise for several hours. 
Notwithstanding these numerous inconveniences, not one of our saddle 
horses died, but we lost almost all the cart horses; particularly one day, 
when six were so perfectly exhausted, they could not follow us. 

From the Djan-deria to Touz-koudouk, the distance is two hundred 
and eleven verstes (51 leagues), which we traversed in five days with the 
artillery, through a sandy desert, destitute of water and grass, that after 
having performed 1000 verstes with the greatest celerity, camels car- 
- yxied our infantry by turns ; but after all it was very difficult for a mili- 
_ tary body to accomplish such a march in so short a time. 


* Two pages of my copy of M. Meyendorfi’s work are here lost.—Zranslator. 
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Cuaprter VI. 


Gold Mines— Aghatma—Fine country—Reception by the inhabitants— 
European prisoners—Interview with the Couch-beghi—Entry into 
Bokhara. 


After passing the Kizil-coum, we crossed a plain covered with absin- 
the, bounded on the right by the mountains of Bokhara. The Bokha- 
rians, who accompanied us, dreaded a surprize from the Khivians; as 
they said it was to take the nearest road to Iouz-kondouk ; this» pre- 
vented our examining the mountains of Boukhav, which I was not able 
to do till our return the next spring; like the mountains of Moughodjar, 
they rise to the height of about 600 feet above the plain, very much 
scearified, rocky, composed of quartz, mixed with sienite and diabase, 
forming numerous, but very narrow glens. Near the wells of Boukhan | 
asmall spring runs from the mountains, which disappears a few hun- 
dredtoises in the plain. The best road, and the shortest, is however 
that which runs from the Kizil-coum, near the mountains, to Iouz- 
koudouk. 

After passing the plain, I have just mentioned, we entered an elevated 
district, through which runs the mountains of Baukhan, Iouz-koudouk 
Kapkantach ; which are ramifications of the great range situated to 
the south of Khokhan and east of Bokhara, 

Near the wells of Boukhan, this chain turns to the west, extending 
to the Amou-deria, separating near its banks into the hills of Tchavas- 
wali and Vasilkara, famous for their rich veins of gold. It is said, this 
induced Peter the Great to send the expedition of Bekevitch. At pre- 
sent the khan of Khiva forbids the working of the gold mines of Vasil- 
kara, not to attract the cupidity of the Russians. There is perhaps 
exaggeration in these stories, as I saw at Orenbourg a piece of sulphu- 
reous pyrites, found at Vuasilkara, which might have deceived people, 
who take every shining yellow substance for gold. 

The mountains which we had just passed are composed of sienite and 
diabase, or greatly mixed with calcareous matter, they were generally 
of adark green. These stones split into their flakes like slate, and the 
hills have a much more rounded appearance, and less conical than those 
of Moughodjar. The soil and the valleys are also more sterile, even the 
absinthe is very rare. 

In some places, the road is rugged, in others open, and easy for car- 
riages. JTouz-kondouk, or the hundred wells, isa valley, where there 
are two wells about 18 feet deep, affording abiindance of excellent 
water ; besides thirty others, small, and generally dry. 

The mountainous region commences at seven verstes, below Iouz- 
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kondouk on the road we followed, and extends about thirty-four verstes 
Wire picsitach, when we again entered the plain, leaving on the left the 
' Bech-boulak, or Bukbouldouk, a low hill. Bukbouldouk signifies 
© a quail, a word invented by the Kirghiz, in imitation of the cry of that 
bird. 
At Kapkantach, there are several sulphureous springs, with a strong 
_ smell, and very saltish ; our horses would hardly drink it, but on our return 
in the spring, a horse emptied five buckets of this nauseous water. As 
the weather was very hot even at this season, the men suffered from 
thirst, and we had great difficulty to prevent, even fora few minutes, 
our soldiers from drinking this detestable liquid, which at the same time 
was very cool, 
At twenty-two verstes from Kapkantach, commences the sands of 
» Batkak-coum, which are twenty-eight verstes broad—there are, however, 
only the four last which are heavyy—twenty-six verstes from these 
‘sands, we again entered a hilly country, which is called Sousiz-cara, 
(black without water). These hills are in fact of a black colour; the 
surface perfectly bare, water is found in two wells, which we left ten 
‘yerstes to our left. Our water being expended, we made use of the 
snow which lay in our route, principally on the hills, where, notwith- 
standing their slight elevation, we experienced a very sensible change 
| in the temperature. We at last arrived at Cara-aghatch, after having per- 
‘formed the last forty verstes over a flat country, though surrounded with 
‘hills. 
Two verstes from Cara-aghatch, four custom-house officers met the 
mission, and after a salutation, addressed us the usual compliments of 
Khoch amedid (you are welcome), informing us that the khan had sent 
provisions for us to Aghatma, distant thirty-eight verstes from Cara- 
ae Monsieur Négri politely expressed our gratitude, we resamed 
‘our journey and arrived with these officers at Cara-aghatch. 
‘Tt was i in this place we saw for the first time trees; about a hundred 
ote mulberry bushes growing round a spring of sulphureous water—the 
heat of which was nearly 15 degrees of Reaumur, 66° Fahrenheit. Some 
Mabomedsn saint planted these trees—near which he had lived, and is 


es of our party bathed init. The spring issues from a low hill of 
and all the bushes are covered with pieces of cloth and rags tied. 
ne branches as an offering to the saint. 

water of this spring is very abundant, forming a little brook, 
‘h is however soon lost i in the clay soil. Notwithstanding we had 


, bene 
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been marching without intermission for four days,we set off again on the | 
fifth, to get out as soon as possible of this barren region, and enjoy the 
provisions prepared for us by the khan of Bokhara. | 
We arrived at Aghatma the 25th December, after having crossed the 
Cara-aghatch, a mountain of considerable height, whose slope is very — 
gentle towards Aghatma. The Bokharians say that in this place there | 
was formerly a city, which a neighbouring hillock covered with broken 
bricks appears to confirm. Aghatmaisa kind of basin, with some ap- 
pearance of having been once flooded, forming a lake which supplies 
this city with water. | 


There are still two strong springs of sulphureous water, but not so 
hot as those of Cara-aghatch. We remarked at Aghatma, a small tower 
or hut of mud with a vaulted roof, serving asa kind of advanced 
post towards Khiva: here the Bokharians keep a guard when they 
dread an excursion of the Khivians, or the arrival of a caravan 
from Russia; the sentinel placed on the roof, commands an extensive 
view of the country round. 

On the road to Aghatma an officer of the khan, having the title of | 
Louz-bacht, with about 20 horses met the ambassador, informing him he 
was directed to be his conductor to Bokhara, and provide every thing 
the mission could require. Several of the horsemen then approached | 
Monsieur Négri, and took his hand in the European manner.* 

We here quitted the desert, through which we had performed a tedious 
and monotonous journey of 70 days. The desert ends at these last men- | 
tioned sandy plains, beyond which we found ourselves every where sur. | 
rounded with villages, gardens, plantations, mosques, &c.—in fact, we 
appeared to be suddenly transported into a fairy land. | 

If the appearance of this country excites feelings of admiration in | 
Europeans accustomed to the sight of pcpulous and well cultivated 
fields, how strong must be the impression produced upon the Kirghiz, | 
and other inhabitants of the desert? How is it possible they should | 
not long to invade a country so much favoured by nature, and which in | 
summer would afford them vast plains for the indulgence of their wane | 
dering habits—whilst in the winter they could take refuge in the numer- | 
ous towns and villages from the inclemency of the season. 

Every thing excited our curiosity in this country, which is almost un- 
known to Europeans. It may be imagined with what interest we con- 
templated the oriental tribes, dressed in their blue clothes, and white 
turbands, who flocked to meet us—some mounted, others on foot—some 
riding on horses, others on asses—-who crowded round us, saluting 
us after the fashion of this country. Several showed their joy on ap- - 


* Here, slso, is a hiatus of two pages of unimportant matter,—Zvanslator. 
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& 
b proaching us, by addressing us a few obliging words in the Russian 
te _ language. Their signs of astonishment—their cries, and in fact, the tu- 
mul (uous agitation of the whole crowd, gave our entry into Bokhara the 
appearance of a festival, which we should have enjoyed, but for the pre- 
_ sence of the people connected with the police—whose voice sounded 
_ above all the tumult, and who armed with great sticks, struck indiserimi- 
nately on every side to make room for us. The sight of this violence 


“a Seater 


_ saddened us when we remembered that our arrival was the occasion of 
all this confusion, and that the wish to-see so many Ourousses was 
stronger than the fear of blows. 
_ It was with feelings of the most painful nature, that we observed, in 
_ the midst of this Asiatic population, some Russian soldiers reduced to 
_ the sad condition of slaves. The greater part of them were old and in- 
firm ; at the sight of their countrymen they could not restrain their tears; 
_ they faltered out a few words of their mother tongue—they strove to 
cast themselves among us—so great was their emotion at the sight of 
our wairiors. It is impossible to describe these affecting scenes which 
wrung our hearts. 
__ We were informed at Khatoun-koudouk that the Couch-beghi, one of 
the principal officers of the Bokharian government, was waiting for us 
cat the next village—at the distance of about a verst, from where cultiva- 
tion begins, a chief of 100 men, Pendja-bachi, came to meet us with 200 
horsemen. He led us through the crowd, and our infantry, beating 
: drums, marched to the tent where the Couch-beghi was seated. We 
dismounted about 30 toises from it to advance through two rows of foot 
soldiers seated on the ground, who rose when the chargé d’ affaires 
passed. We saw several tents of different colours, a great number of 
_ richly caparisoned horses, covered with chabragues embroidered in gold 
_ were picketted, tied by the head and the hind feet; the tents were sur- 
__ rounded by officers and slaves; and, in short,every thing that surround- 
ed us added to the solemnity of this our first interview. 

The Couch -beghi, named Hakimebeg, was seated in his tent with four 
_Bokharian noblemen; when Monsieur de Négri had taken the seat 
: assigned to him, the chief addressing himself to the persons attached to 
the embassy, said “Be seated, for you are strangers to us, and 
4 _we feel great pleasure in seeing you.”” M. de Négri having afterwards 
ea conferred with the Couch-beghi, about the ceremonies to be observed on 
; his presentation to the khan, did not agree entirely with that officer. The 
a “audiences had begun under most favourable auspices, but before its ter- 
4 “mination, the Bokharian character was completely unveiled. The 


_ Couch-beghi was so indiscreet as to request M. de Négri would present 
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our two pieces of artillery to the khan ; when he found he was unable 
to obtain them, he did not hesitate to ask for M. de Négri’s carriage for 
his master ; yet he was not ignorant that we had several camels loaded 
with presents for the Court of Bokhara. 

The Couch-beghi might have been about 50 years old, his long dark 
brown beard was beginning to turn grey. He was tall, the expression of 
his countenance pleasing and benevolent. He spoke with great ease in 
Persian, wore a white Cashmere shawl for aturban, a khilaut of the 
same material,figured with large flowers,and a sable pelisse, covered with 
striped cashmere. 

Our journey had been as pleasant as we could have wished. With 
the exception of some foggy days, anda few hours of snowy weather or 
drizzling rain, the weather had been generally so fine, that the Kirghiz 
said we had doubtless a saint in our party. This continued fine weather, 
rendered our march much easier, by preserving us from all the discom- 
forts that would have been caused by rain, snow and cold. 

We passed the night of the 17th of December, near asmalltown,called 
Wafkend, after passing through a well-cultivated and populous country, 
the same flourishing appearance continued the following day, when we 
arrived at Bazartchi, a large town about two verstes from Bokhara. We 
had travelled 40 verstes since our interview with the Couch-beghi, and 
during the two last days we were constantly surrounded by a crowd of 
people. The police were constantly driving them off with their sticks, — 
the most inquisitive allowed themselves to be beaten, fled and then re- — 
turned to the charge. Our soldiers marched in the greatest order, they — 
were in complete uniform, and the beat of their drums, which was heard 


every now and then, caused exclamations of astonishment from the 
crowd. We pursued our course in the midst of tumult, and public marks 
of the joy excited by our arrival. 

Near Wafkend, four chiefs paid a complimentary visit to Monsr, Négri, 
delivering a letter of congratulation frou the khan. One was a relation 
of this prince, but did not understand a word of Persian, he was the only 
Ouzbek I saw, who did not speak that language. Two others were 
slaves of the khan; one an Afghan, the other a Persian, the latter was 
simply dressed in a cloak made of camel wool, the others in rich dresses 
of gold and red silk. | 

About 15 verstes from Bokhara, the chief of the Iassaoul, with about 
30 of his men, came to meet the ambassador, and accompanied us to Ba- 
zartchi,where we were lodged in a house belonging to the Couch-beghi; 
the rooms were so damp, we preferred sleeping in our kibitkas, not- 
withstanding the strong inclination we had to quit them. 
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After thirty-six hours of discussion, the ceremonial of our reception 


was arranged ; andthe khan agreed that Monsieur Négri should be 
seated in his presence. 


On the 20th December, we made our public entry into Bokhara, a de- 


~ tachment of Cossacks marched in front with the presents, which consist- 


ed of furs, China, crystals, watches and guns. Another party of Cossacks 
were in the rear, and the march was brought up by a detachment of in- 
fantry. An Ouzbek of rank, who perfectly understood Persian, con- 
ducted the ambassador to the palace. 

In this order we slowly advanced, and after passing the gate which was 
very lofty, we continued our route through a narrow winding street, of 
gloomy houses, built of earth, and flat roofed. At last we arrived at the 
great square, surrounded with mosques, colleges or madrissa, and the 
enclosure of the palace. : 

After dismounting, we entered a vaulted corridore built of brick; but 
with soldiers on each side, in number about 400, armed with muskets of 
every different shape and leneth. We then entered a small court, the 
passage, in which there were about 10 guns without carriages, and at last 
arrived in a square court, bounded by walls, round which were seated 300 
or 400 people of Bokhara, dressed in white turbans and coats of gold 
brocade. Turning to the right, we reached the anti-chamber, which 
joins the hall of audience, where the khan was seated on cushions, co- 
vered with red cloth, ornamented with rich gold fringe; on the floor was 
a common Persian carpet, the walls of white plaster and the ceiling of 


‘coloured planks. 


This hall was double the length of its breadth; the khan was seated 
with his back to the wall opposite the door we entered; on his left were 
his two sons, one about 15 years ofage. On bis right was the Couch- 
beghi, on each side of the door were five grandees. Monsieur Négri 
supported by two chamberlains, advanced to within 12 paces of the 
khan, whom he addressed in Persian, presented his credentials through 
the Couch-beghi; the officers of the mission remained standing with 
their backs to the wall, on each side of the door. 

The Couch-beghi immediately presented the emperor’s letter to the 
khan ; the prince read it aloud; after which he requested Monsieur 
Néerito order some of the soldiers to enter the anti-chamber, who left 
their arms outside ; on seeing them, the khan laughed like a child ; 
in the expression of his countenance, there is very little intelli- 
gence ; he may be about 45 years of age, with a full beard, black eyes, 
and an olive complexion; appearing much debilitated. He wore 
a dress of black velvet, ornamented with precious stones ; a muslin tur- 
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ban; on it was an aigrette of heron’s feathers, with a gold band crossing 
obliquely, and much resembled the Kalewi or head dress, of the grand 


vizier or kizlar-agassi, of Constantinople. The Couch-beghi, and three 


other principal officers, in place of turbans, wore cylinder caps of fur. 
The master of ceremonies carried a sort of halbert, with an axe- 
shaped head of silver. The presents were delivered to the khan in 
another room; the audience broke up in about 20 minutes, when we all 
assembled outside the palace. Our escort returned to Bazartchi, and 
bivouaced ina garden, during the whole remaining part of the winter. 
Monsieur Négri and the attachés of the mission, were lodged ina large 
house, within the city of Bokhara, belonging to the Couch-beghi. 


We remained in this city from the 20th December 1820, to the 10th 


March 1821 ; the weather was very fine, when we proceeded to Bazart- 
chi. The bivouac in the garden appeared preferable to us to the dull 
houses of the town. 

The 22d of March, we left Bazartchi, and on the 25th, quitted the 
country of Bokhara, well pleased at having seen this country, and still 
more so at leaving it. 


(To be continued.) 
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VIl.—Report on the manufacture of Tea, and on the extent and produce 
of the Tea Plantations in Assam.—By C. A. Bruce, Superintendent 
of Tea Culture. 


(Presented by the Tea Committee, August 16th, 1839. ) 


I submit this report on onr Assam Tea with much diffidence, on ac- 
eount of thetroubles in which this frontier has been unfortunately involy- 
ed. I have had something more than Tea to occupy my mind, and 
have consequently not been able to commit all my thoughts to paper at 
one time; this I hope will account for the rambling manner in which I 
have treated the subject. Such as my report is, I trast it will be found 
acceptable, as throwing some new light on a subject of no little impor- 
tance to British India, and the British public generally. In drawing 
out this report, it gives me much pleasure to say, that our information 
and knowledge respecting Tea and Tea tracts are far more extensive 
than when I last wrote on this subject ;—the number of tracts now 
known amounting to 120, some of them very extensive, both on the hills 
and in the plains. A sufficiency of seeds and seedlings might be col- 
lected from these fracts in the course of a few years to plant off the 
whole of Assam; and | feel convinced, from my different journeys over 
the country, that but avery small portion of the localities are as yet 
known. 

Last year in going over one of the hills behind Jaipore, about 300 
feet high, I came upona Tea tract, which must have been two or three 
miles in length, in fact I did not see the end of it; the trees were in 
most parts as thick as they could grow, and the Tea seeds (smaller than 
what I had seen before) fine and fresh, literally covered the ground ; 
this was in the middle of November, and the trees had abundance of 
fruit and flower on them. One of the largest trees 1 found to be two 
cubits in circumference, and full forty cubits in height. At the foot of 
the hill I found another tract, and had time permitted me to explore 
those parts, there is no doubt but I should have found many of the Naga 
hills covered with Tea. I have since been informed of two more tracts 
near this. In going along the foot of the hills to the westward, I was 
informed that there was Tea at Z'eweack, or near it: this information 
came too late, for I had passed it just a little to the east of the Dacca 
river, at a place called Cheriedoe, a small hill projecting out more thay 
the rest on the plain to the northward, with the ruins of a brick temple 
on it; here I found Tea, and no doubtif there had been time to exa- 
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mine, I should have found many more tracts. 1 crossed the Dacca river 
at the old fort of Ghergong, and walked towards the hills, and almost 
immediately came upon Tea. The place is called Hauthoweah. Here 
I remained a couple of days, going about the country, and came upon 
no fewer than thirteen tracts. A Dewaniah who assisted me to hunt out 
these tracts, and who was we!l acquainted with the leaf, as he had been 
in the habit of drinking tea during his residence with the Singphoes, 
informed me that he had seen a large tract of Tea plants on the Naga 
mountains, a day’s journey west of Chirddoo. I have no reason to doubt 
the veracity of this man; he offered to point out the place to me, or 
any of my men, if they would accompany him; but as the country be- 
Jonged to Raja Poorunda Sing, I could not examine it. I feel convine- 
ed the whole of the country is full of Tea. 

Again, in going further to the south-west, just before I came to G'ab- 
rew hill, I found the small hills adjoining it, to the eastward, covered 
with Tea-plants. The flowers of the Tea on these hills are of a plea- 
sant delicate fragrance, unlike the smell of our other Tea-plants; but 
the leaves and fruit appear the same. This would be a delightful place 
for the manufacture of Tea, as the country is well populated, has abun- 
dance of grain, and labour is cheap. There is a small stream called the 
Jhangy river, at a distance of two hours walk; it is navigable, I am in- 
formed, all the year round for small canoes, which could carry down the 
Tea; and the place is only one anda half day’s journey from Jorehauwt, the 
capital of Upper Assam. South-west of Gabrew Purbut (about two days 
journey) there isa village at the foot of the hill, inhabited by a race 
called Norahs; they are Shans, I believe, as they came from the east- 
ward, where Tea abounds. I had long conversations with them, and 
the oldest man of the village, who was also the head of it, informed me, 
that when his father was a young man, he had emigrated with many 
others, and settled at T¢pum, opposite Jaipore, on account of the con- 
stant disturbances at Munkum; that they brought the Tea-plant with 
them and planted it on the Z%pum hill, where it exists to this day; and 
that when he was about sixteeu years of age, he was obliged to leave 
Tipum, on account of the wars and disturbances at that place, and take 
shelter at the village where he now resides. This man said he was now 
eighty years of age, and that his father died a very old man. How true 
this story is, I cannot say, and do not see what good it would do the old 
man to fabricate it. This was the only man I met with in my journeys 
about the country who could give any account of the Tea-plant, with the 
exception of an Ahum, who declared to me that it was Sooka, or the first 
Kacharry Rajah of Assam, who brought the Tea-plant from Munkum ; 
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he said it was written in his Putty, or history. The Ahum- Putty I have 
never been able to get hold of; but this I know, that the information 
about the Tea-plant pointed out by the old Norah man, as being on the 
Tipum hill, is true; for I have cleared the tract where it grew thickest, 
about 309 yards by 300, running from the foot of the hill to the top. 
The old man told me his father cut the plant down every third year, that 
he might get the young leaves. 

To the west of Gabrew I did not find any Tea; but to the westward of 


the Dhunseeree river I found a species, though not the same as that we 


use. If the people on the west side of the Dhunseeree river were ac- 
quainted with the true leaf, 1 think Tea would be found. I planted it 
all alone the route I went, which may lead to itseventual discovery ; but 
people should be sent to search for the plant who are really acquainted 
withit. I think a vast quantity of Tea would be brought to light if this 
were done; our tracts are distributed all over the country. How 
much Tea they would all produce if fully worked, I will not pre- 
tend to say; but in tle course of this subject, I will mention such 
matters relative to the tracts and the plants on them, that every 
one may make his own calculation. Until lately we had only two 
Chinese Black-Tea makers. These men have twelve native assist- 
ants; each Chinaman with six assistants can only superintend one lo-— 
cality, and the Tea leaves from the various other tracts, widely separat- 
ed, must be brought to these two places for manufacture. The conse- 
quence is, that an additional number of labourers must always be em- 
ployed to bring the leaves from so great a distance. The leaves suffer 
when brought in large quantities from a distance, as they soon begin to 
ferment, and the labour of only preparing them so far in process that 
they may not spoil by the morning, is excessive. The men have often to 
work until very late to accomplish this. When labour falls so very heavy 
and on so very few, it cannot be expected that it can be equally well ex- 
ecuted, as if more had been employed. The leaves last gathered are al- 
so much larger than they ought to be, for want of being collected and 
manufactured earlier; consequently the Tea is inferior in quality. I 
mention this, to shew the inconvenience and expense of having so few 
Tea makers. 

The samples of Black-Tea made by the twelve assistants having been 
approved of by the Tea Committee in Calcutta, it was my intention to 
have distributed the men amongst the different tracts, but the late dis- 
turbances on our frontier have prevented this arrangement; and I have 


been obliged to employ ten men in Assam (two others having gone to 


Calcutta in charge of Tea) at the tract called Kahung, which is becoming 
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a very extensive and important Tea locality—so many others being near 
it, which can all be thrown into one. When we havea suflicient num- 
ber of mannfacturers, so that we can afford to have some at each tract, or 
garden, as they have in China, then we may hope to compete with that 
nation in cheapness of produce; nay, we might, and ought, to undersell 
them; for if each tract, or garden, had its own Tea maker and labourers, 
the collecting of the leaves would not perhaps occupy more than twelve 
days in each crop; after which the men might be discharged, or profit- 
ably employed on the Tea grounds. But now, for the wantof a suffici- 
ent number of labourers and Tea makers, there is a constant eathering of 


leaves throughout the month; and as I said before, those gathered last. 


can only make inferior Teas ; besides the great loss by the leaves getting 
too old, and hereby unfit for being made into any Tea; and all this en- 
tirely for want of hands to pluck the leaves. It is true we have gained 
twelve Black-Tea makers this year, in addition to the last; and twelve 
more native assistants have been appointed, who may be available next 
year to manufacture Tea independently, as they were learving the art 
all last year. We have also had an addition to our establishment of two 
Chinese Green Tea manufacturers, and twelve native assistants have 
been placed under them as learneis; but what are these compared 
to the vast quantity of Tea, or the ground the Tea plants cover, or might 
be made to cover in three years, but a drop of watér in the ocean? We 
must go on ata much faster pace in the two great essentials—Tea ma- 
nufacturers, and labourers,—in order to have them available at each 
garden, when the leaves come into season. 

if I were asked, when will this Tea experiment be in a sufficient state 
of forwardness, so as to be transferable to speculators? I would answer, 
when a sufficient number of native Tea manufacturers have been 
taught to prepare both the Black and the Green sort; and that under 
one hundred available Tea manufacturers, it would not be worth while 
for private speculators to take up the scheme ona large seale; ona 
small one itwould be a differeut thing. In the course of two or three 
years we ought to have that number. Labourers must be introduced, in 
the first instance, to give a tone to the Assam Opium-eaters; but the 
great fear is, that these latter would corrupt the new comers. Ifthe 
eullivation of Tea were encouraged, and the Poppy puta stop to in As- 
sam, the Assamese would make a splendid set of Tea manufacturers 
and ‘Tea cultivators. | 

In giving a statement of the number of Tea tracts, when I say that 
Fingrt, or any other tract is so long and so broad, itamust be understood, 
that space to that extent only has been cleared, being found to contain 

. 
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all the plants which grew thickly together ; as it was not thought 

worth while at the commencement of these experiments to go to the 

expense of clearing any more of the forest for the sake ofa few strag- 

gling plants. If these straggling plants were followed up, they would 
in all probability be found gradually becoming more numerous, until 

you found yourself in another tract as thick and as numerous as the one 
you left; and if the straggling plants of this new tract were traced, they 
would by degrees disappear until not one was to be seen. Bat if you 

only proceeded on through the jungles, it isten to one that you would 
come upon a solitary Tea plant, a little further on you would meet with 
another; until you gradually found yourself in another new tract, as 

fall of plants asthe one you had left, growing absolutely so thick as 

_to impede each others growth. ‘Thus I am convinced one might go 
on for miles from one tract into another. All my Tea tracts about 

Longri and Kahung ave formed in this manner, with only a patch of 

jungle between them, which is not greater than what could be conve- 
nienily filled up by thinning those parts that have too many plants. At 
Kahung 1 lave lately knocked three tracts into one, and I shall most 
probably have to continue doing the same until one tract shall be made 
of what now consists of adozen. J] have never seen the end of Juggun- 
doo’s Tea tract, nor yet Kujudov’s or Ningrew’s. 1 feel. confident that 
the two furmer run over the hills and join, or nearly join, some of our 
tracts in the Muttwck country. Nor have I seen the end of Kahung 
tract, all about that part of the country being one vast succession of 
Tea from Rungagurra on the Debrew, to Juipore on the Buri Dehing. 
The Tea localities are thickly scattered—those that are known; and 
they are but a small portion compared to those that are unknown. 
There is the Wamsong tract on the Maga hills, the largest that 
has yet been seen, and the extent of which is not ascertained. 
The tracts on the Gulind hills are unknown; and this is likewise 
the case with Haut Holauh and Cheridoo ; so that there is a 
large field for improvement throughout, to say nothing of the Szn- 
gho tracts, which may be found to be one unbounded link to Hoo- 
kum; and who knows but it crosses the Irrawaddy to China? 
Many Tea tracis I know have been cut down in iguorance by 
the natives, to make room for the rice field, for firewood, and fences, 

but many of these tracts have sprung up again, more vigorous than be- 
fore. Witness that at Ningrew, where the natives say that every thing 

was cut down, and the laud planted with rice, except on the high 

ground, 
With respect to the Tea plant being most productive on high or low 
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ground, I cannot well say, as all our tracts are on the plains ; but from 
what little Ihave seen of the hill tracts, I should suppose they were not 
more productive. In Chinathe hill tracts produce the best Teas, and 
they may do the same here. Almost all my tracts on the plams are 
nearly on the same level, I should think. JVudwa perhaps is a little 
higher than Zingri, and Tingri a little higher than Kahung, but I be- 
lieve they are equally productive; although if I leaned towards any 
side, with my limited experience, [ should say that the low land, 
such as at Kahung, which is not so low asever to be inundated by the 
strongest rise in the river, is the best. The plants seem to love and court 
moisture, not from stagnant pools, but running streams. The Kahung 
tracts have the water in and around them; they are all in heavy tree- 
jungles, which makes it very expensive to clear them. An extent of 
300 by 300 will cost from 200 to 300 rupees ; i.e. according to the 
manner in which the miserable Opium-smoking Assamese work. This 
alone ought to point out the utility of introducing a superior race of 
labourers, who would not only work themselves, but encourage their 
women and children to do the same;—in plucking and sorting leaves 
they might be profitably turned to account for both parties. This 
I have not been able to instil into the heads of the Assamese, 
who will not permit their women to come into the Tea gardens. 
Indeed unless more labourers can be furnished, a larger amount 
of tea must not be looked for at present. Last season it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could geta sufficient number of hands to gather 
the leaves. The plucking of the leaves may appear to many a very easy 
and light employment, but there are not a few of our coolies who would 
much rather be employed on any other job; the standing in one posi- 
tion so many hours occasions swellings in the legs, as vur plants are not 
like those of China, only three feet high, but double that Size, so that 
one must stand upright to gather the leaves. The Chinese pluck theirs 
squatting down. We lie under a great disadvantage in not having 
regular men to pluck the leaves; those that have been taught to do so, 
can pluck twice as many as those that have not, and we can seldom get 
hold of the same men two seasons running. I am of opinion that our 
trees will become of a smaller and more convenient size after a few 
years cultivation; because, trimming of the plants, and taking all the 
young leaves almost as soon as they appear, month after month and year 
after year, and the plants being deprived of the rich soil they had been 
living on from time unknown, must soon tell upon them, Transplanting 
also helps to stunt and shorten the growth of these plants. The 
Chinese declared to me, that the China plants now at Deenjoy would 
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never have attained to half the perfection they now have, under ten years 
in their own country. 

I may here observe, that the sun has a material effect on the leaves; 
for as soon as the trees that shade the plants are removed, the leaf, from 
a fine deep green, begins to turn intoa yellowish colour, which it retains 
for some months, and then again gradually changes to a healthy green, 
but now becomes thicker, and the plant throws out far more numerous 
leaves than when in the shade. The more the leaves are plucked, the 
greater number of them are produced; if the leaves of the first crop 
were not gathered, you might look in vain for the leaves of the second | 
crop. The Tea made from the leaves in the shade is not near so good 
as that from leaves exposed to the sun; the leaves of plants in the 
sun are much earlier in season than of those in the shade; the leaves 
from the shady tract give out a more watery liquid when rolled, and 
those from the sunny a more glutinous substance. When the leaves of 
either are rolled on a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid than ona 
rainy day. ‘This juice decreases as the season advances. The plants 
in the sun have flowers and fruit much earlier than those in the shade, 
and are far more numerous; they have flowers and seeds in July, and 
fruitin November. Numerous plants are to be seen that by some 
accident, either cold or rain, have lost all their flowers, and commence 
throwing out fresh flower-buds more abundantly than ever. Thus it is 
not unfrequent to see some plants in flower so late as March (some 
of the China plants were in flower in April) bearing at once the old 
and the new seeds, flower-buds, and full-blown flowers—all at one 
and the same time. ‘The rain also greatly affects the leaves; for some 
sorts of Tea cannot be made on a rainy day ; for instance the Pouchong 
and Mingehew. The leaves for these ought to be collected about 10 
A. M. ona sunny morning, when the dew has evaporated. The Pouchong 
can only be manufactured from the leaves of the first crop; but the 
Mingehew, although it requires the same care in making as the other, 
ean yet be made from any crop, provided it is made ona sunny morning. 
The Chinese dislike gathering leaves on a rainy day for any description 
of Tea, and never will do so, unless necessity requires it. Some pre- 
tend to distinguish the Teas made on a rainy and on a sunny day, 
much in the same manner as they can distinguish the shady from the 
sunny Teas—by their inferiority. Ifthe large leaves for the Black- 
Tea were collected on a rainy day, about seven seers, or fourteen 
pounds, of green leaves would be required to make one seer, or two 
pounds, of Tea; but if collected on asunny day, about four seers, or 
eight pounds, of green leaves, would make one seer, or two pounds, of 
Tea;—so the Chinamen say. I tried the experiment, and found it to 
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be correct. Our season for Tea making generally commences about 
the middle of March; the second crop in the middle of May ; the third 
crop about the first of July; but the time varies according to the rains 
setting in sooner or later. As the manufacture of the Sychee and the 
Mingehew Black-Teas has never been described, 1 will here attempt to 
give some idea how it is performed. 

Sychee Black-Tea. The leaves of this are the Souchong and Pou- 
chong. After they have been gathered and dried in the sun in the 
usual way (see my former account of Black-Tea) they are beaten and 
put away four different times; they are then put into baskets, pressed 
down, and a cloth put over them. When the leaves become of a. 
brownish colour by the heat, they throw out and have a peculiar smell, 
and are then ready for the pan, the bottom of which is made red hot. 
This pan is fixed in masonry breast high, and in a sloping position, 
forming an angle of forty degrees. Thus the pan being placed on an 
inclined plane, the leaves, when tossed about in it cannot escape behind, 
or on the sides, as it is built high up, but fall ont near the edge close to 
the manufacturer, and always into his hands, so as to be swept out easi- 
ly. When the bottom of this pan has been made red hot by a wood 
fire, the operator puts a cloth to his mouth to prevent inhaling any of 
the hot vapour. A man on the left of him stands ready with a basket 
of prepared leaves; one or two men stand on his-right with dollahs, 
or shallow baskets, to receive the leaves from the pan, and another 
keeps lifting the hot leaves thrown out of the pan into the dollah, that 
they may quickly cool. Ata given signal from the Chinaman, the per- 
son with the basket of prepared leaves seizes a handful and dashes it as 
quick as thought, into the red hot pan. The Chinaman tosses and turns 
the crackling leaves in the pan for halfa minute, then draws them all 
out by seizing a few leaves in each hand, using them by way of a brush, 
not one being left behind. They are all caught by the man with the 
dollah or basket, who with his disengaged hand continues lifting the 
leaves, and letting them fallagain, that they may quickly cool. Should 
a leaf be left behind in the pan by any accident, the cloth that is held 
ready inthe mouth is applied to brush it out; but all this.is done as 
quick as lightning. The man that holds the basket of leaves watches the 
process sharply; for no sooneris the last leaf out of the pan, then he 
dashes in another handful, so that to an observer at a little distance, it 
appears asif one man was dashing the leaves in, and the other as fast 
dashing them out again—so quickly and dexterously is this managed, 
As soon as one basket bas received about four handsful of the hot leaves 
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from the pan, it is removed, and another basket placed to receive the 
leaves; and soon, until all is finished. A roaring wood fire iskept up 
Under the pan to keep the bettom red hot, as the succession of fresh 
leaves tends greatly to cool the pan, which ought always to be scrubbed 
and washed out after the processis over. In China these pans are 
made of cast iron, and if great care is not taken they will crack in the 
cooling; to prevent which, one man keeps tapping the inside of the 
edge of the pan briskly with a wet broom, used in the cleaning of the 
vessel, while another pours cold water in gently; thus it cools ina few 
seconds, and is ready for another batch of Tea. The leaves are rolled 
and tatched the same as the other Teas, and put into the drying basket 
for about ten minutes. When alittle dry, people are employed to work 
and press the leaves in the hands in small quantities, of about one and 
a half to two rupees weight ata time, for about half a minute; they are 
then put into small square pieces of paper and rolled up ; after this they 
are put into the drying basket, and permitted to dry slowly over a gentle 
fire for some hours, until the whole is thoroughly dry. This Tea is not 
sold in the China market, itis used principally as offerings to the 
priests, or kept for high days and holidays, It is said to be a very fine 
Tea, and there is not one man ina hundred who can make it properly. 
The Pouehong tea is made in the same way as the Sychee, with this 
exception, that it is not formed into balls, 

Mingehew Black-Tea. The leaves (Pouchong) are plucked and dried 
in the sun, and are then beaten and dried in the shade for half an hour; 
this is done three successive times, and the leaves are very much shaken 
by acircular motion given to them in a sieve, so as to keep them rolling 
and tumbling about in the centre of it. This treatment continues until 
they are very soft; they are then allowed to remain fora short time ; 
the contents of the first sieve are then placed in the centre of a close 
worked bamboo basket with a narrow edge, and the leaves are divided 
into four equal parts, The contents of the second sieve are placed in 
another bamboo basket like the former, and this basket is placed on 
the top of the first, and so on, piling one basket upon another until all 
is finished ;—there may be about two pounds of leaves in each basket. 
The red hot panis used the same as in Sychee, only now the men 
cast in one division of the leaves into the basket, and this is tumbled 
and tossed about in the red hot pan, likea plaything, for about thirty 
‘seconds, and then swept out; another division is cast in, and so on, 
until all the prepared baskets have been emptied. The contents of each 

basket are still kept separate, by placing the leaves when they come out 
of the pan in separate baskets, The whole is a brisk and a lively scene, 
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and quite methodical, every one knowing his station, and the part he 
has to perform. The baskets are then arranged on shelves to air; the 
contents are afterwards tatched the same as our Black-Teas, and fired in 
the drying baskets, but with this difference, that each division is placed 
on paperand dried. When it is half dry (the same as our Teas) it is 
put away for the night, and the negt morning it is picked, and put into 
the drying baskets over gentle deadened fires, and gradually dried there ; 
it is then packed hot. This Teaisa difficult sort to make. 

Shung-Paho Black-Tea. Pluck the young (Paho) leaf that has not 
yet blown or expanded, and has ithe down on i'; and the next one that 
has blown with a part of the stalk; put it into the sun for half an hour, 
then into the shade; tatch over a gentle fire, and in tatching roll the 
leaves occasionally in the pan, and spread them all round the sides of 
the same ; again roll them until they begin to have a withered and soft 
appearance ; then spread themon large sieves, and put them in the 
shade to air for the night; next morning pick, and then fire them well. 
Some Tea makers do not keep them all night, but manufacture and pack 
the Tea the same day. This Tea is valued in China, as it is very 
scarce ; but the Chinamen acknowledge thatit is nota good sort. They 
prefer the Teas, the leaves of which have come to maturity. 

The China Black-Tea plants which were brought into Muttuck in 
1837, amounted in all to 1609—healthy and sickly. A few of the lat- 
ter died, but the remainder are healthy, and flourish as well, as if they 
had been reared in China. The leaves of these plants were plucked in 
the beginning of March, and weighed sixteen seers or thirty-two pounds. 
Many of the plants were then in flower, and had small seeds. They 
are about three feet high, and were loaded with fruit last year, but the 
greater part of it decayed when it had come to maturity, as was the 
case with the Assam Tea-seeds, and almost every seed of these wilds, 
in the past year. The seeds should, I think, be plucked from the plant 
when thought ripe, and not be permitted to drop or fallto the yround. 
I collected about twenty-four pounds of the China seeds, and sowed 
some on the little hill of Zipumin my Tea garden, and some in the 
Nursery-ground at Jaipore ; above three thousand of which have come 
up, are looking beautiful, and doing very well. I have since found 
out that all the China seedlings on 7’ipum hill have been destroyed by 
some insect. 

The Assam and China seedlings are near each other; the latter have 
a much darker appearance. I have made but few nurseries, or raised 
plants from seed, as abundance of young plants can be procured, of 
any age or size, from our Tea tracts. There may be about 6,000 — 
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young seedlings at Chubwa; at Dvenjoy about 2,000; at Tingri a 
few; and some at Paundooch. In June and July, 1837, 17,000 
young plants were brought from Muttuck, and planted ata place called 
Poongroong Patar, amongst the thick tree jungles of Sadiya. 

In March of the same year six or eight thousand were brought from 
Muttuck, and planted in different thick jungles at Sadiya; many of 
these died in consequence of the buffaloes constantly bseaking in 
amongst them; the rest are doing well, but Iam afraid will be killed 
from the above cause; and now that I have removed to Jaipore, they 
are too far off for my personal superintendence. 

In 1838, 52,000 young Tea plants were brought from the JVemsong 
Naga hill tracts, about ten miles from Jaipore ; a great portion of these 
have been lately sent to Calcutta, to be forwarded to Madras; should 
they thrive there, it is my opinion that they will never attain any height, 
at least not like ours, but be dwarfish like the China plants. Deenjoy, 
Chubwa, Tingri, and Geela-Jhan tracts have been filled up or enlarged 
with plants from the jungle tracts. In transplanting from one sunny 
tract to another, when done in the rains, very few, if any, die; if the 
plants be removed from a deep shade to a sunny tract, the risk is greater, 
but still, if there is plenty of rain, few only will die. If from a deep 
shade to a piece of ground not a Tea tract, and exposed to the sun—for 


_ instance from the Waga hills to Jaipore—if there be plenty of rain, and 


the soil congenial, as it is at this place, few will die; if shaded by a few 
trees, less will perish ; if taken from shade, and planted in shade and 
the soil uncongenial, but there is plenty of rain, the greater portion 
willlive ;—witness T’oongroong Patar at Sadiya. Uf the plants are brought 
from deep shade,and planted in the sun in uncongenial soil,let them have 
ever so much rain, not one in fifty will be alive the third year ;—witness © 
30,000 brought to Sadiya. [believe the Tea plant to be so hardy that 


‘it would almost live in any soil, provided it were planted in deep shade 
when taken toit. There should be plenty of water near the roots, but 


the plant should always be above inundation. As soon as it has taken 
root, which it will soon do, the shade may be removed, and there will 


be no fear of the plant dying. 


The advantage of getting plants from the jungle tracts is, that you 


can get them of any age or size ; nothing more is necessary than to send 


a few coolies early in March, just as the rains commence, and have the 
plants of the size required removed to your own garden; and if they 


are ofa moderate size, you may gather a smill crop of Tea from them 
the next year. As these plants are very slender, it would be best to 


- plant four or five close together to forma fine bush, Ifthe plants are 
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raised from seed, you may expect a small crop of Tea the third year, 
but they do not come to maturity under six years. It is said they live 
to the age of forty or fifty years. The Chinese way of digging a hole, 
and putting in a handful or two of seed, does not succeed so well in this 
country, as putting two or three seeds onsmall ridges of earth and 
covering them over, which I have found to answer better. 

In clearing a new Tea tract, if the jungle trees are very large and 
numerous, it would be as well to make aclean sweep of the whole, by 
cutting them and the Tea plants all down together ; for it would 
be impossible to get rid of so much wood without the help of fire. 
The Tea plants, if allowed to remain, would be of little use after 
they had been crushed and broken by the fall of the large trees, and 
dried up by the fire ; but admitting that they could escape all this, 
the leaves of trees from twelve to twenty feet high could not be reach- 
ed, and if they could, they wou'd be almost useless for Tea manufac- 
ture, as it is the young leaves, from young trees, that produce the best 
Teas. But if all were cut down and set fire to, we should have a fine 
clear tract at once, at the least expense, and might expect to have 
a pretty good crop of Tea one year after the cutting, or, at furthest, the 
second year; for it is astonishing with what vigour the plant shoots up 
after the fire has been applied. And we gain by this process ; for, from 
every old stock or stump cut down, ten to twelve“more vigorous shoots 
spring up, so that inthe place ofa single plant you have now a fine 
Tea bush. I think from what I have seen of these plants, that if 
cut down every third year, they would yield far superior Teas; neither 
am I singular in this opinion; the Green-Tea Chinamen having told me 
that they cut down their plants every ninth year, which may be reckon- 
ed equivalent to our third year, taking into consideration the size of our 
trees and the richness of our soil. Our trees. or plants, are certainly 
more than four or five times the size of theirs, and must consequently 
yield so many times more produce; theirs is the dwarf, ours the giant 
Tea. The size of the leaf matters nothing, in my opinion, provided it 
is young and tender; even their diminutive leaf, if one day too old, is 
good for nothing. 

As the Green-Tea Chinamen have just commenced operations, I will 
try to give some account of this most interesting process, All leaves 
up to the size of the Souchong are taken for the Green-Tea. About 
three pounds of the fresh leaves, immediately they are brought in, are 
east into a hot pan (sometimes they are kept over night when abun- 
dance have been brought in, and we have not been able to work all 
up); they are then rolled and tossed about in the pan until they 
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become too hot for the hand. ‘Two slips of bamboo, each about a foot 
long, split at one end soas to form six prongs, are now used to tum- 
ble and toss the leaves about, by running the sticks down the sides of 
the pan, and turning the leaves up first with the right hand, then 
with the left, and this as fast as possible; which keeps the leaves 
rolling about in the pan without being burnt; this lasts about three 
minutes; the leaves will then admit of being rolled and pressed with 
out breaking. They are now taken from the pan and rolled in dollahs, 
much the same as the Black-Tea, for about three minutes, in which pros 
cess a great quantity of the juice is extracted, if they be fresh leaves ; 
but if they have been kept over night, very little juice can be expressed 
from them in the morning, on account of its having evaporated. The 
Chinamen say, this does not matter, as it makes no difference in the 
Tea. The leaves are then pressed hard between both hands, and turns 
ed round and pressed again and again, until they have taken the shape 
ofasmall pyramid. They are now placed in bamboo-baskets or dol- 
lahs with a narrow edge, and the dollahs on bamboo frame-work (see 
fig. 2 of my former account of Black-Tea) where they are exposed to 
the sun for two or three minutes, after which these pyramids of Tea are 
gently opened and thinly spread on the dollahs to dry. When the Tea 
has become a little dry, (which will be the case in from five to ten mi« 
nutes if the sun be hot) it is again rolled, and then placed in the sun as 
before; this is done three successive times. But should the weather 
be rainy, and there is no hope of its clearing, all this drying is done over 
the fire in asmall drying basket, the same as with Black-Tea. The 
Green-Tea makers have as great an aversion to drying their Tea over 
the fire, asthe Black-Tea makers. The third time it has been rolled 
and dried, there is very little moisture left in the Tea; it is now put into 
a hot pan, and gently turned over and over, and opened out occasionally, 
until all has become well heated; it is then tossed out intoa basket, 
and while hot put into a very strong bag, previously prepared for it, 
about four feet long, and fourspans in circumference. Into this bag 
the Tea is pressed with great force with the hands and feet; from four- 
teen to twenty pounds being put in at one time, and forced into as small 
a compass as possible. With his left handthe man firmly closes the 
mouth of the bag immediately above the leaves, while with the right 
hand he pommels and beats the bag, every now and then giving it a turn; 
thus he beats and turns and works at it, tightening it by every turn with 
one hand, and holding on with the otker, until he has squeezed the 
leaves into as small a compass as possible at the endof the bag. He 
_ now makes it fast by turns of the cloth where he held on, so that it may 
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not open; and then draws the cloth of the bag over the ball of leaves, 
thus doubling the bag, the mouth of which is twisted and made fast. 
The man then stands up, holding on by a post or some such thing, and 
works this ball of leaves under his feet, at the same time alternately 
pressing with all his weight, first with one foot and then the other, 
turning the ball over and over, and occasionally opening the bag to 
tighten it more firmly. hen he has made it almost as hard as astone, 
he secures the mouth well and puts the baz away for that day. Next 
morning it is opened out and the leaves gently separated and placed on 
dollahs, then fired and dried until they are crisp,the same as the Black-. 
Tea, after which they are packed in boxes or baskets. In China the 
baskets are made of double bamboo, with leaves between. The Tea may 
then remain on the spot for two or three months, or be sent to any other 
place to receive the final process. This first part of the Green-Tea pro- 
cess is so simple, that the natives of this country readily pick it up ina 
month or two. 

The second process now commences by opening the boxes or baskets, 
and exposing the Tea on large shallow bamboo baskets or dollahs (see 
former account, fig. 1) until it has become soft enough to roll; itis then 
put into cast iron pans, set in brick fire-places, the same as described 
in making the Sychze Black-Tea. The pan is made very hot by a 
wood-fire,and seven pounds of the leaves are thrown into it and rub- 
bed against the pan, with the right hand until tired, and then with the 
left, so as not to make the process fatiguing. The pan being placed on 
an inclined plane the leaves always come tumbling back towards and 
near the operator, as he pushes them up from him, moving his hand 
backwards and forwards and pressing on the leaves with some force 
wiih the palms, keeping the ends of the fingers up, to prevent their 
coming in contact with the hot pan. After one hour’s good rubbing 
the leaves are taken out and thrown into a large coarse bamboo-sieve, 
from this into a finer one, and again a still finer one, until three sorts 
of Tea have been separated. Th» fist, or largest sort, is put into the 
funnel of the winnowing machine, which has three divisions of small 
traps below, to let th» Tea out. A man turns the wheel with his right 
hand, and with the left reeulates the quantity of Tea that shall fall 
through the woodn funnel above, by a wooden slide at the bottom of 
it. The Tea being thrown from the sieves into the funnel, the man 
turns the crank of the w'ieel, and moves the slide of the funnel gra- 
dually, so as to let the Tex fill through gently, and in small quantities. 
The blast from the fan blows the smaller particles of Tea to the end of 
the machine, where it is intercepted by a circular moveable board placed 


- 
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there. The dust and smaller particles are blown aginst this board, and 
fall out at an opening at the bottom into a basket placed there to re- 
ceive it. The next highest Tea is blown nearly to the end of the ma- 
chine, and falls down through a trough on the side into a basket; this 
Tea is called Young Hyson. The next being a lit:le heavier, is not 
blown quite so far; it falls throngh the same trough, which has a divi- 
sion in the middle ; this of course is nearer the centre of the machine. 
A basket is placed beneath to receive the Tea, which is called Hyson. 
The next, which is still heavier, falls very near to the end of the fan, 
this is called Gunpowder Tea; itis in small balls. The heaviest Tea 
falls still closer to the fan, and is called Big Gunpowder ; it is twice or 
three times the size of Gunpowder Tea, and composed of several young 
leaves that adhere firmly together. This sort is afterwards put into a 
box and cut with a sharp iron instrument, then sifted and put among the 
Gunpowder, which it now resembles. The different sorts of Tea are 
now put into shallow bamboo baskets, and men, women, and children 
are employed to pick out the sticks and bad leaves; this is a most tedi- 
ous process, as the greatest care is taken not to leave the slightest par- 
ticle of any thing but good Tea. But to assist and quicken this tiresome 
process beautiful bamboo sieves, very little inferior to our wire ones, and 
of various sizes, are employed. The different Teas are thrown into 
sieves of different sizes, from large Gunpowder to Dust Tea; they are 
shaken and tossed, and thrown from one person to another in quick suc- 
cession, making the scene very animating; in this way a great portion 
of the stalks are got rid of. After the Tea has been well sifted and pick- 
ed, it is again put into the hot pansand rubbed and rolled as before, for 
about one hour; it is then put into shallow bamboo baskets, and once 
more examined, to separate the diferent Teas that may still remain in- 
termixed, and again put into the hot pan. Now a mixture of sulphate 
of lime and indigo, very finely pulverized and sifted through fine muslin, 
in the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter, is added; to 
a pan of Tea containing about seven pounds, about half a tea-spoonful 
of this mixture is put and rubbed and rolled along with the Tea ia 
the pan for about one hour, as b: fore described. The Tea is then 
taken hot from the pan and packed firmly in boxes, both hands and 
feet being used to press it down. The above mixture is not put tothe 
Tea to improve its flavour, but merely to give it a uniform colour and 
appearance, as without it some of the Tea would be light and some 
dak. The indigo gives it the colour, and the sulphate of lime fixes 
it. The Chinese call the former Youngiin, the latter Acco. Large 
Gunpowder Tea they call Zychen ; little Gunpowder Cheocheu ; Hyson, 
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Chingcha; Young Hyson, Uchin; Skin-Tea, or old leaves in small 
bits, Poocha; the fine dust, or Powder-Tea, Chamoot. 

The leaves of the Green-Tea are not plucked the same as the Blacks 
although the tree or plant is one and the same, which has been proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt ; for [ am now plucking leaves for both Green 
and Black from the same tract and from the same plants; the differ- 
ence lies in the manuficiure, and nothing else. The Green-Tea gatherers 
are accommodated with a small basket, each having a strap passed 
round the neck so as to let the basket hang on the breast. With one 
hand the man holds the branch, aud with the other plucks the leaf, one 
at a time, taking as high as the Souchong leaf; a little bit of the lower 
end of the leaf is left for the youns leif to shoot up close to it; nota 
bit of stock must be gathered. This is avery slow and tedious way of 
gathering. The Black-'l'ea maker plucks the leaves with great rapidity 
with both hands, using oniy the forefiager and thumb, and collects them 
in the hollow of the hand; when his hand is full he throws the leaves 
into a basket under the shade of the tree; and so quickly does he ply 
his hands that the eye of a learner cannot follow them; nor see the 
proper kind of leaf to be plucked; all that he sees, is the China- 
man’s hands going right and left, his hands fast filling, and the 
leaves disappearing. Our coolies, like the Green-Tea Chinamen, 
hold the branch with one hand, and delibetately pluck off the 
leaf required, then the next, and so on, by which process much time is 
lost, and a greater number of hands are wanted. Not having a regular 
set of pluckers is a very great drawback to us; for the men whom we 
teach this year we see nothing of the next; thus every year we have to 
instruct fresh men. ‘This difficulty will be removed when we get re- 
gular people attached to the Tea plantations; or when the natives of 
these parts become more fixed and settled in their habitations, and do 
not move off by whole villages from one place to another, as they have 
of late years been doing; and when the aversion they have throughout 
Assam to taking service for payment, has been overcome. They seem to 
hold this as mean and servile; preferring to cultivate a small patch of 
ground which barely yields a subsistence. I can perceive, however, 
that there is a gradual change taking place in the minds of the labouring 
class of people, orcoolies; for occasionally some good able-bodied men 
come forward for employment. The generality of those that have hither- 
to offered themselves, has been from the very poorest and the most 
worthless in the country. In the cold season, when the men have 
nothing to sow or reap, two or three hundred can be collected; but as 
soon as the rains set in, all but those that have not bonds, or are not 
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involved in debt, go off to their cultivations, at the very time when our 
Tea operations commence. Asglong as things continue in this state, 
the price of Tea will be high; but if this drawback were removed, there 
is nothing to prevent our underselling the Chinese, except the experi- 
ence of a few more years. 

But let us return to our Teas, and take a comparative view of the 
qualities of the Black and Green-Teas, which may nearly be as follows: 
Paho Biack-Tea leaf would make Green-Tea, some Gunpowder, and 
some Young Hyson. Pouchong, although classed as a second Black. 
Tea, on account of the price it fetches in the market, isa third-rate 
leaf, for itis rather larger than the Souchong. Some of it would make 
Young Hyson, and some Skin-Tea. Sowchong would make Hyson and 
Young Hyson.. Z’eychong would make Skin-Tea.—I will hear mention 
the different kinds of Black-Teas, to make the matter more clear to 
those who take an interest in the subject. Thowung Paho (the Sung 
fais the same leaf as this) is the downy little leaf not expanded, 
and the one next toit that has just unfolded a little. This Tea when 
made appears full of small white leaves, which are the little downy 
leaves just mentioned. Twazee-Paho is from the second crop, and near- 
ly the same kind of Tea, only a little older; the leafnext the small dow-- 
ny one (being a little more expanded) and the small leaf below this, 
are taken, making three inall; this has also numerous white leaves, 
but not so manyas the former. Souchong is the next largest leaf; this is 
well grown, but embraces ull the leaves aboveit. When the upper leaves 
have grown out ofseason for Thowung-Paho, and Twazee-Paho they are 
all plucked for the Sowchong from the third and fourth of the upper leaves. 
From Souchong leaves, the Minchong and Sychee Teas are made in the 
firstcrop, and no other. Pouchong is the next largest leaf; it isa little 
older and larger than the Souchong. From this leaf the Sychee and 
Minchong Teas can be made in the first crop only. The Pouchong is 
never made in the second crop, on account of its not havinga good 
flavour: many of the Souchong leaves are mixed up in this Tea. The 
Toychong leaves are those that are rejected from the Souchong and 
Pouchong, as being too large and not taking the roll. When the Teas 
are picked, these leaves are put on one side. The Chinese often put 
them intoa bag,and give thema twist, something in the Green-Tea way, 
and then mix them up with the Souchony to add to the weight. This 
leaf (Toychong) becomes worse in the second and third crops ;—it isa 
cheap Tea and sold to the poor. All the Black-Teas that are damaged 
haye the flower of what the Chinese call Qw?t fa, and another called 
Son fa, mixed up with them. Oue pound of the flowers is put to each 
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box of damagedTea. After the Teas have been well tatched and mixed 
up with other sorts, these leaves give thema pleasant fragrance. The 
Son fa plant is about two feet high, and kept in flower pots; it is pro- 
pagated from the roots. The Qui fa plant is from three to four feet 
high ; one pound of the flowers is pat toabox of Tea. This plant was 
seen in the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta by our Chinese interpreter. 
The flowers of this plant are considered finer than those of the Son fa. 
I annex a rough drawing of each of them, as_ given to me by the inter- 
preter ; thedots in the drawings are intended for small flowers.* 

The Black-Tea makers appear to me to be very arbitrary in 


their mode of mannfacture; sometimes they will take the leaves 


of the Thow:ng-Pucho, or pervaps Twazee-Paho; but if it has 
been raining, or there is any want of cooliesto pluck the leaves 
quickly, or from any other cense, they will let the leaves grow 
a few days longer, and turn all into Sowchong ; which it must be re- 
membered, takes a'l the small leaves above if. If itis the first crop, 
the Souchong aud Pouchong leaves may all be turned into Souchong 


Tea; but even if it is the second crop, when the Poxchong leaves ought. 


not to be gathered, they are nevertheless p!ucked and mixed up with the 
Souchonyg leaves. Almost ali our Black and all the Green Teas have 
just been made from ove garden. When the Green-Tea makers com- 
plained that the leaves were beginning to get too large for them—that is, 
they were fast growing out of Souchong and running into Pou: hong—the 
Black-Tea makers took up the manufacture, plucked all the leaves, and 
made excellent Pouchong; so that between the two, there is nota leaf 
lost. When the Black-Tea makers have a garden to themselves they are 
cruel pluckers, for they almost strip the tree of leaves for the Scuchong, 
and are not at all nice in the plucking; the third and even the fourth leaf 
on a tender twig is nipped off in the twinkling ofan eye; they then look 
about for more young leaves, and away go the Pouchong, and Toychong 
too, which is the largest leaf of all. But the Green-Tea men pluck qui- 
etly, one by one, down to Souchong. The Black-Tea men separate all 
their Teas into first, second, third, and fourth crop; but the Green-Tea 


* These two sketches are not deemed sufficiently instructive to be added here. One 
of them is entitled Qui fa whichis the name of the Olea fragrans, or Sweet-scented 
Olive, the flowers of whichare said to be used for perfuming Teas. Butitis morelike 
the Aglaia adorata, a very different plant, which is also supposed to be applied in China 
for a similar purpose. This last, however, is called Tsjiulang by the Chinese, accord 
ing to Rumpf, and Sam yeip lan according to Roxburgh. The other sketch, entitled 
Lan fa, seems to be intended for a liliaceous, or at any rate an endogenous plant. I 
am unable to offer any conjecture about it.—N, W. 
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manufacturers make no distinction; they prepare all the Tea they can, 
thronghout the season, box or basket it up, and when the season is over, 
they set off for Canton with their produce; at least all those who do 
not wish to sell their Tea on the spot. The different merchants go in 
quest of it there. It now indiscriminately undergoes the second process ; 
that is, the different crops are all mixed up together. No old leaves can 
be mixed in the Green, as in the Black-Teas; for the long rolling in 
the pan crushes them, and the fan blows them away, so that only the 
young leaves are left, 

We shall now take a comparative view of the number of men required 
by the Biack and the Green-Tea makers for one pair of pans. 

For the Black-Tea makers there will be required, 
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Hotal number of men..... 3.60.44 eieerencl@ 

To keep these men fully at work, from twenty-five to thirty coolies 
will be required to pluck leaves, and they will turn out about two boxes 
of Tea per day, (weighing one maund, or 80 pounds) if the weather be 
fine and sunny ; but scarcely half that quantity if it be rainy, on account 
of the coolies not plucking so much on a rainy, as they would on a fair 
sunny day. As the people of the couniry become acquainted with the 
gathering and manufacturing, three boxes, of forty pounds each, may be 
expected in fine weather, adding perhaps a few men to tbe number of 
coolies. 

A pair of pans for the Green-Tea makers would require during the 
first process, 
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Thirty coolies would be required to keep these men in full play, and 
they would turn out two boxes of twenty-three seers, or forty-six pounds 
each, per day; in all ninety-iwo pounds of Tea. If the weather- be 
rainy, of course the produce is much less; as the gatherers then do only 
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half work. Thus the difference between Black and Green is, that the 
former requires six manufacturers less; and that when the Black-Tea is 
finished, boxed, and ready for exportation, the Green has only under- 
gone the first process, and is but haif finished ; although it is ready for 
exportation to any appointed place to receive the final and troublesome. 
as well as most expensive part of the process. Nevertheless the first 
part of the Green-Tea preparation is easily learnt by the natives of this 
place in about two or three months. In speaking of the trouble and ex- 
peuse attending the second process of the Green-Tea making, I beg to — 
observe that it appears to me, from what little I have seen of it, that 
machinery might easily be brought to bear; and as Assam is about to 
become a great Tea country, it behoves us to look to this. The Tea 
half made, as above described, I am informed by the Green-Tea China- 
men now with me, is put either into boxes or baskets, with bamboo 
leaves between; it has to make in this state a lorg journey by land 
and water, and then to go one or more months in a boat by sea, be- 
fore it reaches Canton, where it is laid aside for one or two months 
more, before it undergoes the second process; making in all about 
five months from the time it was first prepared. All that is required 
is to keep it dry. Now if all this be true, which I have no doubt it is, 
I see no reason why we could not send it to England, and have it 
made up there. I rather see every thing in favour of such a plan, 
and nothing against it. After a year’s instruction under Chinamen, it 
might be left to the ingenuity of Englishmen to roll, sift, and clean the 
Tea by machinery, and, in fact, reduce the price of the Green-Tea nearly 
one-half, and thus enable the poor to drink good unadulterated Green- 
Tea, by throwing the indigo and sulphate of lime overboard. At all 
events the experiment is worthy of a fair trial, and the first step to- 
wards it would be to manufacture the Tea at Calcutta; or perhaps it 
would be better to let the China Green-Tea makers go direct to Eng- 
land along with it, and have it manufactured there at once. 

Now for a word about the Lead-canister maker, who is a very impor- 
tant man in our establishment; for without him, we could not pack our 
Teas.—On two tiles about an inch thick and sixteen inches square, is 
pasted, on one side, a sheet of very fine thick paper, said to have been 
made in Cochin-China, over this another sheet is pasted only at the 
edges. The paper must be very smooth, and without any kind of hole, 
knob, or blemish. To make it answer the purpose better, fine chalk is 
rubbed over it. The tiles thus prepared are laid one over the other 
aHd moved backwards and forwards, to ascertain if they work smoothly. 


»* 
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The lower tile rests on two pieces of wood, about four inches in 
thickness, and the exact length of the tile. The room where the sheets 
of lead are made must be very smooth and level, as the tiles are apt to 
break when there is any unequal pressure on them. In the corner of 
the room there is asunken brick fire-place, the upper part of which 
rises just a little above the floor; into this fire-place is inserted one of 
the cast iron pans used for making Tea, and in one corner of the masonry 
is avent hole on which in general a Tea-kettle stands. The panis heat- 
ed by a wood fire; an iron ladle with a handle, about six or eight inches 
long, answers the purpose of taking the lead out of the pan when re-— 
quired. ‘The pan may hold about twenty pounds. There is also ano- 
ther ladle with a long handle, and holes at the bottom, to take the dross 
off. When lead for the sides of the boxes is required, the proportion of 
one mound of lead to five seers of tin is put into the pan. When well 
melted and freed from dross, the two tiles above mentioned are placed 
on the two pieces of wood, one piece being nearly under the centre, 
and the other atthe edge of the lower tile; the upper tile is placed on 
the lower tile even and square, projecting perhaps a little backward to- 
wards the operator. The tiles being thus placed near the melted lead, 
the Chinaman squats down on them, placing his heels near the edge, 
with his toes towards the centre; while with his left hand he lays hold 
ofthe corner tile, and with the right holds the short ladle, which he 
dips into the boiler, and takes cout about half a ladleful of the molten 
metal, tipping up the upper tile with the left hand about three inches, 
at the same time assisting this operation by pressing on his heels and 
gently lifting his toes. The upper tile being thus raised he dashes in 
the contents of the ladle between both, lets go with the left hand, and 
presses on with his toes, which brings the upper tile with some force 
to its former position over the lower one, and occasions the superfluous 
lead to gush out rightand left and infront. The upper tile is then 
raised like the lid of a box, while the lower one rests on the piece of 
projecting wood underneath, and a fine thin sheet of lead, nearly the 
size of the tiles, is taken out, and thrown on one side; the upper tile is 
then gently lowered down, another ladle of hot lead dashed in, and so 
on in quick succession, about four sheets of lead being made in one 
minule. The lower tile projecting a little beyond the upper one assists 
the man to lay the ladle on, and pourin the metal firmly and quickly. 
To vary the operation, the man sometimes stands up and places one foot 
on the upper tile, working with his heel and toes, the same as if both 


; feet were on, and just as quickly. Many interruptions take place, such 
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as examining the papers on the tiles, rubbing them with chalk, turning 
them round, and reversing them. Sometimes half a split bamboo is 
placed in front.and under the tiles, with a piece of paper on it, to receive 
the lead that falls down, so that it may not come in contact with the 
ground. This lead is every now and then taken up and put back into 
the boiler. A maund of lead may make about twelve or thirteen boxes, 
which will hold forty pounds. There are also two other tiles, about a 
cubit square; these are used for making the tops of the canisters, which 
are generally of tin only, but can also be made from the above mixture, 
It is necessary in making this sheet-lead, to hold the sheets up and ex- 
amine them ; for if not properly prepared, there are sometimes a number 
of very fine holesin them, which are not perceptible when lying on the 
ground or table. On this account the first twenty sheets of lead are 
thrown aside and rejected, even without any examination. When the 
tiles have become nice and warm, it is then the fine and even sheets, 
without holes, are obtained. Before a sheet-lead canister can be made, 
it is necessary to have a model box made to fit into the wooden box, that 
is tohold the sheet-lead canister; on this box or shell the sheet-lead ca- 
nisteris made. It has a hole at the bottom to prevent any suction in 
putting it in, or drawing it out of the box or canister; and in- 
stead of a top it has a bar of wood across, by which it is drawn 
out. For soldering, tin, with the eighth or twelfih part of quick- 
silver, and some rosin are used. The wood part of some of the 
boxes is covered with paper pasted on and dried in the sun, To 
give the paper on the boxes a yellow colour, a mixture of paste with 
pulverized and sifted saffron is laid on and dried. The paper on the 
corners of the boxes is ornamented by means of a wooden block with 
flowers carved on it; on this bit of wood very thin paper, cut to its size, 
is placed, and a mixture, consisting of pulverized saffron, indigo, and 
water,having a deep green colour,is laid singly on each bit of paper with 
a brush made of coco-anut fibres. These slips of paper are put one above 
the other, twenty thick, or as long as the paper takes the impression of 
the carved wood below. When the corners of the boxes have been or- 
namented with this paper and dried, another mixture, about the propor- 
tion of four seers of oil to three seers of rosin, boiled together, is appli- 
ed with a coco-anut brush over all the boxes as a finish; after these are 


dry they are ready for the Tea. 
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The following table will shew the size and produce of the Tea tracts 


now worked, and the probable amount of Tea for ihis and the next 
season. 


Names of Tea,Length and |Number of | Average pro- 


tracts fully | breadthof | plants in jduce of single praruce in | Remarks. 
worked in 1838.| Tea tiacts. | each Tea |Tea plants. : 
tract, | 
pel -— 
| 
No.1 Trine, | 267 by 90 5,000 |4 Se. Weight, | 260 Seers 
No. 2 Tringri, 155 by 70 2,340 '3-12Sa. Weight,| 160 ,, 
No. 1 Kahung, | 480 by 210 1,236,000 |4 Sa, Weight, | 680 ,, 
No. 1 Chubwa.| 200 by 160 8,200 |4 Sa. Weight, 410s, 
Deenjoy,....... 223 by 11 8,400 '2 Sa, Weight, NOE 5 The plants are 
a small in this 
1,720 tract including 
From Shady Tracts, as 56 oe Ne 390 China plants, 
; 2,110 
The probable increase of the above Tracts for 1839. sleet Oe 
Probable produce of 1839........0.ccce00s eo. 2,637 Seers 5,274 lbs. 
Names of the jLensth and | Number of Prohable Probable 
tracts to be bre: dth of plants in | produce of one} produce in Remarks, 
worked in a6 Tea tracts, each Tea Tea plant. 1840 
tract. H 
| — — 
No. 2 Kahung,| 192 by 114 4,720 | 3 Sa. Weight, V7 
No.3 Do. | 215 by 70 3,440 | 3 Sa. Weight, 129 
No. 2 Chubwa,| 160 by 70 2,420 | 3 Sa. Weight, $0 
Nowhvlea, 476 by 160 16,480 | 3 Sa. Weight, 618 | 
Tipun, 344 by 331 24,620 | 3 Sa. Weieht, 922 ) The plants in 
Jugundoe, 400 by 200 17,300 | 3 Sa. Weight, 648 these tracts 
Ningtrew, 300 by 189 12,260 » 3 Sa. Weight, 459 | Yuow — small 
— will not yield a 
The Probable produce of the above 7 tracts.........0.0:- 2,943 |zood crop for 
Add the probable produce of the other 5 tracts........... 2,637 jtwo years. 
Probable produce of <ll the tracts in 1840........ Aste urease: 5,580 11,160 Ibs. 


It should be borne in mind that this is a rough calculation, and I can 
only give the probable amount. Most of these plants are very young, or 
have been recently cut down; a few years hence the plants may yield 
twice the above quantity. The first table exhibits the absolute produce 
of 1838. Now let us suppose a new settler were to take land in these 
parts; what would be his expenses if he were only to cultivate Tea, and 
had to clear forest land (in the vicinity of the Tea) ten times the size of 
Nowlhcleah, which is, say 400 ty 200 yards, and which would cost him 
200 Rupees to clear. Ten such tracts would cover 8,00,000 square yards. 
Now, to cover this surface of ground with Tea plants, and the plants six 


feet apart each way, 3,55,555 plants would be required; but if two plants 


were to be placed together, as I would recommend, then 7,11,110 plants 
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would be required. The cost would probably be at the rate of five an- 
nas for 300 plants; thus: 


The clearing of 10 tracts, each 400 by 200 yards,.... ....« 2,000 0 0 
7,11,110 Tea plants, at 5 annas for 300, ..caee.sseeeesees 740 11 8 
Planting thre above: meee |. 05 me tineneein seat oak spline. iis! eT eee en, SSO 
Weeding each tract 3 times each year, at 30 Rs, each tract, 900 0 0 
5 Tea houses, at 50 Rs: cach, wcns coccssed cor ence a ae ee 
200 Hoes at 1 Rupee each,...........; ue ee sees 200 O30 
100 Axes at 1 Rupeé each, i... 5602-dereaenne ne giladleditals nip aU, Come 
100:Daws at 1 Kuper each,% ic yccedisjace he eee ein AO0e Oe 
Doliahs, Challonis, &c., bamboo apparatus,.......-...». 200 0 0 
8 Saws at 5 Rupees each,..... «0.0. a oe: 5s Bint memantai ae és (ADD See 
Charcoal and firewood for baking the ‘Tea, = Fath Vis wits esac 200 0 0 
40 Cast-iron pans, at 4,Rs,’each,?...0....0s0 ee ansosndaaeeeee HOU CO ne 
Papetrtor. Teatboxes,. <4... veepme.: + sesaspedias io haidin dela ands ay PO aoa se 

halk and ig a v0. s cnapinciavecs otk aie cree nanan aie Se Maa 
3 Maunds of Nails of sizes, at 10 a per maund;,;.. sees oO ee 
2 Hlephants at 150; is, each, . i. 2egi sot S005; Pe 
2 Elephant mahoots at 6 Rs. Ba, per siti Jusecaniarss “ARO oO 
2 Elephant mates at 4 Rs. each per month,,......-...... 96 0 O 
Rice-for-2 Blephantsye; .cevdiaies sare ole = Seeee Te er oe ameatneten eae 
Lead for 888 boxes, at 3 seers per box containing 20 seers, 

ab SARs. perwmaund, cc cotae dean Sh. ceendie. sk ee eee 2 e212 2B 
A Cooly sirdar at 10 Rs. per month,. sencoe eee oa.) 2S 
10 Duffadars, or Overseers of oulies’t at 3 Re. per semen 360 0 0 
Coolies to collect leaves, 30 to each tract, 20 days to ou 

crop; for 3 crops, or 60 days, at 3 Rs. for each man 

Per HOME; ah. tices) Bi da eo oil. ee eee ee OT. 2 
4 \Native..carpenters, at 12 Rs.:dittoj:.....bevS/o). ae te eo eee 
SB SAWYRIS,, Abe Besa THO, 5 fa. Nate kee a ea ete 1d te a ee 3384 0 °0 
2 Native Lead-canister makers, at 12 Rs. ditto,.......... 288 0 O 
Coolies to bring in timber for Sawvers...........0.. eee 150 ORS 
5 Chinamen at 30 Rs. each per month, ................+. 1,800 0 O 
120 Native Tea makers at 5 Rs. each, for 5 months, or 

Gne season, Laer. Der se see Be tl. sb b's 60's Paava,00UI ORem 
Bremht to Caleutta,.i2.50. SP. sisks eeu s cocssccosece 400 0°70 
Dittoto England,............ ais die CRN. bee cet. Lue 1,000 0 0 


Total outlay for 10 tracts, Co’s. Rs...16,591 8 6 


} 
\ 
| 
( 
! 
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Deduct charges that are not annual, viz.— 


EMeIMM OM MACKS, .. 6s. eee ecieaesss sees 2,000 0 0 
Pomelase Of Pea plants; ..c0.ecc..200:2:.-. 740° 0 O 
Plamite ditto,; 6)... he acetal Ale yolh Aan OKO 
Poin Wea HOUSES). 05. c1s0e- esses» 150 0 O 
Pamrehicdse of lees, 2 fee... (irdtahameen PP ODy De® 
cas cue dase ode deine de. 0) BOO (O40 
Oy ct etec esses cues 100 0.0 
PROS AWS iit dics cles « IL NaN cer aia! flee atts atu 40 0 0 
Wor BawivOo apparalus,... 0s .sseceseeses 200 0. 0 
MoM MUIAMGS, 6.25 scccces socaci cess 300 0 0 4,304: 6 0 


etree 


Total annual outlay on 10 tracts, 12,287 8 5 
Average ae of 3,55,555 tea plants at 4 Sa. 
Wt. each oe is 444 Mds. or 17,777 Srs. eS 
or 35,554 lbs. at 2s., or | rupee, per pound 
Rania PRM oeeiers sistas \sieielelarsiere of re eieteilo'e alae a 


35,554 0 0 


Annual profit on 10 tracts, Co’s. Rs. 23,266 7 7 


Annual outlay Co’s. Rs. Annual profits Co’s. Rs. 
For 10 Beet es. 12,2871 On’ 10 tracts,. 60>. ¢.. 23.266 
Wor TO@tracts, ......% 122,870 | On 100 tracts, 2.0.2... 2,32,660 
For 1000 tracts,........ 12,28, 700 | On 1000 tracts,......... 23,26,600 


N. B.—The deduction of 4304 Rs, not being annual outlay is not included in this 
calculation above 10 Tracts. 


Tea tract. Duffadars. Takelah. Coolies. 
Required for 1 : I 10 30 
ll top UN PO 10 100 300 
ies for 100 100 1000 3000 


It must be remembered that this calculation has been made on 
3,55,555 plants, not on double that number as I proposed, viz. to plant 
them in pairs, which would certainly, on the lowest calculation, increase 
the profits thirty per cent. It should be borne in mindalso, that 4 sicca 
weight is not the full produce of each plant; when full grown it will 
yield double that, or 8 sicca weight,and some even as high as 10 to 12 sic- 
ca weight. I have calculated at the rate of 4 sicca, which was absolutely 
produced in 1838. The plant will, I should think, produce 25 per cent 
more this year, and go on increasing to what I have above mentioned. 
But then, on the other hand, the items which | have set down, are not all 
that will be required to carry on this trade on an extensive scale. The 
superintendence, numerous additional artizans that will be required, and 


a thousand little wants which cannot be set down now, but which must 
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necessarily arise from the nature of the cultivation and manufacture, 
will go far to diminish the profits, and swell the outlay ; but this of 
course will last but a few years, until the natives of the country have 
been taught to compete with Chinamen. It shouldalso be remembered, 
that the calculation I have made on ten tracts is on a supposition that 
we have a sufficient number of native Tea-makers and Canister-makers, 
which will not be the case for two or three years to come. It is on this 
point alone that we are deficient, for the Tea plants and lands are before 
us. Yes, there is another very great drawback to the cultivation of Tea 
in this country, and which I believe I before noticed, namely the want of 
population and labourers. They will have to be imported and settled 
onthe soil, which will be a heavy tax on the first outlay ; but this, too, 
will rectify itself in a few years; for, after the importation of some 
thousands, others will come of themselves, and the redundant popuiation 
of Bengal, will pour into Assam, as soon as the people know that they 
will get a certain rate of pay, as well as lands, for the support of their 
families. If this should be the case, the Assamese language will ina few 
years be extinct. 

I might here observe, that the British Government would confer 
alasting blessing on the Assamese and the new settlers, if immediate 
and active measures were taken to put down the cultivation of Opium 
in Assam, and afterwards to stop its importation, by levying high 
duties on Opium land. If something of this kind is not done, 
and done quickly too, the thousands that are about to emigrate from 
the plains into Assam, will soon be infected with the Opium-mania,— 
that dreadful plague, which has depopulated this beautiful country, 
turned it into a land of wild beasts, with which it is overrun, and has 
degenerated the Assamese, from a fine race of people, to the most abject, 
servile, crafty, and demoralized race in India. This vile drug has kept, 
and does now keep, down the population ; the women have fewer chil- 
dren compared with those of other countries, and the children seldom 
live to become old men, but in general die at manhood ; very few old 
men being seen in this unfortunate country, in comparison with others. . 
Few but those who have resided long in this unhappy-land know the 
dreadful and immoral effects, which the use of Opium produces on 
the native. He will steal, sell his property, his children, the mother 
of his children, and finally even commit murder for it. Would it not be 
the highest of blessings, if our bumane and enlightened Government 
would stop these evils by a single dash of the pen, and save Assam, and 
all those who are about to emigrate into it as Tea cultivators, from the 


» 
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dreadful results attendant on the habitual use of Opium ? We should 
in the end be richly rewarded, by havinga fine, healthy race of men 
erowing up for our plantations, to fell our forests, to clear the land from 
jungle and wild beasts, and to plant and cultivate the luxury of the 
world. This can never be affected by the enfeebled Opium-eaters of 
Assam, who are more effeminate than women. I have dwelt thus long 
on the subject, thinking it one of great importance, as it will affect our 
future prospects in regard to Tea; also from a wish to benefit this 
people, and save those who are coming here, from catching the plague, 


by our using timely measures of prevention. 


Monthly outlay of the present standing Establishment. 


Co.’s Rs. 
DO MeMMPEMMCNT, 0c ss sasclos wae cee eee aiimalaiatoiel cioleie 500 0 0 
Me et tOUDON 5 Sos. ood foe lo See cle eeadioe 100 0 O 
2d Do. Dore ay a Na a OS BL Sa | mle 5) 40 0 O 
1 Chinese Black-Tea maker, ..... mr earache Ba PRCA cas 55 Il 6 
PeOnomrssstant LO DittO..cise.ss cece dceeens ses ecers ll 1 6 
MOO GA- POX IMAKEY,\c)...cecee ss eesee est beeees file 45 0 0O 
BIPM MMMeNLCUCH,. ..6 2. - 6S 5's o0 dlnsei sees cones 45 0 0 
PEO OMMe ORI MAKCY Poko c a. Sc cet sce e wc cece ee 15 8 6 
2 Ditto Green-Tea makers, at 15: 8: 6 each,......... oll 0 
Pebittombeasbox maker, ..\...6...0.00s. Se eRe ase les 33 4 6 
1 Ditto Lead-canister maker,....... Mavs eh Seis elenhe tenn 22: 3.0 
24 Native Black-Tea makers, at 5 each,..... ai case nantes 120 0 90 
12 Native Green-Tea makers, at 5 each,..... st Pel ec chnate ‘ 60 0 9 
1 Native Carpenter,......... Ae Rr AT Ne monn SAL ‘ 4080 
deetcoohicnsirdar.. 6.5342. 3 a Hick BC UL AEME cl tues cueinayace 10 0 0 
Pee VicnnoniicmtpOsCACH, . 6. cs acc ect tae selesis ele ceie sieeve 24 0 O 
Ptomultteg at; 4 Cac)... ci. sce obs coc niceeccece 16 Q 0 
Rice for 4 Wlephants per month,..........-seruseceees 18 0 0 
4 Sawyers, at 4 each,......... A OS OREN aeaS 5565 16 0 0 
Paalerummerssvat.c: S20 cachyiieves.... eis cweleees 7 0 90 
MeMincdais ratte GACH, \./. bc. ccseve cas eves vestiece ha 12 0 0 
Fixed monthly expenditure in Assam,........2. sees o) Lilo ano 


Cash paid to Chinese families in China,..... .... 000. 131 2 6 


oe 


Total monthly expenditure,..... 1347 0 6 


or 16,000 a year, not including coolies and other items. It should be 
remembered that this establishment has been confined to a few tracts as 
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an experiment, and has never been fully worked. The Chinese Green- 
Tea makers, Canister-makers and Interpreter, have lately been added 
to the establishment; their services have not as yet been brought into 
account. We are just now availing ourselves of them by making Green. 
Tea; and as the natives at present placed under them become available, 
large quantities of excellent Green-Tea will be manufactured. I suppose 
two Chinamen might qualify twenty-four natives for the first process; 
the second, as I have already recommended, might be performed in 
England, which in my humble opinion would effect a great saving, by 
getting machinery to do the greater part of the work. At all events, 
it never could be manufactured in Assam without a great expense, and 
this for want of labourers. However, it is gratifying to see how fast the 
Chinese acquire the Assamese language; for, after they have beena 
year in the country, they begin to speak sufficiently well for all ordina- 
ry purposes, so that an interpreter can very well be dispensed with. Our 
Chinamen can speak the Assamese language much better thav the in- 
terpreter can the Englishlanguage. They are a violent, headstrong, 
and passionate people, more especially as they are aware we are so 
much intheir power. If the many behave asdo the few, a Thannah 
would be necessary to keep them cool. 

With respect to what are called the Singplo Tea traets, lam sorry 
to say we have not been able this year to get a leaf from them, on 
account of the disturbances that have lately occurred there; nor dol 
believe we shall get any next year, unless we establish a post at Nzn- 
grew, which I think is the only effectual way to keep the country 
quiet, and secure our Tea. The Tea from these tracts is said by the 
Clinamen to be very fine. Some of the tracts are very extensive, and 
many may run for miles into the jungles fer what we know; the whole 
of the country is capable of being turned into a vast Tea garden, the soil 
being excellent, and well adapted for the growth of Tea. On both 
sides of the Buri-Dehing river the Tea grows indigenous; it may be 
traced from tract to tract to Mookum, thus forming a chain of Tea tracts 
from the Irrawaddy to the borders of China, east of Assam. Ever since 
my residence at Sudiya this has been confirmed year after year by many 
of my Kamtee, Singpho, and Dewaneah acquaintances, who have tra- 
versed this route. It is therefore important for us to look well to our 
Eastern frontier, on account of our capability to extend our Tea cultiva- 
tion in that direction. England alone consumes 31,829,620 lbs. nearly 
four laks of maunds, annually. To supply so vast a quantity of Tea, it 
will be necessary to cultivate all the hills and valleys of Assam ; and on 
this very account a post at Vingrew becomes doubly necessary. <A few 
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years hence, it may be found expedient to advance this frontier post to 
the top of the Patkai hill, the boundary line of our eastern frontier. 
Any rupture with Burmah would add to our Tea trade, by taking from 
them Hookum and Munkoom, and having the Irrawaddy as our boundary 
line. ‘These countries are nominally under the Burmese, as they pay a 
small annual tribute; but this can never be collected without sending 
an armed force. They are said io be thinly inhabited, the population 
being kept down by the constant broils and wars, which one petty place 
makes upon another for the sake of plunder. All the inhabitanis drink | 
Tea, but it is not manufactured in our way; few, it is said, cultivate 
the plant. I have for years been trying to get some seeds or plants from 
them, but have never succeeded, on account of the disturbed state in 
which they live. The leaves of their Tea plants have always been re- 
presented to me as being much smaller than ours. 

Muttuck is a country that abounds in Tea, and it might be made one 
extensive, beautiful Tea garden. We have many cultivated experimental 
tracts in it; we know of numerous extensive uncultivated tracts, and it 
appears to me that we are only in the infancy of our discoveries as yet- 
Our Tea, however, is insecure here. It was but a month or two ago that 
so great an alarm was created, that my people had to retire from our Tea 
gardens and manufacture at Deenjoy and Chubwa, which will account 
for the deficiency of this year’s crop. Things must continue in this 
state until the government of the country is finally settled; for we are 
at present obliged, in order to follow a peaceful occupation, to have the 
means of defending ourselves from a sudden attack, ever since the un- 
fortunate affairs at Sudiya. Before the transfer of the Tea tracts in this 
country can be made, it will be necessary, in justice to all parties, to 
know if AZuttuck is, or is to become, ours or not. The natives at present 
are permitted to cultivate as much land as they please, on paying a polle 
tax of two rupees per year; so that if the country is not ours, every man 
employed on the Tea will be subject to be called on for two rupees per 
annum, to be paid to the old Bura Senaputy’s son, as governor of the 
country. This point is of vital importance to our Tea prospects up here. 
Many individuals might be induced to take Tea grounds, were they 
sure, that the soil was ours, and that they would be protected and per- 
mitted to cultivate it in security. 

In looking forward to the unbounded benefit the discovery of this 
plant will produce to England, to India,—to Millions, I cannot but 
thank God for so great a blessing to ourcountry. When first discover- 
ed it, some 14 years ago, I little thought that I should have been spared 
long enough to see it become likely eventually to rival that of China 
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and that I should have to take a prominent part in bringing it to so suc- 
cessful an issue. Should what I have written on this new and interest- 
ing subject be of any benefit to the country, and the community at large, 
and help a little to impel the Tea forward to enrich our own dominions, 
and pull down the haughty pride of China, I shall feel myself richly re- 
paid for all the perils and dangers and fatigues, that I have undergone 
in the cause of British India Tea.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, No, 90.—June 1839. 

JaiporE, 10th June, 1839. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIc INTELLIGENCE. 


Adverting to the merited eulogium passed by Mr. Jervow at page 63 
of this Number, on B. H. Hopeson, Esq. British Resident at the Court of 
Nipal, we regret to find from the former gentleman that difficulties lie 
in the way of the publication of the projected work on the Zoology of 
Nipal, as may be gathered from the following passage of a letter received 
by Mr. Jervon from Sir Wm. Jarpine:—‘ About 200 species of birds 
from Nipal are now in my possession, one half of which are new; but 
Tam pledged not to describe any of them, except in a general and 
entire work; and, notwithstanding the large list of Indian Subscribers,. 
we cannot get a bookseller to run the risk of agen = on account, 
they say, of the difficulty of collecting the Indian money.” 

The publication will not, however, with such admirable materials in 
existence, be permitted ultimately to fail for want of pecuniary means, 
we are sure, but the delay is deeply to be regretted. 


OriENTAL TRANSLATION Funp.—The committee of the Oriental 
Translation Fund being desirous of submitting to the Subscribers a 
general summary of their proceedings for the past year, believe they 
cannot do so more clearly than by giving the subjoined notice, extracted 
from the Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, delivered at the anniver- 
sary meeting of that Society on the 11th of May, the materials for which 
notice were furnished to the Council by the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, as has been customary for several years past. And to these Reports 
the Committee take the present opportunity of referring the Subscri- 
bers of the Fund, as exhibiting succinct, and they trust satisfactory 
statements of the operations in which they have been engaged in 
carrying into effect the designs of the institution ‘confided to their 
management. 
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Extracr.— Jn adverting to the condition of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund;—an institution, the success of which must be a matter of 
interest to every Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Council are 
happy to state that it continues to enjoy the support of a large number 
of the patrons of Oriental literature, both at home and abroad; and 
that its operations are carried on with a zeal and activity fully commen- 
surate to its means. The most recent of its publications are two valu- 
able Sanserit works, with Latin translations, one translated by Dr. 
Stenzler, and entitled the ‘ Kumara Sambhava,’ being an ancient 
Sanscrit poem attributed to Kalidésa, who flourished a century before © 
the Christian era; the other entitled the ‘Rig Veda Sanhita,’ a col- 
lection of sacred hymns from the Vedas, translated and edited by the 
lamented Dr. Rosen. To his translation the editor designed to add 
extensive critical annotations, but only a few sheets of them were 
finished at the time of his decease. The work is consequently deprived 
of the valuable additions contemplated by the learned Doctor ; but, as 
it is, it remains a monument of his great philological acquirements, and 
of his laborious ardour in the study of this highly polished and classical 
language of India. The disappointment of the expectations of the 
Committee occasioned by this melancholy event will however be ob-. 
viated by the kindness of Professor Wilson, who has undertaken to 
prepare a translation of the entire work into English, with notes illus- 
trative of the peculiarities of the language of the original text, and of 
the religious system of the Vedas. 

‘¢'The loss sustained both by the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Oriental Translation Committee, in the decease of Dr. Rosen will 
long be deplored, and his merits as a man and a scholar long remem- 
bered. The Committee recorded upon their minutes, and communicated 
to his father, the expression of their deep regret ; and many Members, 
both of the Society and the Committee, readily subscribed a sufficient 
sum to erect a marble monument over his grave, as a small but due 
tribute to his memory. 

** Another volume of the Arabic Bibliographical Dictionary, edited 
and translated into Latin by Professor Fliigel, will appear ina few 
weeks ; as will also the first volume of M. Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Histvire 
de la Littérature Hindoui et Hindoustani,’ containing notices of many 
hundred Eastern authors and their writings, evidencing much acute and 
laborious research. Besides these, the printing of Mr. W. F. Thomp- 
son’s translation of the Akhlak-i-Jaldly, from the Persian of Fakir Jany 
Muhammad Asiiad, is completed. Mr. Thompson has entitled his work 
‘ Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People, exhibited in its 
professed connexion with the European, so as to render either an intro- 
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duction to the other ;’ and to itare appended numerous explanatory 
notes and references. This translation cannot fail tobe highly appre- 
ciated by ail who take an interest in metaphysical and ethical studies. 

‘‘ Among the works in the course of printing by the Fund may be 
mentioned the ‘ Vishnu Purana,’ translated by our Director, a member 
of the Oriental Translation Committee, whose well known attainments 
in Sanscrit are a sufficient guarantee for saying that the task could not 
have fallen into hands more competent to do justice to this curious 
mythological work of the Hindus. 

‘¢ The History of Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated from 
the Arabic of Ahmed Ibn Muhammad Al-makari, by Senior P. de 
Gayangoz, is also in the press. 

“‘ A complete history of the Muhammedan empire in Spain has long 
been a desideratum in our historical literature, which will now be- 
supplied. The work under notice comprises a narrative of events 
during a period of nine centuries, that is, from the time of the invasion 
of Spain in 710 of our era, to the final expulsion of the Moriscoes in 
1610, and contains ample details of the manners, customs, and literature 
of the Western Arabs. 

‘* Of the works in the course of preparation for the press we may 
notice an interesting History of the Ghaznavides, and of the Conquests 
of Sultéu Mabmid of Ghazna, translated by the Rey. James Reynolds, 
from the Arabic work called ‘ Kitaéb-al-Yamini, by Aba Nas4ér Muham- 
mad Ibn Al-Jabbar Al-Uibi;’ also a translation by Professor Julien, of 
the ‘ Li-ki,’ a celebrated and standard Chinese work on morals. 

‘‘ The Committee have recently received a proposal from Baron Mac 
Guckin de Slane, of Paris, to translate into English Ibn Khallikan’s 
Lives of Illustrious Men of Islamism, the text of which has recently 
appeared under the editorship of the Baron.—Dr. Sprenger has pro- 
posed a translation of Ali-Souithi’s History of the Khalifs. The lisé 
of manuscripts announced for translation under the auspices of the 
Committee contains many other desirable works. . 

“© The Council are also aware that the Committee have received seve- 
ral other proposals from eminent scholars of translations of valuable 
works, which they are precluded from accepting only because of their 
being already engaged in printing to the full amount of the funds at 
their disposal, It deserves remark that the list of books published by 
the Committee now comprises fifty-three works, most of which, it is 
probable could never have been presented to the public but for the 
institution of this Fund.’ 


Roya Asiatic Socizty’s Houses, 
14, Grafton Strect, Bona Street, bi 
24ih Mag, 1839. 
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VIIL—Gorary Meteorological Observations made agreeably with the 
suggestions of Sir Joun Herscnue.. 


1st.— At the Madras Observatory.— By T. G. Tayuor, Esq. H. £. I. C. 


Astronomer. 


Ba Peder LE 
a les S = 
D 2 \ 2 so ls REMARKS. 
3 | s 2: ih i ham 
fia Paes || Sly ee ale 
ee) Sele! ae ie 
June 
21/16 a. m./29,756/81 J 76.0 SW 0| Breeze clear. 
7 29,772/83,0'78,0| sw 0|Calm do. 
8 29804185, 5 78,5| sw 0|Gentle wind do. 
9 _laa,gizis7.7\78.2| sw | 0| Do. do. do, 
10 29,816!90,0/78,0 WwW Oss AO. 0. 
IL 29,800 89.7/79,7 s 1} Do. do. do. 
12 29.772 89,%/80,2| e.s# | 2|Moderate wind do. 
; Pp. M./29,752 a 0, 50,2 E 2|\Strong wind do. 
29,728)89,5, 80,4 SE Ae Dore ador do. 
3 —-29,707/88,6'30,7| x.sE | 3| Do. do. do. 
4, 29,702/88 4 80,5 E.SE Bi WoL evados do. 
5 29,700|86,8/79,0| u.su | 4) Do. do. do. 
6 29,718|85,0.80,3, s 5 Zale Woracdo: do. 
7 I29,726'84,6120,1| sz | 3] Do. do. do. 
8 29,744|83,8/80,8| §. SE Siow e dos do. 
9g 29,766 83,0|/80,7] SE 2'Moderate wind—quite clear, 
and lightning to the west. 
10 29,794'83,6'81,6 S 2\Do. do.haze do. do. 
11 —_—(|29,790'84,082,0| s.se | 2'Do. do. fiicl. do.totheN. 
12 29,796\84, 0 81,5|s w.by wil,z;Gentle wind, cloudy, vivid 
| lightning to the NW&SW. 
l a. m./29,794/84,0.81,5's w.by w/I,2;Gentle wind, drizzling, vivid 
| lightning to the NW. 
2 29,790 88,8/80,5| sw wind, cloudy, vivid 
lightning and thunder to 
the NW. 
3 29,762 83,0)80,0|s w. by s| 3\Strong wind,clear,vivid light- 
| ning to the west. 
4 29,762 82,8|79,0)s w. bys; 5/Very do. do. do. do. do. do. 
5 29,762|82,6|78,7\sw. by s| 5|Do. ae a ficvcls: do. ao: 
to the NW. 
6 29,784|81,5 77,2 s 1| Moderate wind and thick haze 
% 29,810|83,3,78,1| s.sw | 1| Do. do. do do. 
8 29,832|85,2|78, | SW l ae do. clouds in the N. 
orizon. 
9 29,834|87,4 79,4, SW 1 Gentle wind, flying clouds. 
10 29,828/88, ‘4/79,4| s W eae preemra laze, 
ll 29 312 89.0/81,7 SE OE 0. 
12 29,302 88,7/81,7| SE 2|Moderate wind do. 
1 p. m./29,780, BY, 0181.8 SE PO Yop do. do. 
2 |99.760/88,4/81,0| s.sx | 3)Strong do. thick haze. 
3 wey 738, 87,4'81,0' s.seE 3| Dios do.) Gen do. 
4 29, 724, '87, DiSieolass Sor on Do, do. do. .dos 
5 uo, 730 85, 9180;0) .s.sB,| 3) Do. do.’ do: “dor 
6 29,744 84,0 81,0) s 3| Do. do: do. ' do, 


02 Horary Meteorological Observations at Trevandrum. [Jury 


2.—Horary Meteorological Observations made at the Summer Solstice 1839, 
at the Trevandrum Observatory.— By G. SpERscuNEWER, Superintendent. 


Sefer 
a ag 
BE |e i B 6 E 
Bee tl 6 ae by 2) |e ele 
Bic Ke os ae 5G Sie Clouds, aspect of the sky and 
22) 8 (og) 2 oS His remarks, 
a fe 
peele Weel |e) Vane 
: SLE 9S leg se es ey, esl ea 
S| 2 fees les| 2} 2 isis 
Qa et Ins Staue a A lle 
June | f | 
21 6 A.M. ea 608 «4.5) 2.4)71.00 | Nw by w; 5,——/Drizzling—gentle wind. 
| .621)75.2|] 2.5|71.58 | Nw 12.5 |Zen. clear cum. stratus about hor. 
wind uae percep 
-629|77.8! 4.1]/71.91 do 2/4.0 |Cloudy 
-635|79.3| 4.5/72.91 do 317 do. gentle ya. 
.624|/82.2| 6.3]73.32 | do | 4/20 do. 
.098'83.6) 7.7) 72.71 do 3'7.8 Rigas elds. in the zen. cum. about 
| | horizon—do. 
Noon.| .555 86.0! 9.6|72.45 do 4'5.9 |Zenith clear do. do. 
lp.m.| .534.86.9 9.6/73.47 do 518.5 do. do. pleasant wind, 
2 504 88.5'10.6|73.71 do | 4/33 Sky rather clear do. 
3 .506/87.3)11.1/71.54 ' do 615.5 |Light clouds rising up do. 
4 513|85.6'10-0|71.34 Nwby w] 6'0.5 |Flying clouds inthe zen. do. 
5 519/84 6) 9,3/71.31 | NW 1/2,1 Sky getting clear light air. 
6 -541 82.9; 7.4,72.40 do 2 do. do. 
7 O13 81.4) 5.8/73.21 do | 1 Sky very clear do. 
8 "595)80.5| 4.6(74.04 INwby Ni 1]. do. do. 
9 613 79.5| 46/7297 | do | 1) §|Light clouds in the zen. do. 
10 .621/78.0! 4.7)71.20 do Al Wee “do. halo round the moon—calin. 
ll 592/76.9) 3.771.568 N by w} 1] #|Sky clear—wind hardly perceptible. 
Mid. | °583/76.2| 3.1!71.72 | do |1| &) ‘do. do. 
9» 22:1a.m.| .560/76.3! 3.3/71.53 doses o do. nearly calm, 
2 042/76 2) 2.9/72.038 donates ° do. at 2h: 30m. drizziing—do, 
3 .0934/76.1| 2.7|72.22 N 4, 2 do. gentle wind, 
4 ‘B47 75.6 | 2.171.541 do |,,| 4| do. calm. 
5 -049,75.0° 2.7;71.07 N 2 do. wind just perceptible, 
6 562|75.6| 2.9|71.39 doi te do. haze about ho1izon—calm. 
y S977 3.2) 72.52 N liely Hazy light air, 
8 + .603(81.1; 5.5|73.34 | ww } 2ido. |Cloudy do. 
9 624|83.7/ 6.1|75.24 |Nwby w| 22.0 |_ do. do. 
10 -638 83.5} re Oney NW | lcly.| Very cloudy do 
Il .632/84.6; 7.5174.14 1,5.5 do. do. at ilh, 48m. drizzling 
Noon.| -615!83.4; 6,0/75.13 | N NW 1 Overeast at 0h.30m. drizzling—it. air. 
1PM 612)80.8) 4.8}74.06 Ww 4} 5 Heavy rain gentle wind, 
2 602|77 8! 3.3173.11 do Ae do: — continued do. 
3 989|77.7) 2.7}73.91 do Zh as do. do. wind just perceptible. 
4 .081/75.5! 2.9)71.31 do He 1 do. do. ae eely calm, 
5 -378|76.5| 0.9'75.24 do 1 % |Drizzling 
| 6 29,605|77.3) 2. ee do | ' & |Rain just ceased, still ireaiaeaeede 


June 2ist fall of rain from 64. M.to6P.m. None. 
do. 6P.mM.to6Aa.m. None. 
June 22d do. 6A.M.to6P.M. 2.5675 


Total 2.5675 


The Instruments are the same—and situated exactly as before. 
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The Instruments with which the foregoing observations are made, are 
placed in the Western Verandah of the Honourable Company’s Obser- 
vatory ; at about 5 feet above the surface of the ground, and 27 feet 
above the level of the Sea ; the thermometer was made on purpose for 
the Observatory, and at 75° (the only point at which a comparison has 
been made) it was found to differ insensibly from the Royal Society’s 
Standard; the barometer is one of two Standards whichI have danely 
constructed, and may be depended upon to 0,0100 an inch. 


T. G. Taytor, 
HH, C. Astronomer. 
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No. 25—October 1839. 


I.—A Catalogue of the Species of Mammalia found in the Southern 
Mahratia Country ; with their Synonymes in the Native Languages in 
use there.—By Wa ter Extiot, Esa. 


(Concluded from No. 24, page 108.) 
-Mus. P 


The different Indian species of this family have hitherto been classed 
under three groups, Mus—Arvicola—Gerbillus. 
The species described are— 
PUSS GEAONUEUS 60s oa ees Hardwicke. 
Decumanus............. Pallas. 
— Ratltus...... .......... Lin. 
— Platythriz.............S5ykes. 


SMERG@ECUS. .,......06 spy Kes. 
TIGENCUUUS. oo 2x oases ssc; Lille 

Arvicola Indica.,............Gray and Hardwicke. | 

Gerbils Indicus.: 2. e.s-.--. Hardwicke. 

None of these, however,except the species common to Europe, seem te 
have received more thana general description of their outward form, 
and accordingly, on looking closer into the details of their structure, and 
particularly to the character of their teeth, a different disposition seems 
necessary. Of Arvicola there is no example ; the species characterised 


by Gray having molars with flat coronals, and strong radicles, in this 


respect assimilating with the sub-genus Weoloma, eSeened by ee 


-Say and Ord in the Philadelphia Journal. 
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-The Mus Giganteus of Hardwicke exhibits similar characters, but 
they both differ from the Florida rat, the type of Meotoma (as figured), 
in having the naked scaly tail of the common rat, whereas in the Florida 
species it is covered with hair. 

The Gerbillus Indicus of Hurdwicke unites both these characters, th 
surface of the molars being the same as that of the two Indian species 
indicated above, while the tail has the same peculiarity as the Florida 
rat, with the addition of a tuft at’ the extremity. But it Is separated 
from the latter by the length of the hind foot, and the disposition of 
the toes, and by the carinated upper incisors; characters peculiar to 
Gerbillus. These common points of resemblance, however, show how 
intimately the different groups are connected, and how gradually they 
pass into each other. The remaining species all belong tothe group of 
Mus proper, with tuberculated cheek teeth. 

Of the other species, not included, that have been indicated by authors, 
no examples have been observed. These are Mus Indicus of Geoffrey, 
Cat. Mus. Par. Desm. VI. 2°9, which may perhaps be identified with 
Gray’s Arvicola. The Mus Siriatus of Sebva,* adopted by Linneus, 
_ Shaw,t and the French Naturalists,{ has never been observed ; neither 
has the spiny rat of Pondicherry (M. Perchal). 

The species observed in the Southern Mahratta Country were— 

With flat molars: 

a. scaly tails—short metatarsi (Vectoma). 


« 


Mus Giganteus. 
Arvicola Indica. 
6. with hairy tail—long metatarsi (Gerbzllus). 
Gerbillus Indicus. 
With tuberculated molars : 
a. Covered with soft hair (Mus). 
Mus Decumanus....e.creeseeeesees Lin. 


LMAO ¢ I PPPOE deptgh Hira OTe 
WELTON, oa hci winrele'eteRe ht startet New sp. 
Golae eae ens tele ...-New sp. 
OleFAC eda eee kece ete ay DY Rese 
Ba CAE os ie ls leh avicie es NE WNSDs 
MIWSCULUS Taliee ee. eo L vane ranrills 


®. Covered with hair and spines. 
PIG ENT TE Peale cae od daisies ae SY Rest 
Boodaga. 2.0 ss se PT NCW ED: 


* Thes, II, 22. + Zool. VI. t. 133. + Ency. Meth. ¢. 68. f. 6. 


’ 
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The first division have 3 molars in each jaw, with strong al- 
veolar processes; the anterior or largest one divided into three sections 
by transverse ridges of enamel; the middie into two, and the third 
partly, or entirely so, as the centre ridge of enamel extends altogether, 
or only partly across the surface. In Gigantevs and Gertillus the 
enamel of the posterior molar of the upper jaw generally forms only 
a deep indentation. In Gerbzllus ijke incisors are more prismatic, the 
upper ones divided by a longitudinal furrow passing down the centre. 
In the other two species the incisors are smooth, rounded, with a lon-— 
gitudinal mark on the worn under surface. The upper incisors in Ger- 
billus also are much more curved downwards than in the other two. 
In the former the nasal and superior maxillary bones project consider- 
ably beyond the incisors; in the latter the incisors extend beyond these 
bones. 


#30.—Mus (Neotoma) Giganteus, Hard. Lin. Trans.—Mus MJalaba- 


yicus, Pennant, Quad. 
PROSE U yr «cies» CANALESE Soccde st ees a OK $0 


_Pandi koku......Tel. of the Wuddur caste... .SOBS* Ss 
Reese bere DCKMUN: 2). owes oes coc ox 


A 
Cie 

The English name, bandicoot, is a corruption of pandi-hoku, literally 
pig-rat. 

Lives in granaries and stack-yards; feeds entirely on grain. Fierce, 
bold. Makes a peculiar grunting noise when frightened or angry. 

Female with 12 teats. Incisors dark olive green at the base; becom- 
ing yellow at the extremities, 


31.—Mus (Neoioma) Providens.~ Mus Indicus, Geoff. Arvicola Inz 


dica, Gray. 
ee ae 


sieht seems necessary to distinouish this species by a new “cea that 
of Lndicus being too general and indefinite. Geoffroy’s animal is not 
sufficiently particularized to indicate which of the Indian species he 
meant ; and Gray’s was given under the supposition that it applied to an 
Arvicola, which he subsequently discovered it did not: Journal Zool. 
soc. July 28, 1835, p. L0O8. The present term seems sufficiently appli- 
cable to its habit of laving up a large store of grain for its winter food. 
The koku is from 13 to 14 inches in length, and weighs upwards of 
6 oz. Its figure is thick and strong, with powerful limbs, the head 
short and truncated, the ears small, sub-ovate or nearly round, ane 
covered with a fine down or small hairs. The tail naked and nearly as 


C 
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long as the body, whiskers long and full. Fur long and somewhat 
harsh, brown mixed with fawn, the short fur softer and dusky. The 
colour generally being something like that of the brown rat, with more 
fawn or red intermixed, and lighter beneath. 

In its habits it is solitary, fierce, living secluded in spacious burrows, 
in which it stores up large quantities of grain during the harvest, and 
when that is consumed lives upo|’ the huryalee grass and other roots. 

The female produces from 8 to 10 at a birth, which she sends out : 
of her burrow as soon as able to provide for themselves. When irri- 
tated, it utters a low grunting cry, like the bandicoot. Incisors entirely 
of an orange yellow colour. 

The dimensions of an old male were as follows :—length of body 7 
inches; of tail 63; total 133: of headl =; 
palm .4,ths; of hind 1_+ ths. Weight 6 oz. 5 drs. 

The race of people known by the name of Wuddurs, or tank-diggers, 
capture this animal in great numbers as an article of food; and during the 
harvest, they plunder their earths of the grain stored up for their winter 
consumption, which, in favourable localities, they find in such quantities, 
as to subsist almost entirely upon it, during that season of the year. A’ 
single butrow will sometimes yield as much as half aseer (about a fb) 
of grain, containing even whole ears of jowaree -(Holcus sorghum). 
The Kok abound in the richly cultivated black plains or cotton ground, 
but the heavy rains often inundate their earths, destroy their stores and 
force them to seek a new habitation. I dug up a winter burrow in August 
1833, sitsated near the old one, which was deserted from this cause. 
The animal had left the level ground, and constructed its new habitation 
in the sloping bank of an old well. The entrance was covered with a 
mound of earth Jike a mole-hil!, on removing which, the main shaft of 
the burrow was followed along the side of the grassy bank, at a depth 
of about 1 or 13 foot. From this, a descending branch went still deep- 
er to a small round chamber, lined with roots and just large enough to 
contain the animal. From the chamber a small gallery ran quite round if, 
terminating on either side in the main shaft at the entrance of the cham- 
ber; and the passage then continued down to the boitom of the bank, 
and opened into the plain. Near the upper entrance, and above the 
passage to the chamber, was another small branch, which terminated 
suddenly, and contained excrement. But these burrows are by no means 

on a uniform plan. Another occupied by an adult female was likewise 
examined in the same ‘neighbourhood. It was much more extensive, 
and covered a space of about 15 feet in length by about § in breadth, al- 
-. in a grassy mound, of which it occupied both sides: Six entrances 


of ear 9,ths ; of fore 
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Sy 
were observed, (and there may have been more,) each covered with 
loose earth. The deepest part of the burrow near the chamber was 
about three feet from the surface; the chamber raised a little above the 
shaft,which terminated abruptly and was continued from the upper part 
of the chamber. The chamber itself was lined with roots of grass and 
bark of the date-tree. The branching, galleries, of which there were six, 
from the principal shaft, appeared to have been excavated in search of 
food. 


A variety found in the red soil is much redder in colour than the com- 
mon Koku of the black land. 

Another variety is said to frequent the banks of nullahs and to take 
the water when pursued, but the specimens I have seen differed in no 


respect from the common kind (of which they appeared to be young in- 
dividuals), except in size. 


32.—Mus (Gerbillus) Indicus, Hardw. 
Billa flet....Canarese. DIS ooo 


Feri yelka - Wuddurs, 
Pel yelka 


Jedowy SUSwy, 

Es a) 

This species bas already been fully described, and some peculiarities 
in its cranium have been noticed above. The muzzle appears to be 
more pointed than stated by General Hardwicke, who characterizes it as 
«very round,” and the colour is always of uniform bright fawn, without 
any admixture of brown spots, which have never been observed. The 
incisors are always of a deep yellow colour; the eyes very large and full, 
the tail longer than the body. 

_Alarge adult male measured :—length of body 7 inches; of tail 
87,3 of head 213 Of ear ee of fore foot $5; of hind foot 2, Weight 
62 oz. 

They are said to be very prolific, bringing from 16 to 20 ata birth 
but this seems an exaggeration, and the litter probably seldom exceeds 
12. It is the common prey of foxes, owls, snakes. Lives in numerous 
societies, making extensive burrows in the red gravelly soil of the Mul- 
naad, generally in or near the root of shrubs or bushes. The entrances, 
which are numerous, are small, from which the passage descends with a 
rapid slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along horizontally, and sends off 
branches in different directions, These galleries generally terminate in 
chambers from } a foot to a foot in width, containing a bed of dried 
grass. Sometimes one chamber communicates with another, furnished 
in like manner, whilst others appear to be deserted and the entrances 


closed with clay. The centre chamber in one burrow was very large, \ 
? \ 


) 


~ 
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which the Wuddurs attributed to its being the common apartment, and 

g2id that the females occupied the smaller ones with their young. They 

do not hoard their food, but issue from their burrows every evening, and 


un and hop about, sitting on their hind legs to look round, making as- | 


tonishing leaps ; and, on the slightest alarm, flying into their holes. 
The Wuddurs eat this species also. 
\ 
~33.—Mus Décumanus, Lin. 


Manet ilet......Canarese. 355 Sca08) 
Chooha, and 


Ghur ka chooha. 
Not so common above the Ghats as below. 


- 


rani. Z 
(Dektani \s > G¢ \Dym 


~34,— Mus Rattus, Lin. 
Rare. 


35.—Mus lanuginosus.—New species. 
Mettade. .: «is... 01 the Wudduts ;.. 5.2 /-eee eee 


Kerailei,...... Lc JCAMANESCNIS. es eee eee wT Ss ond 
The name adopted to designate the species is taken from the word 
mettade, meaning soft, in allusion to its fur, which is fine and soft—meé- 
tan? meaning soft in Telugu. It is also called mefttan-yelka, mettan- 
ganda, from the same cause. It is about half the size of the cok, which 
it somewhat resembles. The head is short, but the muzzle, instead of 
being square and truncated, is sharp; the ears are larger in proportion 
and more ovate. The general form is not so stout. The tail is shorter 
than the body. The colour above is reddish brown, with a mixture of 
fawn; lighter beneath, close and soft, with a few longer hairs projecting. 
A large adult male measured :—length of body, 5 =§, th inches; of 
tail, 4.3 ths; total 9.9 ths ; ofhead 1th; of ear 0,8,th. Weight 2-3 oz. . 
The mettade lives entirely in cultivated fields, in pairs, or small socie- 
ties of five orsix, making avery slight and rudehole inthe root ofa bush, 
or merely harbouring among the heaps of stones thrown together in the 
fields, in the deserted burrow of the sok, or contenting itself with the 
deep cracks and fissures formed in the black soil during the hot months. 
Great numbers perish annually, when these collapse and fill up at the 
commencement of the rains. The monsoon of 1$25 having been defi- 
cient in the usual fall of rain at the commencement of the season, the 
mettades bred in such numbers as to become a perfect plague. They 
ate up the seed as soon as sown, and continued their xavages when the 
Jsrain approached to maturity, climbing up the stalks of jowaree, and 
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: 
eutting off the ear to devour the grain with greater facility. I saw 
many whole fields completely devastated, so much so, as to prevent 
the farmers from paying their rents. The ryots employed the Wuddurs 
to destroy them, who killed them by thousands, receiving a measure 

of grain for so many dozens, without perceptibly diminishing their 
~ numbers. 

Their flesh is eaten by the Tar f diggers. The female produces 
from 6 to 8 at a birth. 


36.—Mus Hirsutus. —New species. 


Cedi ance Sse ooses Oop 
fa'@) 
Ole of 
Gulat yelka ) the Wuddurs.... LWVSDOF, 


The Gulandi is about the size of the last species, or a little larger— 
but differs from it in living entirely above ground, in a habitation con- 
structed of grass and leaves, generally in the root of a bush at no great 
height from the ground, often indeed touching the surface. The head 
is longer than that of the Mettade, but the muzzle is blunt, rounded, 
and more obtuse, and covered with rough hair. The face and cheeks 
are also rougher than those of the other rats; the ears round and 
villose ; the eyes moderate; the whiskers long and very fine. The 
tail naked and scaly, somewhat villose. The colour is an olive-brown 
above, mixed with fulvous; beneath yellowish tawny; sometimes 
paler, or light yellowish grey. 

A male Guiandt measured :—length of body, 652;th; of tail, 4-3. th; 
total 10-5 th: of head, 1J,th; of ear, 0,5,th. Weight nearly 3 oz. 

The Gulandi lives entirely in the jungle, choosing its habitation in a 
thick bush, among the thorny branches of which, or on the ground, it 
constructs a nest of elastic stalks and fibres of dry grass, thickly inter: 
woven. Thenest is of a round or oblong shape, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, within which is a chamber about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 
in which it rolls itselfup. Round and through the bush are sometimes 
observed small beaten pathways, along which the little animal seems 
habitually topass. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does not appear 
to have the same power of leaping or springing, by which the rats in 
general avoid danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the only contents 
of the stomach that were observed being the roots of the huryalee grass. 
Its habits are solitary (except when the female is bringing up her 
young), and diurnal, feeding during the mornings and evenings. 
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- 37.— Mus Oleraceus, Svkes. 


Meinalka, Canarese eoweee eoer 

or of 
Meina yelka ) the Wuddurs......... ( oo Ow, 
Marad ilet,.... Ganaresey. < se oian's hot a) 


This species has, by mistake, ba nn designated as M. Longicaudatus 
in the distribution list at page 94, a term applied to it in my notes, 
some years ago, when | believed it to be undescribed, as in fact it was- 
at the time, but it was subsequently noticed by Mr. Bennet froma spe- 
cimen taken home by Colonel Sykes.* 

Its colour is a bright chesnut above, beneath pure white. Head mode- 
rate, muzzle somewhat obtuse, ears ovate, tail naked. 

The dimensions of a young female were:—length of body, 3 inches; 
of tail, 4,2 ths ; total 72,ths ; of head, 1; of ear, 0, ths. 

The Metnalka is extremely active and agile, and difficult to catch. 
I never procuredits nest, but was told by the Wuddurs it lived always 

. in bushes or trees, up which it is able to run with great facility. Colonel 
Sykes merely observes that “it constructs its nest of leaves of olera- 
ceous herbs, in the fields.” Whence the designation he has adopted 
for it. 

7 38.—Mus Flavescens.—New species. 

This species somewhat’ resembles the last, but is nearly dou- 
ble the size, is of a paler yellow colour, and was met with only in 
out-houses and stables at Dharwar, but there in considerable numbers. 
Habits social. It has been designated as Mus Rufus in the list at page 
94; but besides that this term has been appropriated to other species, it 
does not express the particular colour so well as that now adopted. This 
is a pale yellowish brown above, and white beneath. The head is long, 
the muzzle pointed, the ears very large, sub ovate. . 

Dimensions of an adult male :—length of body 5% inches; of tail 
63; total 12. Weight 2} oz. 


39.—Mus Musculus, Lin. } 

i i i Baw SK 

Manet Buduga, Camarese....... ; Dd" | | 

This I always considered to be the common mouse, but Mr. Gray 

considered a specimen given to the British Museum to differ from the 
European species. 


we 
ae * Proceedings, Zool. Soe. July 26, 1832,—P. 121, 
s 


vi 
/ 
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Spiny Rats. 


40.—Mus Platythrix, Sykes. 
Legayade OR B- 
e t of Wuddurs.....0. © 


Ral yelka OF Svs . 


Kul alee 


Sykes’ specimen.* I had proposed to call it MZ. Saaxicola as better 
expressive ofits habits, and as being exactly equivalent to its native 
name; platythrie expressing a generic rather than a specific character. 
It has the head long, the muzzle pointed, the ears rather large, ob- 
long, rounded. Incisors yellow. Colour light brown, mixed with fawn; 
beneath pure white; the white separated from the brown by well des 
fined pale fawn line. The flattened spines are transparent on the back, 


beneath smaller, and forming with the fur a thick close covering. 
The dimensions of an 


Adult Male. do. Female. 
Length of body......3 4 inch 3 inches 
a Qe: 

| Totaly, © 5 -2. 5 .4; or nearly 54 

a——— of head....... one Chana pin. lr 
2 ae aig secee teeee Baa ost 
—— of fore palm ... 4) occccserrccocee TT 

OL MMO LPAlM... 4, seceasessnecee 9 TH 
een es ae He biOZe Wares ce tere Sie 15 drs. 


The leggyade lives entirely in the red gravelly soil, in a burrow of 
moderate depth, generally in the side of a bank. When the animal is 
inside the entrance is closed with small pebbles, a quantity of which 
are collected outside; by which its retreat may always be known, 
The burrow leads to a chamber, in which is also collected a bed of 
small pebbles, on which it sits, the thick close hair of the belly pro- 
tecting it from the cold and asperity of such a seat. Its food appears 
to be vegetable. In its habits it is monogamous and nocturnal. 

In one earth which | opened, and which did not seem to have been 
originally constructed by’ the animal, but to lave been excavated by 
ants, 1 found two pairs; one of which were adults, the other young ones 


* Proceedings Zool, Soc, 26th June 1832, p. 121. 
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about three parts grown. The mouth of the earth was very large, and 
completely blocked up with small stones; the passage gradually Wi- 
dened into a large cavity, from the roof of which some other passages 
appeared to proceed, but there was only one communication with the 
surface, viz. the entrance. The old pair were seated on a bed of peb- 
bles, near which, on a_ higher level, was another collection of stones, 
probably intended for a drier re reat. The young ones were in one of 
the passages likewise furnished ‘with a heap of small stones. 


41.— Mus Lepidus.—New species. 
Buduga, MaMALESe roe eeicietan anwmK 
Chitta burkani, 
Chit yelka, Tel. of Wuddurs. 88m 5°O- ] Bw. QOKOG, 


Chitta ganda, 

This pretty little species resembles the preceding, but is only about 
one third of the size. The colour is similar, but paler, and it has the 
same pure white under surface, separated from the upper by an exact 
line. The spines are small, fine, transparent, and of a dusky tinge, 
tipt with fawn. The head is very long, being nearly one third the 
length of the body, and the muzzle pointed. The ears are large, ovate, 
naked. Incisorswhite. Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather long, fine; 
the 3 middle digits of the hind foot produced, as in Gerbdillus, the two 
outer ones much shorter and nearly equal. 

The dimensions of an old male were—length of body 29th inch; 
of tail,2,7%th; total 5,%th; of head =%th; of ear 43-10th; of fore 
palm 23-10:h; of hind palm,®,th; weight 6 drs., but in general it does 
not exceed a } of an oz. (or 4 drs.). 

Lives generally in pairs in the red soil, but sometimes a pair of young 
ones is found in the same burrow with the old ones. Does not pro- 
duce more than 4 or 5 at a birth, 


42.—Sciurus Palmarum, Gmel.—Rat Palmiste, Brisson. 
a. common variety. 
6. darker coloured, peculiar to the Ghats. 


lg Rea) iis Reale eth Canarese.....see2.20 @ 
GUyters oO Bee Deas « Dekhent; |. seems us aeS 
Orta Sie oeeee.ee Of the Wuddurs....6 68, 


The common species is sufficiently well known; the other,found only 
in the forests of the Ghats, is darker, the front and the back between | 
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The size of both is the same.—Length, 13 to 14 inches; weight of 
males, 4 oz. 12 drs; females 4 oz. 11 drs- 

The young are born without any hair, but three dark lines are visible 
along the back indicating the position of the future stripes. 


43.—Sciurus Maximus, Gmel.—S. ae Sykes. 
Shekra,.........,.+..Mahratta ... 
ofthe Ghats... § 


Wes Auuain.........Canarese..... . 
of the eae Pato 


I have observed the same uniformity of colour in the Ghat variety 
that has been described by Colonel Sykes; but it seems doubtful whe- 
ther mere difference in colour, constitutes sufficient grounds for the for- 
mation of a new species. I have had both the black and the red kinds 
alive, and tame, in my possession, for months together, and I observed 
the most perfect similarity in their habits, cry, and in every particular 
except in that of colour. 

Though I never met with individuals of the S. Maximus in the forest, 
Ihave often obtained them from the people of the country, who said 
they caught them in the Southern parts of the mountain range. The 
same disposition to vary in the shade and distribution of colour has been 
remarked by Dr. Horsfield in the Java congener of the Indian species, | 
the Jeralang, or Leschenaults squirrel, aspecimen of which has been 
described by Geoffroy as S. Albiceps from a casual difference of this 
kind. ‘These varieties probably depend on locality, and have given rise 
to a great multiplication of species. Thus we have the S. Macrurus of 
Gmel., identified by Cuvier with S. Maximus: S. Ceylonensis of Ray 3; 
S. Indicus said to come from Bombay, &c. Fischer makes the distinction 
between S. Maximus, and Macrurus to consist in the former having the 
eheek stripe terminating simply, while in the latter it is forked. J. B. 
Fisch. Syn. p. 363. 


44.— Pteromys Philippensis 2—New species ? 
PECURRIY Os 6 0% 00 bee» 2 Mahratta.....« 


or 


PetUY ip afein «'e Wial cis 0s § of the Ghats..... 


Mr. Gray designated the specimens of this species presented to the 


_ British Museum by the specific name of Phel¢ppensis, and showed a for- 


> . 
4 
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mer description of them under this title, the source of which T have mis- 
laid. I cannot however find any such species indicated in Griffith’s Sy- 
nopsis, in Fischer’s Mammalia, nor in any work to which I have access. 

The length of the male is 20 inches, and the tail 21 = 41 inches ; that 
of the female 19, and the tail 20 = 39 inches. 

The colour above is a beautiful grey, caused by the intermixture of 
black with white and dusky haiys; beneath it is white, the legs and 
posterior half of the tail black. The male is distinguished by an irre- 
gular patch of rufous on the sides of the neck, which in the female is 
a sort of pale fawn. Itis very gentle, timid, and may be tamed; but 
from its delicacy is difficult to preserve. Lives in the holes of trees in 
the thickest part of the forest. 


45.—Hystrix Leucurus, Sykes. 


Fed Canarese ......00- 9 ee 


Sirsel 7} A EPA | q 
| : (Saad pa 
Sayal \ Dekhani ge tage ts Oe 
Sahi 2 | @ecseee@eee8seo : 
ec (oo 


the Ghats. 
Saori or Chaodi of Guzerat 


Salendra Mahratta of 


46.—Lepus Nigricollis, Fr. Cuv. 
Malla, Canarese..... eS) 
Sassa, Mahrattaiits 822s... 8e 
Khargosh, Dekhani ...... eevee | * 


47.—Manis Crassicaudata, Griffiths—M. Pentadactyla, Lin.— Pane 
golin & Queu Courte, Cuv.—Broad-tailed Manis, Pen. 
Kowli Mah, Mahratta of the Ghats... 


DP hiriya do. ®@aeescecea 7 
Alavi, 

Bases of the Wuddus........909 
Shallama 


Shalma ‘ of the Baiiris.. ........ 


The manis burrows in the ground, ina slanting direction, to a depth 
of from 8 to 12 feet from the surface, at the end of which is a large cham- 
ber, about 6 feet in circumference, in which they live.in pairs, and where 
tney may be found with one or two young ones about the months of 


January, February, and March. They close up the entrance of the — 


a o> 7 ‘ 
ee ne ne . t 


as 2 ees 
Ss a 
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burrow with earth, when in it, so that it would be difficult to find them; 
but for the peculiar track they leave. 

A female that I kept alive for some time, slept during the day, but 
was restless all night. It would not eat the termites or white ants put 
into its box, nor even the large black ant (Myrmex indefessa, Sykes) 
though its excrement at first was full of them. But it would lap the 
water that was offered to it, and also conjee or rice water, by rapidly 
darting out its long extensive tongue, which it repeated so quickly as to 
fill the water with froth. 

- When it first came it made a sort of hissing noise, if disturbed, and 
rolled itself up, the head between the four legs, and the tail round the 
whole. The claws of the forefeet are very strong, andin walking are 
bent under, so that the upper surface is brought in contact with the 
ground ; its gait is slow, and the back is curved upwards. 

After its death a single young one was found in it (Sept. 15th), perfect- 
lv formed, and about 2 inches long. The marks of the future striated 
scales were distinctly visible, and its long tongue was hanging out. 
The tongue of the old one was 12 inches in length, narrow, flat, fleshy 
to the tip, the muscle along the lower surface very strong. 

The length of the animal was 40 inches. The weight 21-Ibs. 


48.—Elephas Indicus, Cuv. Mem. de I’ Inst. 
wed, Canarese.......-0: ,. DIOS 


Hatht, oe es ie \d 

The elephant is rare above the ghats, but occasionally a stray male 
makes his way up, and does much mischief to the rice-fields and 
gardens. 


49.—Sus Scrofa, Lin. 
Handi, 


Mikko, Canarese.... \x00, = 28 235%, 208 


Jevadi, 
\ 


| Bira J ‘ 
Sir, aol t Dekhani.....59~ gil 1? 


Dikur, Mahratta. 


The Indian wild hog differs considerably from the German. The 
head of the former is longer and more pointed, and the plane of the 
forehead straight, while it is concave in the European. The ears of 
the former are small and pointed, in the latter larger and not so erect. 
The Indian is altogether a more active looking animal; the German 
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has a stronger heavier appearance. The same differences are percepti- 
ble in the domesticated individuals of the two countries. 


50.—Moschus Memina, Erxleben.—Memina, Knox.—Ceylon p. 21.— 
Pissay, Ham. Voy. E. Ind. I. p. 261, 


Berka, p 
Burka t Canarese...9 5% ( 
Piset, ‘ Mahratta........ 
Pisuri,§ of the Ghats...... } 
Common in the forest and even occasionally seen in the Mulnad ; 


51.—Cervus (Rusa) Hippelaphus, Cuy. 
Rd ee ae Canarese....... COD 
Mahratta 
DET | wa. 2.00 9 and pheole 
Dekhani 
Bara Si 3 Erroneously 
GranSinna gos, 
of Mahomedans 
NTE Giese ae’ eeecciae .«-.Mahratta of the ghats. 

There is only one species of Rusa found in the Western forests, which 
is common also toall the heavy jungles of Southern India. None of 
the descriptions given by Hamilton Smith to the différent Indian species, 
under the names of Hippelaphus, Aristotelis, Hquinus, apply exactly to 
it: but I have little doubt that all three are only varieties of the great 
Indian stag, originally described by Aristotle under the designation of 
Hippelaphus, and discriminated as such by M. Duvancel, in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xv. p. 174; to which it is not improbable the C. Uni- 
color or Gona of Ceylon, is also referrible. 

The points of distinction that have been noticed are, the characters of 
the horns, size, colour, absence or presence of a disk on the buttocks, 
canine teeth, and minute distinctions in the proportions of the bones of - 
the skull. 

The horns of different individuals present great diversities of form. 
The only common characters are those of a basal antler, springing di- 
rectly and equally with the beam from the burr; and the beam termi- 
nating in a bifurcated extremity, formed by a branch or snag separating 
posteriorly and pointing obliquely to the rear. But I have met with in- 
stances of medial antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and in one case, 
with the extremity showing a fourfold division, as in the annexed sketch 
of a Samber killed by Captain Green, Madras Engineers, in the Bella- 
rungin Hilis between Mysore and Coimbatore. Plate 4 fig. 1. 
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The size of the Southern Rusa is large, sometimes exceeding 14 hands 
in height. The colour varies from dark brown to dark greyish black or 
slate-black ; with the chin, the inner sides of the limbs, the under part 
of the tail, and the space between the buttocks,yellowish white,passing 
into orange yellow, but never extending intoa large circular disk on 
the buttocks. In several instances I have met with the hinds of a pale 
yellow or light chesnut colour. These were young individuals, butjthe 
shikaries always declared them to be the same as the common kind, and 


no other difference was perceptible. The cranium of one of these light. 


coloured females presents no structural differences from that of a young 
black female. Both sexes have canine teeth in the upper jaw, springing 
from the suture between the maxillary and intermaxillary bones. The 
neck and throat are clothed with a long mane. The suborbi- 
tal sinus is very large. When the animal is excited, or angry, or 
frightened, it is opened very large, and can be distended at pleasure. 
The new horns are soft and tender during the monsoon, from June to 
September, about which time the rutting season commences. The stags 
are then fierce and bold. I have seen one, when suddenly disturbed, 
face the intruder fora moment, shaking his head, bristling his mane, 
distending the suborbital sinus and then dashing into the cover. | 


52.—Cervus Axis, Erxleben. 


Sarung..o-+ A Se ales oe OoK 
Saraga.... é oO K 


: Mahratta 
EE Os Dekhani Siam 


53.—Cervus Muntjak, Zimmermann. 
Kankurt...... Canarese om) S38 


5 Br 
Jungli Bukra. Mekal |... c NG ishhion 


CKO Ss. es Mabratta 


This animal does not seem to differ in any respect from the Kijang of 
the Eastern Islands. 

A young male of this species was in my possession for many months, 
and was quite tame. It was of a deep chesnut colour, which becomes 
browner as the animal grows older. On the face appeared the plaits 
or ribs of skin between the eyes, running up to the fore-head and end- 
ing ina triangular patch of stiff hairs of a dark brown colour, at the up- 
per side of which the horn afterwards sprouted, making its first appears 


P 4 
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ance in the month of August. It had white spots in front of the fetlocks 
of all the four legs, and a little white likewise on the chin, upper throat, 
inside of arm-pits and thighs, and under the tail, but none on the lower 
part of the throat or on the belly. It used to lick its face with its tongue, 
which was remarkably long and extensible, reaching back over the eyes 
and the whole face, and frequently uttered a short, small cry, sharper 
than that of a kid. | 

It obtains its Canarese name from its habit of frequenting the Kans, 
or natural forest gardens. 


54.—Antilope Cervicapra, Pallas. 
CUIGTIL. 3... s occ nejp canerese. 


AAS 
MEE Os a» nos oieiel poe 3g 


; Mahratta and 
Hurn fa ey ay? 


Mabrattaand + The Buck. 
Kalpeekon os ie ea ae cy iG 
Phundayat........¢, Mahratta. 0 4 


Mahratta andj . 
Hurneen Sele csle el ales { Dekhani. f The Doe. is?» 
Alali, of the Baoris,* the Buck. 
Gundolz, ditto the Doe. 


« 


Frequents the black plains, in herds of sometimes 20 or 30 ,each, of 
which has only one buck of mature age, the others being young ones. 
The buck of the herd always drives off the others, ag soon as they begin 
to turn black, in the course of which desperate combats ensue, by which 
their horns are often broken. 

The horns of the male in the Southern Mahratta Country seldom ex- — 
ceed 19 or 20 inches. The longest I have seen of a great number of 
specimens is 22 inches, with 4 flexures in the spiral twist ; but I have 
seen a pair of horns from Hyderabad, 24 inches long,with 5 flexures and 
50 rings or annuli; and another pair from Kattewar which were 25 
inches. | 

The rutting season commences about February, or March; but fawns 

are seen of all ages, at every season. During the spring months the 


* The Baorees or hurn shikarees, called also Aravi-Chinchers, are a Singular nomade 
tribe, who live entirely by capturing antilope by means of springes, in which they are 
very successful. They also catch the Chita (Felis Jubata) for the Meer Shikaries. They 


wear a dress of a sort of brown coloured cloth peculiar to themselves, and speak a dialect 
ef Hindu with a very singular intonation. 


ci 
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buck often separates a particular doe from the herd and will not suffer 
her to join it again, cutting her off aud intercepting every attempt to 
mingle with the rest. The two are often found alone also but on being 
followed always rejoin the herd. 

When a herd is met with, the does bound away for a short distance and 
then turn round to take a look—the buck follows more leisurely, and ges 
nerally brings up the rear. Before they are much frightened they al- 
ways bound or spring, and a large herd going offin this way is one of 
the finest sights imaginable. But when at speed the gallop is like that — 
of any other animal. 

Large herds are found about Hookerry, and thence towards the Kistna, 
keeping to the high rocky basaltic eminences, called by the Natives mal. 
itis remarkable that the gazelle is rare on these situations so well adapt- 
ed to theirhabits. Some of the herds are so large, that one buck has 
from 50 to 60 does and the young bucks driven from these large flocks 
are found wandering in separate herds, sometimes containing as many as 
30 individuals of different ages. 

They show some ingenuity in avoiding danger. In pursuing a buck 
once into a field of toor, I suddenly lost sight of him and found after a 
long search that he had dropt down among the grain and lay concealed: 
with his head close to the ground. Coming, on another occasion, upon 
a buck and doe with a young fawn, the whole party took to flight, but 
the fawn being very young, the old ones endeavoured to make it lie down. 
Finding, however, that it persisted in running after them, the buck turn- 
ed round and repeatedly knocked it over in a cotton field until it lay still, 
when they ran off endeavouring toattract my attention. Young fawns 
are frequently found concealed and left quite by themselves. 


55.—Antilope Arabica, Hemprich and Ehrenberg Fischer's Synop- 
sis 6. 5. p. 460.—A. Bennettiz, Sy kes. 


al eget 
_Mudart, Heel acces { ee <8 
Tiska, | Canarese aa 
Chikara, Dekhani Vm 
Porsya, of Badris, the Buck. 


Chari, ditto. Doe. 
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The Indian gazelle always appeared to me to be new and undescrib- 
ed, until I met with the Arabian species on the Southern and Eastern 
shores of Arabia in 1833; a careful examination of several individuals, 
both in a state of captivity, and that had been shot, convinced me that 
they were identical with the Indian species. And in this, I was con- 
fiimed by the opinion of M. Rippell, formed on inspection of a stuffed 
skin taken home by me. They abound also in the islands of the Red Sea, 
particularly in Dhalak, and on the western shores about Massowa, and 
probably all along the Abyssinian Coast. The gazelle of the Hauran 
and of Syria, appeared also to be of this species ; but I never had an 
opportunity of examining one closely. If this be the case, the Chikara — 
possesses ani additional interest, in being the same animal as the roe 
and the roe buck of Scripture. The modern name for the gazelle in 
Yemen is cea Dabi or Dzabi which is the same as the Hebrew word 


translated ‘ Roe.’ Deut. 14, 5. It is likewise the gazelle of the 
Arabian poets, as appears fromthe common saying (sd SS ye yymt 


“ The eyes of the Dabi are the most beautiful of all.” 

It is found on the red sandy plains, or among stony open hills, and 
abounds in the basaltic formation of the Dekhun, in the valleys of the 
sandstone formation, and generally among the jungles of the red soil 
to the eastward of the Southern Mahratta Country.” It is never seen on 
the black plains, nor among the western jungles, nor in the Mulnad, 

It is found frequently in herds of three, generally a buck with two 
does; also of 5,6, or 7, or more. The young expelled bucks are also 
found in separate herds like those of A. cervicapra. When two bucks 
fight they butt like rams, retiring a little and striking the foreheads 
together with great violence. When alarmed it utters a sort of hiss by 
blowing through the nose and stamps with the fore-foot, whence ita 
Canarese name of Tiska. 

The dimensions of an adult male procured at Dumbal in the Southern 
Mabratta Country, the skin of which is now in the British Museum, 
were as follows: height at the shoulder 2 feet, 2inches; at the croup 
2, feet 43 inches ; length from the nose to insertion of the tail 3feet, 53 in- 
ches; of tail 83 inches; of ear 6 inches ; of horns 11 in.; of head 9 in. 
Weight 48-Ibs. 

But these are by no means the largest dimensions observed. At 
Deesa in Goozerat, where it is much more common, I measured three 
crania, the dimensions of the horns of which were 


Length, 103 in. 103 in. 114 inches. 
Distance between A 5 

the points. \ 63 63 . 
Number of annuli 14 16 18 


including the two imperfect ones near the tip. The third or largest 
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were very little lyrated; the 2d were the strongest and thickest. I 
have also killed the buck weighing 5I-lbs., the does weigh from 35 to 
40-lbs. This is about half the weight of Cervicapra which varies from 
90 to 100-Ibs. 

The adult female has the horns inclining more to the rear, curved 
backwards, the tips forwards, slightlyowrinkled at the base, the rest 
smooth and black, and nearly equidistant. 

In both the lachrymatory sinus is small and black. There is a dark 
spot on the nose, and aline from the eyes to the mouth surmounted by 
a light one. Knee-brushes, tail and fetlocks behind, black; chin, 
breast, and buttocks behind, white. Rest of the body, dark fawn deeper 
where it borders the white on the sides and buttocks. Ears long, 3 
ridges of hair along the inner surface. 

Inguinal pores, 2 mamme. Horns of the female sometimes with a 
few imperfect annuli, and never corresponding with each other. 


_ 56.—Antilope Sub-4-Cornutus 2—New species P—Antilope Chi- 
kara, Hardwicke.—Brown Antilope, Sykes. 


— Kondgurt, Canarese. SV 0% 


Junglibukra, Dekhani. ( ¢ oS 

It is not improbable that the chikara (a name, by the way most 
incorrectly applied to this species, being restricted by all natives to 
the preceding one), the Quadricornis of Blainville, and the Striaticornis 
of Leach—all refer to the same animal. But the descriptions being 
only from isolated individuals, have not been sufficiently discriminat- 
ed to determine the point. 

The detailed description of General Hardwicke in the Linnean 
Transactions, differs in many important particulars from the characters of 
the Dekhan species. This is much larger, and the colour varies consi- 
derably both from the Hindostan chikara, in which it isof a ‘‘ uniform 
bright bay,’’ and in the shades of individuals of different ages in the 
Dekhan. The spurious horns are so small, as rarely to be met with 
in adult individuals, and are situated on two osseous bumps or risings 
(strongly marked in the cranium) from which they seem to be easily 
detached. These osseous risings are immediately in front of the true 
horns, between the orbits, rather in front of a line drawn across the 

forehead through the centre of the eyes, and become covered with 
black callous skin, after the loss of the corneous tips. The true horns 
are situated behind the eyes or between the eyes,and the ears, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve forwards, straight, parallel, 
round, smooth, thick, and strong at the base which has a few wrinkles 
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and tapering to a point, their colour black. Those ofa very old male | 
were 42 inches in length and had 3 strong wrinkles, and one imperfect — 
one at the base. Plate iv. fiz. 2 
The dimensions of a young adult male were : | 
Height at the shoulder, 2 feet 14 inch; croup 2 feet, 3 inches, | 
length from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 feet, 6 inches; of tail — 
S inches ; ear 44; horn 4; from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 6 ; | 
of head 8; leg 1; foot 5 inches. Weight 43-lbs. ; 
But I have found them even heavier. The doe is about the same 
size and has no horns, nor any bony projection above the eyes. The | 
mammee are four in number. The colour is brown, of various shades, not 
bright, but sometimes so light as to approach a dull fawn, darker than 
the Cervicapra, but not so bright and deep as in the gazelle. The | 
shade is browner on the hind quarters, and darkest on the middle of 
the back. It becomes lighter on the sides till it passes gradually into 
white in the middle of the belly, without the well defined dark line of 
separation, observable in the other two species. The forelegs, parti- 
cularly above the knee, the inside of the fetlocks, the nose and edge of 
the ears, are very dark. A narrow line between the fore-legs which 
gradually widens towards the hinder flanks, the inside of the arms and 
thighs, are white as is the inside of the ear, in which the hairs are long, 
and arranged in indistinct ridges. The lachrymatory sinus is long, 
narrow and parallel with the line of the nose. | 
In its habits, it is monogamous, and is always found in pairs, fre- 
quenting the jungles among the undulating hills of the Mulnad. Itis — 
never found in the open country, or among the hills on the eastern | 
side of the district, neither does it ever penetrate into the western fo- 
rests. The droppings are always observed in heaps in particular spots. 
It is said to be fond of licking the salt efflorescence of the soil, from 
which habit the incisors of old individuals are often found to be much 
worn, and sometimes wanting altogether. 


57.—Damalis Risia, Hamilton Smith.—Antilope picta, Pallas.— 
Neelgao, Buffon and Shaw. 


Maravi, Canarese. x SH 


Rojh, Dekhani. ag> of 


Ruhi, Mahratta. 

It is found in the thick low jungles of the Rone and Chudi Pergun- 
nahs, in those of Goonjeehal near the Sungam of the Kistnah and Ghat- 
parba rivers in the Mubiluhal talook, and in the Moolwar Nala towards 
Reejapoor, but never in the open black plains, the’Mulnad, or the Ghat 
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forests. It is comparatively rare, and is becoming more so, every day. 
The country people are apt to confound it with the Sambur; but the lo- 
calities frequented by the two animals are totally different. The Sam- 
bur is impatient of heat, and requires shade and deep cover, the Veelgao 
is indifferent to the sun, and in the open plains, at noon, it requires a 
good horse and a long run to come up with it. I hada tame female of 
each kind for a long time in the same paddock. The Meelgao used to 
drop on its knees to feed, and attacked and defended itself by butting 
with the head. The Sambur onthe other hand never knelt, and when © 
irritated, used to rise on its hind legs, and strike with the fore-feet. In 
- Goozerat the Veelgao is found in the open, grassy plains; the herd 
marches in aline, the bull leading with 8 or 10 cows following. 


58.— Bos (Bibos) Cavifrons, Hodgson—Journal Asiatic Society Ben- 
gal, vol. VI. (1837) pp. 223, 499, 745. 
Bos Gaurus, Griffiths. —Gour, Geoff. 


Kar kona, Camanesees oe. ives es sane TOBS Sal Pa 
olf : G s 
Jungli khoolga, Dekhani...............- In, ec ALK he 


Gaviya, Malinatta.ie....; ssn ° | 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of the largest animals of the In- 
dian Fauna, frequenting all the extensive forest tracts from Cape Como- 
rin to the Himalayas, shonld only have been indicated distinctly, within 
the last two years. I have seen specimens from Tinnevelly,and likewise 
from the whole range of the Syhadree mountains up to Mahableshwar, 
and I know that the animal has been killed near Vellore, in the Sher- 
waroyah hills near Salem, at Aseergurh, in Kandes, Rajahmundry, and I 
doubt not that it will likewise be found in all the deeper recesses of the 
eastern ghauts, and on the banks of all the great rivers passing through 
them. An imperfect cranium which seems to belong to a female of this 
species, in the United Service Museum, is labelled thus “ Head of a 
Bison from Kuddah, Straits of Malacea, presented by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frith, Madras Artillery.” 

The following memoranda were made in 1833 in the Southern Mah- 
yatta Country at a time when [had frequent opportunities of seeing the 
animal. “ It is called Gaviya by the Mahrattas, Jungli khoolga and 
Urna by the Mahommedans (though it has not the slightest affinity with 
the buffalo to which both of these names apply), and Karkona by the 
Canarese, which is of similar import, from Kadu, a forest, and Kona a 
buffalo. 

It differs also very remarkably from the common ox, and though it 
approaches considerably more to the descriptions of the bison, the name 
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generally applied to it by English sportsmen, it exhibits marked struc- 
tural differences excluding it from the Bisontine group as defined by Cu- 
vier. These consist in the plane of the fore-head being “ flat and 
even slightly concave,” andinthe possession of only 13 pair of ribs. It 
is not improbable that it will be found to constitute a connecting link 
between the Bisontine and Tauriné groups. The most remarkable cha- 
racters in the animal arean arched coronal, or convex bony ridge, sur- 
mounting the frontal bone, and projecting beyond it so as to make the 
line from the vertex to the orbit a concave sweep; the continuation of 
which from the orbit to the muzzle is slightly convex. The other dis- — 
tinctive mark is the prolongation of the spinous processes of the vertebree 
of the back, from the withers to the loins where they cease abruptly. 
These processes are 12 in number and their prolongation gives the ani- 
mal a very extraordinary appearance. 

The largest individual I met with, was killed in an island of the Kala 
Nuddee in the district of Soonda, in 1827. A noted shikaree, the Potel 
or head-man of Alloor (a Hubshee or negro descendant of some of the nume- 
rous African slaves imported in the 15th century by the Mahommedan 
kings of Beejapoor,and whostill existas a distinct race, in this district) called 
us at day light and promised to show us one of the animals described by 
him as a wild buffalo. Crossing the river in a canoe, we struck into the 
forest and soon came upon a track, which he pronounced to be that of a 
large bull. On this he proceeded with the steadiness and sagacity ofa 
blood hound, though it was often imperceptible to our eyes. At times 
when a doubt caused us to stop, he made a cast round and on recovering 
the track summoned us to proceed by a loud whistle, or by imitating 
the cry of the spotted deer, for not a word was spoken,and the most per- 
fect silence was enjoined. As we advanced he pointed silently to the bro- 
ken boughs or other marks of the passage of alarge animal, and occa- 
sionally thrust his foot into the recent dung, judging by its warmth of 
the vicinity of the game. We followed his steps for three miles to the 
river, then along the banks towards Dandelly, where the animal appear- 
ed to have passed to the otherside. Wading across, we ascended the 
bank ofa small island covered with thick underwood, and some large 
trees, amongst which it had lain down, about fifteen yards from where we 
stood. The jungle was so thick that we found it difficult to distinguish 
more than a great black mass among the underwood. On firing the ani- 
mal got on his legs, received two balls more, and rushed into the jungle 
where he became very furious, and we were obliged to shelter ourselves 
behind the trees, to avoid the repeated charges he made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken the bone abové.the elbow, pre- 
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vented his moving with facility. He then became exhausted and lay 
down snorting loudly and rising to charge when any one approached. 
A ball in the forehead caused him to roll over the precipitous bank into 
the river. Still however he was not dead and several balls were fired 
into his forehead behind his ear and the junction of the head and neck 
without life becoming extinct, one ball which had struck the vertebre 
of the neck was taken out almost pulverized. 

‘When drawn ashore and examined more minutely, the first sentiment 
produced in all present, was astonishment at his immense bulk and 
size; but on measuring his height we found him much taller than his 
breadth at first led us to imagine. 

The head is very square and shorter than in the common ox, the fore- 
head ample, the bony ridge rising about five inches in height from the 
plane of the frontal bone over which it inclines. When viewed behind 
itrises suddenly and abruptly from the nape of the neck, from whence to 
the vertex it measures seven inches, the horns make a wide sweep,in con- 
tinuation of the arched bony ridge, and turn slightly backwards and up- 
wards forming an angle of about 35° with the frontal bone, the 
whole of the head in front, above the eyes, is covered with a coat of 
close short hair of alight greyish brown colour which below the eyes is © 
darker approaching almost to black. The muzzle is large and full, and 
of a grayish colour, the eyes are smaller than in the ox, with a fuller pu- 
pil of a pale blue colour, the ears are smaller in proportion than in the 
ox, the tongue is very rough and covered with prickles, the neck is short 
thick and heavy, the chest broad, the shoulder very deep and muscular, 
the forelegs short, the joints very short and strong, the arm exceedingly 
large andmuscular. Behind the neck and immediately above the shoul- 
der rises a fleshy gibbosity or hump, the same height as the dorsal ridge, 
which is thinner and firmer, rising gradually as it goes backwards and 
terminates suddenly about the middle of the back. The hind quarters 
are lighter and lower than the fore, falling suddenly from the termination 
of the ridge, the tail very short, the tuft only reaching down to the hocks, 

The dimensions of this individual were carefully noted as follows :— 


feet Inches, 


ier Wg et te SHOULER ye c.ls). wiicicie o:siab\eic elec a cede seevenn G 13 
Do. at the rump (taken from hoof to insertion of tail). 5 5 
Length from the nose to the insertion of the tail.......... 9 64 

Do. do. to the end of the tail which was 2 ft.10in... 12 44 
Do. of dorsal ridge including the hump..........-e0- 3 4 
Height of — do. HOUMA POS di oe geal 44 


Girth (taken behind the forelegs) ......eeerese.cserees 8 0. 
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nated with natron or soda, which seems as essential to their well-doing 
as common salt is to the domestic animal when kept in hilly tracts. 

The chief food of the Bison seems to be the following grasses and 
plants, 

Vadanjan cody... coi sccecbincss 

Vallaum pilloo.....-...0.+.4..A species of Sacharum, used For thatch. 

Odeserengan pilloo......2sce00s 

The cottay meottoo leaf.......... Ricinus Communis. Castor oil Plant. 

Aiullum pilloo.....6..+.24.-.-.Anthystiria polystachia, Roxb. 

Canavum pillod.....s.+02.,.... Sorghum muticum. Wild Cholum. - 

Cheevum pilloo........ ....... Broom grass. (Aristida). 

Cattoo Corangan leaf......... .A species of Convolvulus. Ipomea 

Staphylina ? 

but they will eat with avidity every species of gram commonly culti- 
vated on the hills or plains, as the ryots find to their cost. The Bison 
partic alain y issu fond of the avaray cottey (Dolichos Lablab, Ainslie),* 
when in blossom, that they will invade, and destroy fields of it, in open 
daylight, in despite of any resistance the villagers can offer. In other 
Pespcets itis a very inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking any one it 
encounters, exceptin the case of a single bull driven from the herd. 
Sch a one bas occasionally been known to take up his location in some _ 
deep bowery jungle, and deliberately quarter himself on the cultivation | 
of the adjacent villages. The villagers, though ready to assist Kuropeans 
in the slaughter of Bison, will not themselves destroy them (the inviola- 
bility of the cow extending to the Bison); and so bold does this frees 
booting animal become in consequence, that he has been known to drive 
the ryois from the fields, and deliberately devour the produce. But in 
generalitis a timid animal, and it is often difficult to get within gun-shot 


of them. 

The period of gestation is with the Bison the same as with the do- 
mesticated animal; they drop their young in the months of September 
and October. I once bad one bronght to me so young, the navel string — 
was stillunseparated. I should think it was then about the size of a 
common country cow’s calf of four months old. It seems a slow grow- 
ing animal. Acalf I had for three years was evidently in every respect % 
stilla mere calf. They seem very difficult torear. I have known it at- 
tempted at different ages, but never knew the animal to live beyond the 
_ ‘third year. Mr. Cockburn has tried it in vain, in its native climate, the 
Sherwaroyah hills, and I have made the attempt at Salemrepeatedly. At 
one time I had five in my farm-yard ; one lived for three years: but this 
one, with all the others, died suddenly in the same week from some dis- 
ease, marked by refusal of food, running frem the nose, and an abomina- 


* Country bean. 
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ble stench from the mouth. A similar disease, it may be noted, prevail- 
. ed, I was informed, at the same time, among the Bison of the Sherwa- 
royah, Shandamangalum and Neilzherry hills. The calves I had, never 
became in any degree domes icated: the domesticated cow could never 
be induced to suckle them.” 

T may add, that the persevering fer®city of the Bison of the Sub. Hima- 
layan range, desribed by Mr. Hodgson, is quite foreign to the character 
of the animal in the southern forests. When wounded, it is true, it 
charges its assailant with determined courage, and many instances have 
come to my knowledge of its doing so with fatal effect, among which I 
may cite those of two officers within the last few vears, both of whom 
were killed at the Mahabaleshwar hills; but in general it will always 
seek its safety by flight, if permitted. 

The figure at Plate 5 is taken from an indifferent sketch made of 
the very old bull, described at page 229, and gives a tolerable idea of 
the character of such an animal, though not quite correct in all its de- 
tails. The dorsal ridge is too prominent ; the expression of the head, 
particularly about the muzzle, is too heavy, and the hoofs of the hind 
feet are too large, these being in reality only half the size of those on 
the fore-feet. | 

Plate 6 shows thecraniain front and profile of another very old bull, 
lalled on the Neilgherry hills, now in my possession ; and of a young cow. — 
The difference produced in the shape of the horns by age is distinctly 
shown. ‘The great expansion of the bull’s horns is entirely the effect of 
age, in the young males they are more erect, and the points tumed te 
each other, while in this individual they are altogether divergent, one 
being half broken off, and the point of the other worn and ragged, which 
isalways found to be the case with adult bulls. The dimensions of this 
cranium are— 

Height from the end of the maxillary bone to the vertex...Inches. 22 


Breadth of front between the edges of the horns..... Wieceis Lo (tO ier 
Length of horn from base to point in a straight line.........0.. 21 
Do. Com alomevine Curve’. [© ins tees sos sis'« sparcre nee 30 
Diameter (longest section) inside........... Ae Ce eee 63 
Gere MOLOACCSE CO.) vcisnceie ses cess cts o. 5 sta saints ne 42 
Circumference at the base...cceeesecceessccsereee ser cece 185 
Moictance between tie poimts. .. ls sc.00c cel sseeanseesendcsese 39 


The above catalogue being confined to the animals of a single pro- 
vince, does not comprise the whole number of species found in Southern 
India ; but, from the very diversified character of its surface, it includes 
by far the greatest proportion. In a future number, I propose adding a 
supplementary list of species peculiar to the Carnatic, and so to complete 


; io the fauna of Southern India. 
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U.— Catalogue of the Birds of the Peninsula of India, arranged ae- 
cording to the modern system of Classification; with brief Notes on 
their Hubits and Geographical Distribution, and description of new, 
doubtful and imperfectly described Species:—By T. C. JERDON, Assis- 
tant Surgeon, 2d Madras Light Cavalry. 


(Continued from No. 24 page 91.) 
Supplement to Rarrores.—By Water Extsior, Hse. 


Since the publication of the first portion of Mr. Jerdon’s Catalogue, I 
have been enabled to add another beautiful accipitrine bird to his list. 
It belongs to Genus Nismros, Hodgson; and should fellow immediately 
after N. Niveus? No. 12 in the Catalogue. 

123. N. Cristatella, Temm. Pl. Col. p. 282-—Shah Baz, H. 

Adult male of Ist ae length 24 inches; length of tail, 11%; 
of bill, straight to gape, 1 5%; tarsus from the wae of the outer bend 
to the sole 4,4,ths ; central digit 2; do. claw 12,th; hind digit 1,%,ths; 
do. claw 1,4,; of wine closed 16 inches; two central crest feathers, 4 ; two 
next, 24: colour brown; beneath, brown intermixed with white; each 
feather being brown with a white edge, which increases with successive 
moultings until the brown is reduced to a mere line. Crest dark brown, 
approaching to black. Quiils barred transversely with darker brown. 
Tail with 4 well defined bands, the last forming the tip, and an imper- 
fect one near the base making a fifth, Feathers of the tarsi with a slight 
fawn tinge spotted with brown. 

Sits on the tops of the highest trees, on the watch for hares, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, on which it swoops from its elevated perch. Solitary. 
Shot in the Rampoor jungle, inland from Nellore, at the foot of the eas- 
tern ghats. ; 


T have now before me a living specimen of the species distinguished 
as Nisetos Niveus, and two skins of the same bird. The,corresponding 
dimensions of an adult male of several moultings are—total length, 26 
inches ; length of tail 11; of bill, straight to gape,2; tarsus, from the 
angle of the outer bend to the sole,4; central digit 2,4ths; do. 
claw 1;% ths ; hind digit 1%ths; do. claw1 4ths; wing closed 18 
weight 3-lb. 132 drs. 

The Mhorungee is not crested. It is stronger andealtogether more > 
powerful than the Shak Baz. Tarsus shorter; talons more powerful. 


€ 
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Beneath whiter, because older, the brown being reduced to the shafts of 
the feathers only. Tail with 7 bars, the last forming a broad dark band 
at the tip, the others narrower, indistinct, particularly those next the tip. 
Quills dark brown, not banded. Cere and legs, pale yellow; bill plum- 
beous at the base, black at the tip. 

There is little doubt this isa new species. Temminck’s bird is only 
25 inches, and the wings have a band, and the tips of the quills brown. 

In habits it differs much from the last, seeking its prey more frequent- 
ly on the wing, bunting in pairs and stooping on hares, pea-fowl, &c. 

The living one was caught at the rocky mountain of Awulkondah in 
the Arcot district, where a pair of them were used to resort, by baiting 
some falconer’s springes with a fowl, on which they both descended. 
One was caught in the snares, the other alighted on atree in the neigh- 
bourhood and was shot. The female measures 23 inches in length. 


Orper II. INSESSORES. 
Trize DENTIROSTRES. 
Faminy LANIAD 4.—Shrikes. 
Sus Faminy LANIADAL.— True Shrikes. 
Genus LANIUS, Auct.—Cotiurio, Vig.—Shrike or Butcher Bird. 


48.—L, Hardwickit.—Coll. Hardwickit, Vig--Gould Cent.—Peck- 
anuk, W.—Bay backed Shrike. 


This handsome little shrike is the most abundant of the Indian spe- 
cies, anil is tolerably common in every part except the West Coast. It 
frequents gardens, hedges and cultivated ground, but chiefly delights in 
low, thorny, but open, jungle—feeds on locusts, grasshoppers, and also 
on small birds. 

Bill black—Irides hazel brown; length about eight inches; tail nearly 
four. 


49, L. lahtora.—Coll. lahtora, Sykes.—L. excubilor, var. C. Lath.— 
Doodhea latora, H.—Large grey Shrike. 


_ Generally spread, except on the Western Coast,where it occurs rarely, 
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if at all—more abundant on the table land than below the ghauts—fre- 
quents open baubul jungle, or single trees on the open plain, or culti- 
vated ground. Seldom approaches villages or cantonments, as the last 
does, but has the same habits and food. 

Irides hazel brown—bill and legs black—length 92 inches ; tail 5. 


50. LL. erythronotus.—Coll. erythronotus, Vig.—Latora, H.—Rufous- 
backed Shrike. 


This shrike is a rare bird in the Carnatic, less so in the Deccan, com- 


mon on the West Coast, ani most abundant on the Neilgherries. It pre- 


fers a more wooded country than the two last species—frequents low 
bushy ground or open spaces in the jungle, and has similar manners and 
food to others of the genus. 

Length LO inches ; tail 44; irides hazel brown—bill and legs bina 


51. L. nigriceps.—Coll. nigriceps, Frank.—Black headed Shrtke. 


I have hitherto only observed this species in Goomsoor, perched on 
trees, at the edges of thick jungle. 
Irides deep brown—length 104 inches; tail 5. 


Sus Famity DICRURINZ. 


Gren. TEPHRODORNIS, Swainson. 


1 think that this genus rather belongs to the Tamnophiline, or bush 


shrikes, judging from its manners ; but as Swainson looks upon it as the 
union of the two families, it may retain its place among the ‘ swallow 
shrikes.’ 


52. T. Sylvicola—New sp.?—Pharee Latora, H.—Jungle wood 
shrike. 


This apparently undescribed species inhabits the dense and lofty 
forests ofthe Western Coast and ghauts. I have found it on the Coonoor 
pass, as high as 5000 feet. It climbs and hops about the larger boughs 
of trees, seeking for and picking insects of various kinds, but chiefly 
coleopterous, off the bark,and occasionally making a swoop at one it has 


— 
» 
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spied ona branch at a short distance. Seen singly, or in small flocks, 
when they geverally keep up a noisy and harsh chattering. 
Descr.—Above, slaty cinereous—av eyeband, extending from nostrils 
to half an inch behind the eve, biack—rump and beneath white, the 
breast with a tinge of reddish cinereous—wings and tail dusky brown. 
Length 8} inches ; tail 35; wing 43 ; tarsus Jjths; bill (to gape) 


12 ths ;irides greenish or wax yellow. 


33. 7, srperciliosus, Sw.—Lan. muscicapoides, Frank|.—Z. Keroula 
P ’ D 


Gray—Gray and Hardwicke, Ill. Ind. Zool. (bad figure).—Common 
wood shrike. 


This species has been lately accurately described by Swainson,* but 
without the synonymes, of which he was probably unaware. It is generally 
spread throughout Southern India, but in no place abundant, though it is 
far from being rare in some parts of the country. I have seen it most nu- 
merous in Goomsoor, and in the Wulliar jungle (in the gap of Coimbatore). 
Colonel Sykes says it is rare in the Deccan—this is to be expected, from 
the bareness of the country. Though never found in dense jungle like 
the preceding one, the wood shrike is found in open jungle, in open 
spaces on the borders of thick forests, woody nullahs, topes, avenues, 
and even thick hedges occasionally. It has similar habits with the last ; 
slowly traversing the branches of the trees it frequents in search of in- 
sects, chiefly coleoptera. Like it also it hunts in small flocks, or singly. 

Length 63 inches; wing 3}; tail 23.—Irides greenish wax yeilow (as 
in the last). 


Gren. OCYPTERUS, Cuv.—Swallow Shrike. 


54. 0, leucorhynchos.—Ash-coloured Swallow Shrike. 


Appears to be universally spread over India; but is by no means com- 
mon, and I have had very few opportunities of observing it. It prefers a 
wooded country, and always I believe takes its food, which consists chief- 
ly of soft winced insects, in the air. Isawa flock once flyingover an open 
space in the Wolliar jungle like swallows; again near Palamcottah, in a 
palmyra tope, asmall flock of them, one every now and then darting 


* TwoCenlenaries and a Quarter of Birds, either new, or hitherto imperfectly described.—Ani= 
mals in Menageries, Part 3, No. 9 :—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyel. 
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from its perch on the top of a palm-tree,and making a short circuit in the 
air after insects, reseating itself, though not generally on the same tree. 
On another occasion I saw it in Travancore skimming over the surface 
of a tank, and returning to rest on a low bough over-hanging the water. 
Its flight is rapid, elegant, and remarkably like that of the swallow. 

Length about 7 inches; wing 5; tail 2=2,ths; bill light cinereous, 
darker at tip ; legs slate colour. 


Gen. DICRURUS, Vieill.—Epotivus, Cuv. 


Drongo Shrike.—Fork tailed Shrike-—King Crow of Europeans in 
India. 


55. D. balicassius, Vieill.—Common King Crow.—Kolsah or Bojunga, 
H.—Sometimes also called “ Cotwal.” 


This is the most common and abundant species of Dicrurus, and is to 
be met with in every part of the country, and inhabits alike the open 
country and wooded districts, but is never found in dense jungle. The 
king crow may be seen’ perched on a tree or hedge, the top of a low 
bush on the plain, or a stack of grain—frequently also on the top of 
a wall or old building, the bank of a paddy-field, or even aclod 
of earth,or ant hill—and it is by no means uncommon fo see one on the 
back of cattle, sheep or goats,while grazing. From this perch it watches 
eagerly for the stirring of an insect below—on observing one, flies rapidly 
to the spot, and, generally alighting for an instant on the ground, seizes 
its prey—frequently however the devoted grasshopper, or other insect, 
being also on the look-out, makes an attempt to escape, but is closely 
pursued by the king-crow, who either snaps it up on the wing or just as 
it has alighted. Having secured it, the kolsa flies "off generally, but not 
always to its former perch, devours it at leisure, and then uttering its 
usual cry is again ready for a fresh capture. Such is the usual mode of 
feeding of this bird. It very frequently, however, captures various mall 
insects on the wing, from the top ofa tree or some lofty branch, some- 
times ascending almost perpendicularly for several feet—occasionally 
whips one off a blade of grain, or from the surface of a pool of water. 
On the issuing of the winged termites from a nest in a hedge row, or 
near the bottom of a tree, there are generally several assembled to par- 
take of the feast, tegether with the crows and minas. This bird gets its 
popular name of king-crow from its general habit of following crows 
mest clamorously and persevering, every now and then pouncing 
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down ‘on them, though it seldom strikes. It pursues kites and various 
other birds also,whence one of its common Hindostanee names (cotwa/). 
In the bare Deccan I have often seen one or two king-crows high in the 
air, traversing the country, but apparently not hunting. 

The usual cry of this shrike is a sort of crow or chuckle, succeeded 
by two or three sweeter notes, but it has several other cries. It is 
the first bird whose song is heard in the morning, often long be- 
fore sunrise, and sometimes on moonlight nights throughout the whole 
night. Its flight isin general undulating, not very rapid, performed 
with few flappings ; but when it exerts itself after a crow or other bird, 
it is capable of great speed, and always overtakes its enemy with ease. 
It occurs singly or in small families. I once found its nest, in the month 
of August, in the Carnatic, situated in the fork of a banian tree, at a 
moderate elevation—it was composed of twigs and roots, carelessly put 
together, and without any lining, and contained three eggs, white, spar- 
ingly spotted with purplish red. Its chief food is grasshoppers of 
various kinds, also bees, moths and other insects, chiefly coleopterous. 
Mr, Elliot in his notes says, it migrates from the Southern Mahratta 
Country during the monsoon. In the Carnatic I never observed any — 
diminution in its numbers at any season, but in the northern part of the 
Decean (at Jaulnah) it certainly becomes much more rare at that time, 
and indeed is hardly met with. The £olsa is occasionally tamed, and 
will perch on the head or hand of its master, and fly down after a grass- 
hopper or other insect. 

Length 12 inches; tail 64; wing 52; 4th quill perceptibly larger 
than the 3d and 5th, which are about equal—tarsus a little more than 
5 of an inch. 


56. D. cerulescens, Vieill.—Lan. Fingal, Shaw.—£. leucogaster.— 
Pharee Bojunga, H.—White bellred king-crow. 


This species appears to be generally spread, but no where plentiful. 
It frequents open though lofty jungle, and well wooded districts, but is 
occasionally met with in topes and avenues in the Deccan and Carnatic. 
I have seen it most numerous in theWulliar jungle, and the Segour pass 
of the Neilgherries, where I found it ata considerable elevation. It 
almost always captures its insect prey on the wing (sometimes however 
picks one off the ground) ; it perches near the top of a high tree, whence 
it pounces on its prey generally at no great distance. It has a sweet 
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song, not to be compared, howeyer, to that of one of the genus hereafter 
mentioned. Irides blood-red. 
Length 93; tail nearly 5; wing 43; tarsus nearly ~4, much 


weaker than that of balzcassius. 


57. D. Macrocercus, Vieill.? | 


This is the rarest of all the Indian Dicruri. I have hitherto only seen 
it in the Segour pass, and on the summit of the Neilgherries, in both 
places on lofty and tolerably dense jungle. I observed it in the former 
place sally from its perch near the summit of a lofty tree, and make a 
considerable circuit, apparently capturing several insects, and then re- 
seating itself on some other tree. Several birds were thus engaged 
together, though at some distance from each other, and returning sepa- 
rately each to its own perch. . In this respect it makes a nearer ap- 
proach than any other Indian species to the manner of the African 
Drougo shrikes, as described by Le Vaillant, hunting in flocks like swal- 
lows, and mentioned by Swainson as being the general habits of the 
genus. Flight of this species similar to that of balicassius, but more 
rapid and elegant. 

As I cannot be certain of this being the species indicated by Vieillot, 
I add a description. Above, glossy bluish black—beneath, dusky, black- 
ish, witha faint gloss of bluish ; wings and tail brownish black, witha 
faint gloss of bluish also—under tail coverts (in my specimen) edged 
with white—bill and feet black—bill more depressed than in balicassius, 
somewhat similar to that of D. cerulescens, but differs also from that. 

Length nearly 11 inches; tail very nearly 53; wing 5; tarsus about 
half an inch; tail feathers more slender than in either balicassius or 
ceruiescens. The chief peculiarity of this species is its short and 
feeble tarsus and foot. 


58. D. eneus, Vieill—D. muscipetoides, Hodgs.— Bronzed Drouge 
Shrike. 


This species is always found in the most dense and lofty jungle. I 
have only seen it in the forests of the Western Coast, and have met it at 
an elevation of 4000 feet. Itis generally found in small. parties—sta- 
tions itself near the top of some lofty tree, whence it makes frequent 
short sallies after insects, exactly like the flycatchers, and returns gene- 
rally to the same branch. It sings most charmingly, being perhaps 
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only surpassed by the Gryllivora longicauda. Its food consists of 
various insects, both hard and soft winged. The name of Muscipe- 
toides, given by Mr. Hodgson (Indian Review No. viii), is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, as well from the form of the bill, which is weak 
and highly depressed, as from the similarity of its habits to those of the 
flycatchers; and, if there isany doubt as to its being the eneus of 
Vieillot, should be adopted at once. 

Length 9 to 94 inches; tail 4}; wing 42; tarsus 4 inch; irides dark 
brown; bill and legs black. 


59, D. retifer—Lan. Malabaricus, Shaw.—Bherm or Bhring raj 
W.— Kate-ongal, Mahr.—Racket tailed Drougo Shrike. 

This splendid bird is tolerably abundant in many of the lofty jungles 
of the west of India, both above and below the ghauts, it being very plen- 
tiful in the Wynaud district. It appears to wander more in search of 
its food than other of the Dicruri, fiying from tree to tree at no great 
elevation, making an occasional swoop at an insect on the wing, or whip- 
ping one offa branch ; frequently, however, it feeds like its congeners. 
from a fixed station. 

It generally hunts singly or in pairs, occasionally, however,it is seen in | 
small parties. » Its foodis chiefly large coteopterous insects, also large 
bees and wasps. It has a very peculiar cry, consisting of two parts, the 
first asort of harsh chuckle, ending in a peculiar metallic sound, some- 
thing like the creaking of a heavy wheel. Mr. Elliot says on this sub- 
ject “ ils general note isa deep sonorous cry something like tse-rung, 
tse-rung, tse-rung.” It has many other notes besides this ; all of which 
however, have more or less clangor or metallic sound. I have seen it 
pursue a bird of prey (Zematornis undulatus, Gould) in the same man- 
ner as the common king-crow. It moults about September. Although it 
chiefly inhabits lofty jungles, I have seen it in comparatively low jungle, 

and I am informed that it often enters gardens in the cantonment of 
~Cannanore. The Bherm-raj is occasionally taken and tamed: it used to 
be very frequently in former days, and sold fora very high price at Hy- 
derabad. It is said to imitate the notes of all otber birds, and hence is 
also called the ‘ Huzar Dustan,’ or bird of a thousand tales. 

Length to end of true tail, 14 inches ; length of ordinary tail 63; 
long tail feathers beyond 12, or more, even; irides dark hazel brown ;: 
wing 64; tarsus 9, or nearly an inch; bill and legs black. 
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Sus Famity CEBLEPYRIN, Swainson.—Caterpillar catchers. 
Genus CEBLEPYRIS, Cuv.—Spiny rumped Shrike. 


60.—C. Papuensis.—Grauculus Papuensis, Temm.—Large spine rump. 
( 


This bird prefers well wooded situations, though not adenizen of 
thick jungle ; hence is most abundant in the Western Coast. It is also 
found in the other ports of India in topes, avenues, palm groves, and oc- 
casionally even enters gardens. It lives partly on insects, chiefly man- 
tides, grylli, caterpillars, and soft insects, which it searches for among 
the foliage of large trees; and partly on fruit, especially the fig of the 
banian tree. It is ratherashy and wary bird; flying before you from 
tree to tree, uttering, as it alights, two or three rather sweet and mellow 
notes; but it has also avery harsh rattling scream. It flies in an undu- 
lating manner, with few vibrations of its wings. Its flesh is eaten and 
esteemed by some of the natives. 

Trides fine lake red; length about 12 inches; of wing 63; tail 5; 
tarsus nearly an inch. 


61.—C. fimbriatus, Temm.—Smaller spine rump. 


This, like the last species, is most abundant in woody country, and 
therefore on the West Coast, but is also found in the other parts of the 
country in avenues or thick hedges, gardens, &c. Itis tobe met with 
at all seasons on the Western Coast, but I think only repairs to the 
Carnatic (I speak particularly of the country about Trichinopoly), after 
the commencement of the rainy season there, in October or November: 
at all events itis much more numerous then. This spine rump hunts sin- 
gly,orin small families of both sexes, flying from tree to tree,slowly and 
carefully examining the foliage, prying searchinglyall around, and un- 
der the leaves, to discover a suitable morsel. It continues its search 
hopping, flying from branch to branch, till the tree has been well in- 
spected, when the flock flies off together to another tree. Its favourite 
food is caterpillars, pupee, grubs, and soft insects, but also ants and co- 
leopterous insects. My specimen, both of male and female, correspond 
pretty exactly with the description in Lesson ‘ Manuel d’ Ornithlogie.’ 
The females appear much more numerous than the males, but this may 
partly be accounted for by the young males being clothed in the fe- 
male garb. 
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Irides reddish dark brown; length about 73 inches; of wing 4; tail 3; 
tarsus about >ths. 


62-—C. Canus. 


Ihave not hitherto been fortunate engugh to meet with this species of 
spine rump, and there is such a contrariety of description in the published 
accounts I have met with, that I wish Colonel Sykes had given a de- 
scription of his species, which I suspect after all only to be the adult male 
of the last. 


Genus PHGENICORNIS, Sw.—lJ?ed bird. 


63.—Ph. princeps, Vig.—Gould Cent.—Large red bird. 

I shot one specimen of this splendid bird inadense and lofty jungle in 
Goomsoor, hopping about the upper branches of high trees, and only 
once again observed it. At this time, which was just before the com- 
mencement of the hot season, and when insects were least abundant, it 
descended to the ground to pick up an insect, and returned immediately. 
| This habit, I, on several occasions about the same time, saw resorted to 
| by other birds, from whose usual manners it was equally foreign, viz. 
true flyeatchers (M. Banyumas and M. Melanops) ; on the same tree was 
a grey and yellow bird of the same size, which, judging from analogy, 
was the female. Inthe stomachof the one I killed were the remains of 
various insects chiefly coleopterous, 

Length of my specimen 9 inches; of wing 4 ths; tail 4; tarsus 
nearly =8,ths. 

This splendid species differs from P. flammeus, which sometimes 
nearly approaches it in size, in the length of the wing and tarsus, as 
well asin the infinitely richer hue of the red. 


64. P. Brevirostris, Vig—Gould’s Cent.—Short billed red bird. 

I was also fortunate enough to meet with this well marked and dis- 
tinct species in Goomsoor, and procured three individuals, an adult male, 
|| ayoung male andafemale. It had the same manners as the last, fre- 
quenting the tops of high trees—on one occasion, however, I observed 
| a flock of the females hunting together overa thick hedge. In the 
stomach of those I killed fragments of coleopterous insects only were 
| observed. 
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The short billed red bird has been most justly separated from P. 
flammeus, as well from its deeper shade of plumage as from various | 
structural points of difference. The female does not differ from that of | 
P. flammeus, except in the structural points, and a somewhat duller | 
shade of yellow. The young male | possess has the grey upper plu- 
mage of the female—beneath tvhite with a reddish tinge, and the red 
marks on the wings and tail nearly developed. 


Leneth 8 inches; tail 4; wing 34; tarsus less than ;% of an 
inch; feet much smaller than P. flammeus. I see that Swainson sup- | 
poses this species to be synonymous with P. miniata. 


65. P. flammeus.—Muse. flammea, Auct.—Pharee Boolul Chusm 
H.—Common red bird. 


This species of red bird is tolerably abundant in most of the lofty 
jungles of the Western Coast—both above and below the ghauts ; and I 
have seen it as high as 5000 feet on the Coonoor ghaut of the Neil- 
gherries. It is, I think, more abundant on the table land of the Wynaad, 
than in most other places I have observed it in. It isa restless bird, 
wandering from tree to tree, examining the loftiest branches in search of 
various insects and their larve, which constitute its favourite food. It is 
either found singly or in small parties of three or four, and the sexes 
are generally seen apart from each otler. 

Irides dark brown; length 8 to 8} inches; of wing, 3 7%; tail | 
33 to 4; tarsus not quite 7%. 


66. Phenicornis peregrinus, Vig—Gould Cent.—Parus peregrinus, 
Auct.—Boolal Chusm, H.—Small red bird. 


This pretty and lively little bird is more numerously and extensively 
spread than any of its congeners, and is to be found in most woody 
situations even in the dry Carnatic, in jungle and in thick hedges ‘and 
avenues occasionally, and in some of the larger topes in the Deccan it 
may also be occasionally seen. It is, however, most abundant on the 
West Coast. It is a restless and active little creature, ever engaged in 
diligently examining the extreme branches of trees, gleaning among the 
foliage, and hanging from the slender twigs like a titmonse. It feeds 
upon various larve (which are its favourite food) and small insects. 

Irides brown; length 6 inches; of tail 3. 


of Stead 
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Fam. MERULIDZ.W—Thrushes, 
Sus-Fam. BRACHYPODINA.—Short legged thrushes, or Bulbuls. 
Gen. HYPSEPETES, Vig—Drougo or black Bulbul. 


67.—H. Ganeesa, Sykes Cat. No. 49. 


I have not vet been fortunate enough to meet with this bird (which I 
see has been lately figuredin Jardine’s Illustrations of Ornithology, new 
series No. 1), so transcribe part of Colonel Sykes’ account. “ Flight 
very rapid, found only in the dense woods of the ghauts, stony fruit 
found in the stomach.’’ 


63.—H. Neilgherriensis—New species.—H. psaroides, Vig. —Gould 
Cent. H. B.—WNeilgherry Black Bulbul. 


This species of Hypsepetes, though very strongly allied to the Hima- 
layan species, I am inclined to consider distinct, as it varies permas- 
nently in size and some markings. 

Descr.—lt has the same glossy black lanceolate feathers of head and 
hind neck, the same grey tint of the body, and blackish tail; but differs 
in having the quills entirely black, instead of being grey, tipped only 
with black ; wants the small black streak running back from the eye, 
and has the under tail coverts edged with white. 

Length about 10 inches; of wing 5; tail ,2,; tarsus 63 bill 
and legs orange red; irides brownish red. 

If new, it may be named as above from its locality, or it might be nam- 
ed Atripennis, in contradistinction to the Himalayan species it so 
much resembles. I have hitherto only found this bird on the summit 


| of the Neilgherries, in the dense woods of which it is very abundant. 


Tt lives in small flocks, feeding on various berries and fruit, generally on 
the top of trees. I on no occasion found any thing but fruit of different 
kinds, but chiefly stony, in its stomach. It usually keeps up a_ lively 


_ and agreeable warbling, which it continues during its occasional flight 
from one tree or patch of wood to another. Its flight is undulating, and 
i not very rapid. Its manners on the whole much resemble those of the 
| @ bulbuls, with which they have been classed, and justly so, I think by 
| awinson. 
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Genus BRACHYPUS, Swainson. 


69.—B. rubineus—New species.— Inos concolor, Temm.?—uby}} 
ihreated Bulbul. 


This species approaches in color the Turdus dispar, Horsf. (or 7. con-| 
color, of Temm. P. C. 137), a native of Java, but appears, from the de- 
scription I possess, to be distinct, and if so may be named as above. | 
I have only met with the ruby throated bulbul in the forests of Mala-|f 
bar, and even here it is rare ; it frequents the more open spaces of the 
jungle, and generally prefers thickets in the neighbourhood of waters. |} 
It lives in small families, is sprightly and active, hopping about the smal- || 
ler branches of trees, uttering now and then its pleasant twitter, much | 
in the manner of the common crested bulbuls. It lives on various fruit || 
and berries. 

Descr.—Head and cheeks pure glossy black; plumage above yellow- |} 
ish green; chin spot black; throat ofa beautiful shining ruby red; the 
feathers much divided and somewhat bristly; rest of the plumage be- 
neath yellow; quills with a tinge of dusky on their inner webs; feathers 
of the back loose and discomposed; irides light yellow; bill black; legs 
greenish dusky. Length about 63 inches; of wing 3; tail 22; tarsus ra- jj 
ther more than 3 an inch. 


70. B. priocephalus.—New species.—White eyed Bulbul. 


Descr.—Crown of head, occiput and throat bluish grey—forehead © 
siskin green. Backwings and beneath, oil green, lighter towards the 
vent. Rump feathers light yellowish green, broadly streaked with black, 
as in‘ B. entilotus,’ Jard. Tail, with centre feathers greenish, broadly 
edged with grey, lateral do. black, also broadly terminated with light 
grey. Under tail coverts light grey; irides bluish white; bill andlegs 
of a green horn colour; length 7 inches; wing 3; tail 2 ‘a; 
tarsus about half an inch. 

I only once saw and obtained a specimen of this bird near the foot of 
the Peria pass in Malabar. Its manners and food are similar to the 
last. It very much resembles in colouring a new species lately. figured 
in Jardine’s New Ser. of Ill. of Ornith. B. entilotus, an inhabitant of 
Malacca, especially in the markings of the rump feathers, but is less, 
and otherwise varies. Stony fruit found in its stomach. 
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Gren. CHLOROPSIS, Jard. and Selby.—Emerald or green Bulbul. 


71. C. Aurifrons, Jard. and Selby —T. Malabaricus.—C. Sonnerat? 
Jard, female.—Goiden fronted green Bulbul. 


I have only found this elegant species in the forests of Malabar and 
other parts of the West Coast. Onthe Coonoor pass I have seen it 
above 4000 feet high. It hops and flies actively about the branches of 
trees,frequently at no great height, and lives on both fruits and insects, 
chiefly the latter,which it seizes on the branches or leaves. It is gene- 
rally found in pairs or singly, occasionally three or four together. Irides 
light yellowish brown; bill blackish; legs cinereous. 

The female, which either appears to be undescribed, orto be the 
C. Sonnerati 2? of the proposers of this well marked genus, differs from 
the male in wanting the golden forehead, and in the black gorget and 
blue maxillary streak, being somewhat smaller. Bull rather more 
lengthened than in next species. Length 7}to 8 inches; wing 3 7853 
tail nearly 3; female somewhat smaller. 


72. C. Cochensinensis.—Melliphaga Javanica, Horsf.—Common 
green Bulbul. 


This species is much more generally dispersed than the former one, 
being found wherever there is thick or lofty jungle. I have seen it in 

Goomsoor, and the Tapoor pass on the eastern side of India, and it is far 
from being uncommon on the West Coast, even in wooded cultivated 
ground and gardens. Its habits are similar to the last. I have seen it, 

while feeding on insects, take an occasional flight of a foot or two, to 
| secure an irse:t that was attempting to escape. Its most usual food 
however, is fruit of different kinds. As there appears to be some doubt 
of the plumage of both sexes, I shall here briefly describe their differe 
ences. | 

Male, with chin, throat and gorge deep black, surrounded by a greens 
ish yellow band, which extends through the eyes to the forehead—max- 
illary streak, hyacinth blue. 

Female, with parts black in male ofa light bluish green, surrounded 
(as inthe male) with the vellowish band—maxillary streak light azure. 
| Length 7} inches; wing 33; tail 23. Irides light brown; bill dusky; 

_ legs cinereous. 
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Genus IORA, Horsf. 


73. J. tiphia.—Motac-typhia, Brown, Il. Zool. pl. 36.—Show Bhee- 
gah, or Show Bheegee, H. 


This is one of the most common Indian birds in most part of the 
country, daily to be seen in almost every garden. Its habits are even 
etill more active and restless than those of any others of this family, 
being much like those of the titmouse. It may beseen diligently and 
carefully searching the smaller branches and twigs of trees, climbing 
actively among them, peering under the leaves, and occasionally hanging, 
like a titmouse, from a slender twig, allthe while keeping up a loud 
warbling strain, or alow querulous sort of note, very different from each 
other. Itis not confined to cultivated ground, but is also an inhabitant 
of the open spaces of jungles. Its flight is performed by a succession 
of quick vibrations of the wing, and causes a loud whining sound. Its 
food consists of various insects, and their larve, spiders, &c. I have 
only found the male bird at certam seasons in its full plumage of black 
and yellow, and even then you seldom meet with two clothed exactly 
alike. On this account, I am inclined to think, that it is only in the 
breeding season that the black plumage is put on, and that the Zora 
scapularis of Horsfield may be identical with both sexes of this in its 
ordinary plumage. This supposition, however, needs further enquiry. 
I once in the West Coast, in the month of Septmber, met with a nest of 
this species in the fork of a low tree. It was more neatly and carefully 
made than any other of the few nests I have seen in this country. It 
contained young ones. It gets its Hindustanee name from its cry, being 
said to repeat the syllables ‘show bheega,’ ‘show bheega,’ before 
rain. 


GENUS TRICHOPHORUS, Temm.—Bristle necked Thrush. 


74, T. virescens.—Ixos virescens, Temm. P, C.-—-White browed bris- 
tle neck. 

Although I am inclined to think that this species of bulbul may enter 
into Swainson’s genus, Andropadus rather than Tricophorus, as I 
have in some cases, though not in all, detected a slight crenation at the 
tip of the upper mandible, and the bill is shorter than in Tricophorus, 
yet I have for the present kept it in that genus, as its nuchal hairs are 
very distinct. Itis awidely dispersed, though not very common bird, 


. 
. 
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except in some few localities. It prefers a wooded district. I have 
found it in Goomsoor in open jungle; in the Carnatic seldom, and onlyin 
the vicinity of jungle, in thick hedges and bushy nullahs ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coimbatoor; in low thickets, in the Wulliar jungle, and 
very abundant ina bushy tract along the West Coast. It flies actively 
along from bush to bush, hiding itself in the thickets; has a loud clear 
thrush-like warble, and feeds entirely on fruit of various kinds. Irides 
blood red; bill black; legs dusky. Length 73 inches; wing 3}; tail 33 
tarsus nearly 9... 


49.—T. Indicus.—Turdus Indicus, auct—Merle olive des Indes, 
Vieillot—Encyc. Method. p. 667. 


I am not aware whether this well marked species of Tricophorus has 
been named or not, but as it appears to correspond with Turdus Indicus 
of the older authors,[ have no hesitation in applying that specific name. 

This bristle necked thrush frequents only thick and lofty jungle on 
the West Coast, being found occasionally as high as 5000 feet. It lives 
in small flocks, flying from tree to tree, and keeping up a continual, and 
pleasing bulbul-like warble. In all the specimens I have examined, I 
have found fruit only in its stomach, but from the strong bristles at the 
base of the bill, I suppose it may, at certain seasons, partake of insects. 
I add a brief description.— Above olive green; eye streak extending to 
the forehead, and beneath yellow; quill feathers dusk y on internal web ; 
tail olive, beneath shafts of the feathers yellow*; bill and legs black ; 
irides bloodred. Length 73 to 8 inches; wing 4; tail 33; tarsus rather 


more than ;%. 


Genus HEMATORNIS, Sw.—Crested Bulbul. 


76.—Ai. Cafer.—Lanius Emeria, Shaw.— Bulbul, H.—Common Bulbul. 


This is one of the most common and abundant birds of India, fre- 
quenting both gardens and cultivated ground, and low bushy jungle. 
It is never found in dense jungle. It is found even on the Neilgherries 
at Coonoor and Kotagherry at 6000 feet of elevation ; but I have not ob- 
served itin the more elevated and central parts of the hills.It lives in 


_* T see a new species from the Himalayas has lately been described by Gould (Proe. 
Zool. Soc. 1836), which if really distinct differs only in being crested, 
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pairs, or small families, feeds chiefly on fruit, being destructive to pease 
and other garden produce, but also occasionally on insects, frequently 
repeating its usual note while hopping about the branches, and wander- 
ing from tree totree. It flies in a direct manner with a quick flapping 
of its wings, and usually uttering its note when on the wing. It is very 
commonly caged in the Carnatic, ‘and kept for fighting, enich it does 
with some spirit, and it is said that the antagonists often seize each other 
by the red under tail coverts, and endeavour to pull them out. The 
bulbul is also said toimitate the notes of various other birds in con- 


finement. 


77.—H1. jocosus.—Lanius jocosus, L.—Pharee Bulbul, H —Hill or 
jungle Bulbul. 

This sprightly and pleasing bird is in general found in the Peninsula, 
only in lofty jungle, as well as on the Kast Coast (as in Goomsoor), as 
the West Coast; but I have also seen itin low bushy eround on the sea 
coast, between Calicut and Tellicherry, and it is most abundant on the 
summit of the Neilgherries, in gardens, and shrubby ground. It is a most 
lively and active bird, always on the move, and warbling its pleasant 
chirruping notes, which are much sweeter thin those of the common 
bulbul. It lives chiefly on fruit and seeds, but also on insects occasi« 
onally, which I have seen it picking offthe ground. Its flight is like 
that of the last, steady, but not rapid, and its crest is never erected dure 
ing flight, but always the moment it alights. A deserted nest was 
pointed out to me, inalow shrub close to a house in Ootacamund, as 
that of the hill bulbul. It was very neatly made with moss, lichen, 
small roots and twigs, and well lined with hair and down. 

Irides yellow brown; length varies from 7 to 8 inches. Specimens 
from the Neilgherries are larger than those from the coast. 


Susp-Faminy MYOTHERINA, Swainson.— Ant Thrushes. 


Genus MYOTHERA, III. 
Sus Genus BRACHYPTERYX, Horsf.—Short-wing. 


78.—B. atriceps.—New species ?—Black-headed short wing. 


I know not if this little species has been described or not, so shall for 
the present consider it as new. It is only found, as faras my ‘observa- 
tions extend, among the thickest underwood in dense lofty jungle. I 
have seen it inthe Trichoor and Wurguncherry jungles, and also on the 
Coonoor ghaut, and in the Wynaud. Itis a restless lively little bird 
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living in small flocks of five or six, and continually hopping about the 
low thick bushes and underwood, with an incessant low twittering note, 
and has much of the general habits of the Thimalig. In its stomach I 
found small mantides, grasshoppers and other insects. 

Descr.—Head and cheeks black ; back, wings, tail, and under tail co- 
verts brownish olive, darkest on tail and wings; below whie with a 
tinge of olive, brown on the sides, and towards the vent; feathers of 
back and rump much discomposed. Length nearly 53 inches; of tail 2; 
of wing 2 =3,ths; tarsus =%,ths. Irides pale orange buff. 


Genus MYOPHONUS, Horsf.—Fowl Thrush, Swainson. 
-79—M. Horsfieldii, Vigors.—Large blue Thrush. 


I have hitherto only seen this bird twice : once in the Trichoor jungle, 
hopping on the ground like a black bird; and again in the Segoor pass 
of the Neilgherries, flying before me from tree to tree near the ground. 
I have also seen a specimen shot in the Pulney hills, and several pro- 
cured in the neighbourhood of Cannanore. Length 12 inches; of wing 
62; of tail5; of tarsus 1 58 ths ofan inch. Bill andlegs black; irides 
dark brown. 


Genus PITTA, Temm.—Ani Thrush. 
80.—P. Brachyura.—Nou-rung, H. (i. e. nine coloured bird). 


Though by no means common, this bird is occasionally met with in 
gardens and topes in the Carnatic, as at Madras and Trichinopoly, dur- 
ing the cold weather only, I believe. It however generally frequents 
high jungle, and is therefore more common on the West Coast than in 
other parts of the peninsula; I have also seen it in Goomsoor. It feeds 
on the ground in small flocks, generally, but not unfrequently singly, 
and readily perches on being disturbed. 

In the few instances when Ihave obtained specimens of the Nou-rung, 
T have not found their food to consist of ants, but of other insects, chief- 
ly coleopterous. Length 63 inches; of wing 47; tail 1}; tarsus 1 ,4,ths. 

Arides, hazel brown ; bill black ; legs yellowish pink, 


- 
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Sus-Famity MERULINA.—Tyrue Thrushes. 


Genus PETROCINCLA.—Rock Thrush. 


81.—P. Pandoo, Sykes.—P. Maal, Sykes.—Indian Rock Thrush— 
Shamah, H. 


In accordance with Colonel Sykes’ opinion, I place this bird as distinct 
from the P. Cyanea of Europe, whichit much resembles. The Shamaz 
is a rare bird in the southern part of the Peninsula. I have only seen it 
on the Neilgherries, near Coonoor and Kotagherry, in bushy and rocky 
valleys. Towards the more northern parts it becomes more frequent. 
I observed it several times about the central part of the table land, both 
in the neighbourhood of villages, and in rocky valleys and hills. About 
Jaulnah it is far from being uncommon, frequenting chiefly the old mud 
walls of villages, and rocky hills, and occasionally seen about houses 
and stables in cantonment, perching now and then on the house tops. 
I first observed it this year (1839) in the beginning of October, coming 
in at the same time with many other birds, and it stays here (Jaulnah) 
till April. It is always solitary, feeds on various insects. I have found 
the P. maa’, of Sykes, in the same localities as his P. pandoo, and con- 
sider it as the young bird or female, which is also the opinion of Mr. 
Elliot. From his notes I take the following extract:—‘ very tame, 
often coming into houses and hopping about verandahs; has a fine song, 
and is trained and domesticated by faqueers and others; common on 
the coast from Vingorlah to Cambay.”’ Length 83 inches; wing 
nearly 15; tail 3; tarsus 1 inch. Irides deep brown; bill and legs 
black. 


Genus PETROPHILA, Swainson. 


82. P. cinclorhyncha, Sw.—Petrocincla cinclorhyncha, Vigors.— 
Gould, Cent. pl. 


This bird certainly differs from the last in its habits, as well as form, 
but the generic name adopted by Swainson is, I think, unfortunate, as 
T have hitherto only met it perched on trees in dense and lofty jungle 
in the Coonoor pass of the Neilgherries, on the summit of the hills 
nearCoonoor—and once in the jungles of Malabar, at no great cleva- 
tion above the sea. On one occasion only I observed three or four toge- 
ther ; at all other times it was solitary. Its stomach contained various 
fruit and berries. . - 


c 
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A young bird, I possess, is of a brownish olive colour above, with a 
tinge of blue on the shoulders and tail, rump feathers edged with 
rusty ; beneath white, much tinged with rusty on breast, and the fea- 
thers barred transversely with olive brown. Length 7% inches; wing 
rather more than 4; tail 23; tarsus 3°, this of an inch; irides brown. 


Genus TURDUS, L., Auct.—Meruv a, Sw. 


83.— 7". simillimus.—New species.—Weilgherry black bird. 


This black bird, generally considered by residents on the Neilgher- 
ries to be identical with the European species, so closely resembles 
it, that I was unableto decide accurately from the descriptions I pos- 
sess, tillI procured some specimens from home of the British bird. 
It however differs invariably (besides in other points hereafter to be 
mentioned) in the colour of its legs, which are always yellow, whilst 
those of the 7. meru/a are brown (I had overlooked this point in the 
descriptions). The Vetlgherry black bird has exactly the same habits 
and song asits European analogue, though I think in this latter respect 
it is surpassed by the British bird. 

I have only observed it on the Neilgherries, in the dense woods of 
which it is very common, and may be daily heard pouring’ forth its 
charming song, especially towards evening, and in cloudy weather. 
It is found alone or in small families. It lives chiefly on fruit of dif- 
ferent kinds, especially of the pleasant Brazil cherry, now so abundant 
in the woods there ; also feeds on worms, caterpillars, and other soft 
insects. I possess aspecimen, given me by Major Campbell, 33d N. L., 
who shot it on the Pulney hills, which is identical with the Neilgher- 
ry ones. 7 

Descr.— Male bird entirely black, conspicuously darkest on the head. 
and back of neck, lightest below, and tinged with dusky brownish. 
Female of a dark olive brown above, of a much lighter tint below. 
Bill and edges of eyelids, in both sexes, orange yellow ; feet dark yel- 
low, with a tinge of dusky in the female; claws of same colour as toes. 

-Trides dark hazel brown. Length 10 inches; of wing a little more than 
5 inches ; tail rather more than 4 ; tarsus nearly | -3,ths. 


The young birds are of a similar colour to the females; the feathers 
especially of the head, neck and breast, havea central streak of a light 

_ brownish yellow. In the European bird, this central streak is of a much 
darker and more rufous hue. One of the chief points of difference, be- 
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tween this species and the European bird, is the length of bill, which 
- is considerably longest in the Neilgherry bird. This, with the differ- 
ence of colour of legs and claws, and the distinct (though slight) 
variation of the tint of the plumage are sufficient, I should imagine, 
(independent of its difference of locality), to stamp this as a distinct 
and independent species. It would be interesting to know if this spe- 
cies was confined to the small, but highly elevated table lands of the 
South of India, or had a more extended geographical distribution. 


84.—T". eyanotus, Jard. Il. Ornith.—46.—Blue backed Thrush. 

This neatly marked species is found only in dense and lofty jun- 
gles. ibhave seen it in Goomsoor, in the Malabar Coast, and most 
numerously in the bamboo jungles of the Wynaud, though far 
from being common even there. It is always found solitary, 
perched on the lower branches of trees, and its flight is low and 
rapid. Feeds chiefly on stony fruit. Colonel Sykes says also on 
cicade and other insects. I never heard it utter any note. Irides dark 
brown; length 8 inches ; of wing 43; tail nearly 3; tarsus 1,%, ths 
of an inch. 


= 


89.—TL. varius, Horsf—Elegant Thrush. 


IT only once saw and obtained a specimen of this elegantly marked 
and formed species of thrush, in a small tope close to Rumbah, on 
the Chilka lake, in the neighbourhood of a high jungle; its flight was 
very rapid. Its stomach contained various fruit and seeds. Irides 
dark hazel. Length about 10 inches; of wing rather more than 53; tail 
32; tarsus 1 -% ths. The first quillis very small; the second slightly 


shorter than the fifth, the third longest and perceptibly longer than the 
fourth. Bill brownish; legs and feet dirty yellow 


' Sus Famitry CRATEROPODINA, Swains.—Babblers. 


This sub-family has received a most appropriate name from Swaine 
son, who has, I think, most justly located in it the various Indian genera 
Pellorneum, Crateropus, Pomatorrhinus and Thimalia, which much 
resemble each other in their manners, though they do not in general 
evince a partiality for the neighbourhood of water, nor do they inhabit 


the thickets of reeds and other aquatic plants, as said, in Swainson, to” 


be the general habits of the family. The notes of all the species are 
loud. ‘ 
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Crateropus Cachinnaus 
Laughing Thrush of the Neilgherites. 
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Gey. PELLORNEUM, Swains. 


86.—P. olivaceum >—New species.—P. ruficeps, Sw. N.Z ?—Red 
headed Babbler. 

Descrip.—Above and sides of a dark brownish olive ; head, and back 
part of neck, rusty red; chin white ; breast and belly white; many of 
the feathers, of the breast especially, broadly centred with olive. Irides 
brick red ; bill above dusky ; below dirty yellow; legs yellow witha 
tinge*of flesh colour, Length 6} inches; wing 2%; tail 2;4ths; 
tarsus 1,5th. 

I have not met with any description of this bird, but as the species 
‘given as type of this genus has been called ruficeps by its talented 
founder, I strongly suspect, that, as the name is applicable to this 
species, it may be the one intended, so have put itas a synonym, till 
further information is obtained. 

I have met this curious little bird in the jungles of Trichoor, Wur- 
guncherry and Manantoddy, but it is by no means common. It asso- 
ciates in small flocks, among the low shrubs and thickets in lofty jun- 
gle, descending to the ground, where it hops about in search of various 
insects, and from thence running up and climbing the small branches, 
keeping up a continual chattering, and every now and then one of 
them, perched on a low bough, elevating his head and neck, and giving 
utterance to a sort of crowing laugh, very similar to that of the Cra- 
teropus next described. On being disturbed, they retreat through the 
trees and underwood, at no great height from the ground, and indeed 
they never appear to climb to any height. 


Gen. CRATEROPUS, Sw.—Xantuocincxia, Gould.—Ganvraxis, Less. 


87.—C. cachinnaus.—New species 9—White browed Babbler.— Laugh- 
ing Thrush of the Neilgherries. 


Descrip.—Above and under tail coverts of a dark olive, head dusky 
black, eyebrows and eyelids white, lores and chin black, ears, throat, 
breast and belly bright rufous. Ivrides fine lake red; bill black; legs 
dusky greenish. Length about 9 inches; wing3,%; tail nearly 4; 
tarsus 1,4. 

This noisy bird is to be met with in all the thick woods on the sum- 
mit of the Neilgherries, and its loud laughing call is often heard when 


the bird itself remains unseen. I haye met it in no other locality. 
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Like others of the family it lives in small flocks, forages about the 
thick brushwood, and densely interwoven woody creepers. On being 
observed, they hop and climb up the stem and thick branches of the 
nearest large tree; but they do not appear to ascend to the tops of trees. 
I occasionally, though rarely, observed them hopping and feeding on the 
ground. As might be expected ‘rom the structure of their wings, they 
fly heavily, and never to any distance. The cry of the ‘ laughing 
thrush’ is very peculiar, and once heard cannot be forgotten. Itisa 
sort of cracked, punch and judy laugh, and 1s no sooner commeneed by 
one, than several others take up the chorus. Their chief food is fruit 
of various kinds, also caterpillars, grubs and various other insects, 


83.—C. Delessertz.—New species ? 


The only specimen I have seen of this bird was in the collection of 
M. Delessert, who was some time on the Neilgherries. It was killed 
near Kotagherry, and, if new, may be named in honour of that gentle- 
man, who took home with him large collections. 


Descr.—lIrides light red; bill yellow at the base of the lower mandi- 
ble,brown above; head and nape brownish black; chin, throat and breast 
white , shoulders and back dark rufous, growing lighter towards the tail ; 
wings reddish black; belly and vent light reddish brown ; tail black ; 
legs pale reddish. Length about 1l inches; wing 42,ths ; tail 4,3 ths. 
tarsus 1;4,ths. 


Sus-Genus POMATORHINUS, Horsf, 
89.—P. Horsfieldit, Sykes.—Horsjfield’s Babbler. 


Thave seen this bird, but rarely, in Goomsoor, in bamboo jungle, in 
thick and tangled wood near Manantoddy, and among under-wood in the 
neighbourhood of Kotagherry. It has a very loud ery which has been 
well expressed by Colonel Sykes, as, ‘ hoot whoot, whoot,’? to which the 
female (when they are in pairs) answers ‘hoot, hooee.’ I saw it once in 
pairs, at other times in small families, keeping up a continual loud call, 
and climbing about the branches with great facility. It is a remarkably 
shy and wary bird. Various small insects were found in the stomach of 
those I procured. 

Trides dark red; bill yellow; horn colour at the base of the upper 
mandible ; legs greenish black. Length 9 to 94 inches; wing 3,6, ths 
tail 33; tarsus 1-2,ths. a 
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Genus THIMALIA, Horsf. 


90.—T. Malcolmi, Sykes.—Large Babbler.— Ghoghoye, H.—Gougya, 
Can.—Kokutiee, M. 

This laree Thimatia has a peculiar distribution. In the South of In- 
dia it is only found on the elevated table lands. I have observed it on 
the Neilgherries near Coonoor and Kotagherry, in low bushy ground, 
and seen specimens from the Shevaroy Hills near Salem. It is not found 
in the Carnatic, Northern Circars, nor in the more southern parts of the 
Deccan, but towards the north begins to occur more frequently, and at 
Jaulnah is very common. The Ghoghoye frequents topes in the neigh- 
bourhood of villages and cultivation, also occasionally low and open 
jungle. Lives in small troops, feeding chiefly on the ground, especially 
around the trunks of large trees. It keeps up a continual chattering, oc- 
easionally changed to a louder cry, resembling ‘ quey, quey, quey, quo, 
quo,’ pronounced very gutturally. Its flight, like that of all the species 
of T’himaiia, is feeble and struggling. Mr. Elliot says ‘“‘when the Shikra 
(Pf. Dukhunensis) is flown at them they defend each other with great 
courage, mobbing the hawk, and endeavouring to release the one she 
has seized.’’ Lives on various grains, seeds, and insects, chiefly grasshop- 
pers; I have seen oneattempt in vain to catch a grasshopper on the wing. 

Irides light yellow. Length 114 inches;’wing 4,5,thss 3a" 54; tare 
sus 1,3;ths. “35 


91.—T. Somerville, Sykes.—Jungle Keir or Kayr, Hees grey 
babbler. 


I have always found this species of Thzmalia in tolerably dense jungle, 
and never in open country, like the next one which much resembles it. 
It is far from being uncommon in most jungles. Ihave seen it in 
Goomsoor, in the Tondiman’s country, in the Carnatic, and in most of the 
jungles of the West Coast. Ihave aiso lately procured it in a densely 
wooded nullah in low jungly country in the neighbourhood of Jaulnah. 
It has similar habits to others of the genus living in tolerably numerous 
and noisy troops, and feeding on various grains and insects. 

Irides pale yellow; bill and feet dirty yellow. Length 9 inches; of 
wing 4.th, tail43; tarsus 173,ths. 

IT may here remark that my specimens from two localities differ some-~ 
what from each other in the shade of their plumage, and also slightly 
from Colonel Sykes’ description. This may depend on difference of 
age. A specimen from Goomsoor, however, has a billremarkably differ- 
ing from those of the others, in having the edge of both mandibles, es- 
pecially of the under one, scooped out, as it were, from the centre to the 
tip of the bill, so as, when they are closed, to leave an open space. I pos- 
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sess but one specimen from this locality, and so am not aware whether 
it is an accidental or permanent character. If the latter, it will, with 
some other slight variations, constitute it a separate species; and from 
the peculiar distribution of others of this truly Indian genus, and the 
general similarity of colour, as remarkably shown in the likeness of this 
to the next species, Iam inclined‘to think that bereafter other species 
may be separated, closely allied in plumage and general structure, yet 
differing in some permanent character, both of structure and plumage, a8 
well as in geographical distribution. This, however, deserves further in- 
vestigation. 


92.—T. grisea.—T. griseus, Lath. Keyr. H.—Kullee Couravee, Tam. 
(Hedge bird).— Dirt bird of some Europeans.—fowille-merde of French 
in India (Vieillot)—Common Grey Babbler. ] 


This species so much resembles the last in its general appearance, 
that I was long unsatisfied of their distinctness, notwithstanding the 
striking difference of colour of the irides, and different localities of the 
two. This is one of the commonest birds of the Carnatic, and may be 
seen in every garden, and about the hedge rows, avenues, trees and topes 
throughout that district. I have never seen it above the ghauts, nor in 


the Northern Cirears even, but it occurs sparingly in the more open por_ 
tions of the West Coast. Like the others of its genus, it lives in nu- 
merous families of 6, 8, 10, ormore. They feed chiefly on the ground, 
on which they may be seen to drop one after the other from the tree 
they may have been perched on—hop briskly about, picking up various 
seeds and insects, occasionally seeking the latter from heaps of dung 
(whence they have received their usual denomination, as well from the 
French as English in India, who on this account are prejudiced against 
them). On being driven from the ground or leaving it from choice, they fly 
up successively as they dropped down, and hop and climb up the lar ge 
branches of the nearest tree,seldom stopping till they have neariy reache 


ed the top or the other side, from which if still watched they fly off, one 
after the other, to another tree. They often appear to pick insects off 
the bark of trees. They have an incessant loud whispering kind of chat- 
ter, which they all repeat at once, especially when feeding, or on being 
observed by any one. The Key is a very familiar bird if undisturbed 
feeding close to houses, but if closely observed or followed becomes cir- 
eumspect and wary. It is alsoa very quarrelsome bird. I have seen 
the nest of this species placed in a tree at no great height. It was made 
of small twigs and roots most carelessly put together} and contained four | 
bluish eggs. I shall here add a description of the Carnatic bird. 
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General shade of plumage light brownish grey, headand nape much 
lighter tint, almost whitish, and appearing so most distinctly at a dis- 
tance (whence they are vulgarly called by some white headed bobs). 
Quills and tail brown, obsoletely barred with darker bands, central tail 
feathers lighter at the base, feathers 9f the back darkish, lightest in the 
shaft and at the edges, rump feathers pale fawn, much discomposed. 
Feathers of the chin and throat dark in the centre, at the base and ex- 
tremity of a bluish white. This gives a bluish appearance to this gular 
band, which is distinctly separated from the surrounding plumage. 
Breast, belly and under tail coverts pale yellowish fawn colour, most of 
the feathers are bluish at the base. 


Length $3; wing 4; tail 4; tarsus 1 54,ths; irides silver white; bill 
and legs yellow. Itdiffers from the last species structurally in the form 
of the bill, which is shorter and more elevated at the base, and in the hind 
toe also, which is shorter than in 7. Somervillec. 

Mr. Elliot has in his notes the description of a Yhimalia, metin the 
Southern Mahratta Country, which appears nearly to correspond with 
this, the only difference I can detect from his description is in the bill 
and legs, which he calls ‘ whitish.” If identical it would marka - 
curious distribution, as I have seen it in no situation above the ghauts. 

Plumage above, chin and throat,brown cinereous, shafts of the feathers 
lighter; head and nape, whitish, rump cinereous; tail brown, with indis- 
tinct darker bars; belly whitish like the head. Ivides silver white, bill 
and legs white. Length 93 inches. 


93.—T. subrufa.—New species.—Junglee Keyr, H.—Rufous bellied 
Babiler. 


This apparently undescribed species is only found in thick jungle. I 
have hitherto only seen it in the bamboo jungles of the Wynaad near 
Manantoddy. It has similar manners to the others, feeding on the ground, 
and on being disturbed retreating to the thick clumps of bamboos, through 
which they make their way with much adroitness, chattering all the 
while, and generally contrive to conceal themselves from view. Their 
note is similar in character, though quite distinct from any of its con- 
geners. Its colours mark an approach to the Crateropi. Mr. Elliot 
mentions this species in his notes as found inthe jungles of the Southern 
-Mahratta Country ;so itis probably found in most of the elevated jungles 
along the range of the ghauts, though not as far as I have seen found 
below the mountains.. 


i 
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Descr.—Above darkish brown olive, below rufous, darkest on the 
neck and breast; forehead pale bluish ash colour ; frontal feathers rigid; 
bill brown above, yellow below. Legs yellow, irides bright yellow. 
Length 93; wing 8 7yths; tail 42; tarsus 1;3,ths. 

G 

94.—T. Chatarea, Frankl. Cat.—Gen. Malacocircus, Swainson ?— 

Doomree, H.—Hoonee, Tam. ?—WStriated Babbler. 


Before entering on the account of the bird, I may here introduce some 


excellent remarks of Mr. Elliot. He says, speaking of the Thimalie 


“‘ there is another group, the Doomrees, differing somewhat in habit, less 
noisy, stillin companies and flying along woody nullahs, hedge rows, 
bushes, &c. where they ensconce and conceal themselves.” In the 
three species next described there is certainly aslight difference both 
in structure and habits from the more typical species of Thimalie. 
Whether this is sufficient to entitle them to sub generic distinction or 
not cannot be satisfactorily determined, till a complete analysis has been 
made of the whole family of the Crateropodine, of which Swainson con- 
fesses that enough is not yet known to enable him to arrange them per- 
fectly. i 

The Doomree is found all over the peninsula, in the open plains when 
covered with a few scattered bushes, or in low but thin jungle. Itisa 
shy and wary bird, flying before you from bush to bush, and having a 
whistling sort of cry which it is frequently heard repeating. It flies low, 
and like others of the genus, alternately with a few rapid beats of the 
wing, and a sailing with outstretched wings. Feeds on various insects, 
caterpillarsand grubs. Trides reddish brown; bill brownish ; legs dirty 
yellow. Length9 to 93; wing about 3; tail 4; tarsus 1. 


93.— 7. hypoleuca, Frankl.— White bellied or singing Babbler.—Shu- 
hur Doomree, H.? : 


This neatly clothed little Thimalia, is far from being common towards 
the south of the Peninsula. 1 have seen it in a bushy tract at the edge of 
the Wulliar jungle ; also in hedges on low jungly districts near the base 
of the Shaudee mungalum hills in the Salem district, and again at Roya- 
cottah in similar situation. Near Jaulnahit is generally to be met with 
in the low jungle in the neighbourhood, also in woody nullahs and thick 
hedges. It is not unfrequently to be seen alone, but generally in small 
parties of four or five, which fly before you, and manage lo conceal them- 
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selves in some thick bush. They have a low chattering when together, 
neither loud however, nor oftenheard. I have on several occasions heard 
a single one perched conspicuously on a bush or hedge, pour fortha re- 
markably sweet song. Feeds on anis and various other insects, &c. 
Irides deep brown, surrounded by a narrow circle of buff; bill black ; 
edges of the nostrils and naked skin’round eye, orange yellow; legs 
deep yellow. Length 63 to 63; wing 2 ths; tail 34; tarsus 1 -\th. 


96.—T.Hyperythra, Frankl. Cat.— Shah Doomree, H. ?— Smallest babbler, 


This small species, but for its high and strongly compressed bill, might 
readily be mistaken for a Prinia or some other of the warblers. I have 
seen it but very seldom, once at the top of the Tapoor pass in thick jun- 
gle, and in the neighbourhood of Jaulnah, in jungly district, in thick 
hedges, and thick wooded nullahs. From the dense nature of the bushes 
&e. it frequents, it is with difficulty observed and obtained. I have 
generally seen it in parties of five or six, occasionally giving outa low 
and indistinct sort of chattering. Fragments of various insects were 
found in the stomachs of those I procured. Irides yellowish brown; 
bill horn colour; legs fleshcoloured with tinge of yellow. Length 53, 
wing 2 2.ths; tail 24; tarsus, nearly ~°>ths. 


Sus Faminy ORIOLIN Al.—Orioles. 


Genus ORIOLUS, L.—Oriole.— Mango Bird of Europeans in India. 


97,—O. aureus, Gmel.—O. G'albula, Sykes’ Cat.—O. Kundoo, Sykes— 
Young bird—Peebeck, W.—Indian Oriole or Mango bird. 


This species, generally considered to be identical with the European, 
O. Galbula, differs in the black eye-streak extending to some distance 
above the ear coverts, and in its shorter wing. 

Colonel Sykes says of this bird “ very abundant in the Deccan just 
before the rains.”” In the Carnatic it is most abundant, [ think, during 
the cold weather, disappearing or nearly so during the hot months. 
This corresponds with the period of their greatest abundance in the 
Deccan. It is most numerous in the West Coast, and well wooded silu- 
ations; frequents topes, gardens, avenues and large single trees, feed- 
ing on various fruit, especially the fig of the banian tree. It is not met 
within thick forest jungle. Its flight 1s undulating, It has a loud 
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mellow plaintive cry, something resembling pee-ho. Length 933: wing 
53; tail 3}; tarsus 5% ths; bill brownish red; irides fine lake red; 
feet slate colour. 

The O. hundoo, of Sykes I consider the young bird. 


98.—O. melanocephalus, L.—Black headed Mango bird or Oriole. : 


‘This species is in general only met with in thick and lofty jungle, 
but in parts of the West Coast, as about Palghaut and Trichoor, itis com- 
mon in topes, avenues and gardens, I have seenit also in Goomsoor in 
open jungle, but not in the Carnatic. Like the last, itis seen singly, 
or in pairs. Length 9 inches; wing 5; tail 33. 


99.—O. Chinensis, Gmel.—O. hippocrepis, Wagler.—O. Maderaspa- 
tanus, Frankl. Cat., Young bird ?—Black-naped Oriole. 


I have not myself observed this species of Oriole, but find it recorded 
in Mr. Elliot’s notes, as occurring sparingly in the jungles of the Sou- 
thern Mahratta Country. : 


Genus IRENA, Horsf. 


100,—J. puella, Horsf—Edolius puellus, Temm.—Fairy blue bird. 


This most lovely plumaged bird is far from being uncommon in many 
of the lofty forest jungles of Malabar. I have seen it in the jungles near 
Palghautcherry, Trichoor, the Wynaad, and on the Coonoor ghaut, as 
high as 4000 feet and upwards. Itis only found in the densest portions 
of the jungle. 

The fairy blue bird lives generally in small parties of four or five, or 
more, occasionally in pairs, frequents the loftiest trees near their sum- 
mit, and feeds on various fruit and berries. It basa loud, mellow, agree- 
able warble, which it is frequently heard repeating; by which I have 
generally first detected their presence in the thick and umbrageous parts 
of the forest they inhabit. As this bird was not observed either by Mr. 
Elliot, or Colonel Sykes, I presume it does not extend far to the north- 
ward. In one or two instances, I observed two or three. hairs arising 
from the nape, as in the 7Tricophort. Ivrides fine ruby red ; bill and legs 
black. Length 10 inches; wing53; tail 4; tarsus ,9 ths. 
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Fam. SYLVIADAL.— Warblers. 


SUB Famiry SAXICOLIN 42—Stonechats. 


Gen. GRYLLIVORA, Swains.—Kirracincia, Gould. 


101.—G. intermedia, Sw.—Gracula Saularis, L.—Turdvs Amenus, 
Horsf. ?— Pastor, Temm.—ZLun. Mindanensis, Auct.—Little Indian Pie, 
Edw. pl. 181.—Dial bird, Lath —Dayyur or Deyr, H.—Large or Mag- 
pie Robin. 


This bird, so long with others of its genus banded about by authors, 
has at length, I hope, found a firm resting place among the Stoncehats, 
to which it is certainly most closely allied in manners, as well as in 
structure. I think that this generally spread Indian bird, is referable 
to Swainson’s* species named as above. It is far from being numerous 
in the Carnatic, or Deccan, except in well weoded situations ; is more so 
in the Northern Cirears, but most abundant on the Western Coast, as 
well in the jungles, as in gardens, avenues, topes, &c. It is solitary, 
frequents thick trees and bushes, feeds on the ground, flying down from 
a low branch, its usual perch, and frequently hopping a few steps on the 
ground, jerking its tail well up every now and then. On securing an 
insect it flies back again to its perch, elevating its tail on reseating it- 
self, and uttering a pleasant warble. Towards evening it may oftenbe 
seen near the top of some lofty tree inthe jungle, pouring forth its 
agreeable song; which, however beautiful, must yield the palm to that 
of the next species mentioned. It is occasionally caged for its song. 
Its chief food is small grasshoppers and similar insects. Irides hazel 
brown; bill black; legs dusky. Length 73 to 8 inches; wing about 
4; tail 3 8,ths; tarsus 1 ,th. 


I have hitherto procured so few specimens from different localities 
that I cannot say whether Swainson’s new species, if it be from India, 
(G. brevirastra) be well founded or not. I possess a specimen shot in 
thick jungle which certainly has a smaller bill than the common species, 
and only 3 of the tail feathers on either side are pure white, the next 
one being edged with black; and as this, though a young bird, is the 
only one I shot in high jungle, it may turn out to be a distinct species. 
Another species, not uncommonly seen in cages in the Carnatic, is, I 
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think, the G. magnirostra of Swainson—this I have hitherto not met 
in a state of nature, and it is said to be brought over from Malacca, 
Ceylon, Java, and other Kastern Islands. It sells for a high price, and 
sings most charmingly. 


102. G. longicauda, Swains.—Turdus macrourus, Gmel.—Long tail- 
ed thrush, Lath.—Long tailed Robin.—Indian Nightingale.—Abbeka, 1. 


This most charming songster of the forest, is unfortunately rather 
rare, and only found in the most retired and impervious parts of the 
thickest forest jungle. Ihave seen it in the bottom of the Coonoor 
pass, and in the greatest abundance in a tract of forest west of Sultan’s 
Battery, in the Wynaad; in both places in the densest thickets. It is 
solitary, perches on low branches, and hops to the ground to secure a 
grasshopper, small. mantis, or other soft insect. When alarmed it 
flies before you from tree to tree at a low height. Its song is heard in 
the greatest perfection towards evening, and is certainly surpassed by 
no Indian bird, if indeed it is by the celebrated Nightingale. I believe 
it is occasionally caught and caged for its song in the Northern pro- 
vinces, and sells for a high price at Calcutta, Irides hazel brown ; bill 
black; legs pale flesh colour. Length 12 inches, af which tail nearly 3; 
wing 32; tarsus 1 inch. 


Genus THAMNOBIA, Swains. 


103. TL. fulicata.—Ixos fulicatus.—Motac. fulicata, L.—Kulchoo- 
ree, H.—Indian Robin. 


This well known bird (with regard to which similar remarks to those 
made on Gryllivora as to its previous situation and nomenclature apply 
even more strongly), is tolerably common in most parts of the country, 
and its familiar habits have gained for it the name of “ Indian Robin.” 
It is found mostly about villages, pagodas, walls and old buildings and 
houses ; often perching on the roof or pandaul, and feeding in the 
verandahs, or occasionally even entering houses. It is generally 
seen single or in pairs; feeds on the ground, on whichit runs with 
great agility, frequently pursuing and capturing several insects 
before it reseats itself on its perch, either ona house, or some neighbour- 
ing tree or bush. Atall times, but especially when feeding, it has 
the habit of jerking up its tail, by successive efforts, so as almost to 
overshadow its head. The male has a very sweet little song, which it 
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warbles forth from the top of a wall or low tree—and it is occasionally 
caged. The Kulchooree is not confined to the vicinity of villages, &c. 
but is very common on stony hills, and in various other situations. 
Trides dark brown. Length 63 inches ; wing 2-8,ths; tail 23; tarsus 1 
inch. 
a 

I have twice seen the nest of the bird, once built among a heap of 
large stones raised from a boury, and the bird made its nest during 
the time the well was being blasted, and continued the process of in- 
cubation till the young ones were hatched, when it was accidentally de- 
stroyed. On the other oceasion it had built its nest ina hole inside the 
wall ofahouse. It has 4 eggs, light dusky bluish colour, spotted with 
purplish brown. 


Grex. SAXICOLA, Bechst.—Stonechat. 
104.—S. rubecola, Temm.—European Stonechat. 


[have seen this bird in all parts of India dering the cold weather, 
making its first appearance in the beginning of October. It frequents 
bushes on the plains, hedges, and grain fields, and feeds on the ground 
on ants and various other insects. Irides dark brown; bill and legs 
black. Length 54; wing 23; tail 12; tarsus 38>ths. 


105.—S, caprata, Vieill—Mot. capraia, L. P. E. 235.—Suex. fruticola, 
Horsf. ?@—Saw. bicolor and S. erythropygia, Sykes.—Jndian Stonechat.— 
Neilgherry ov fill Robin.—Kala Pidda (i. e. Black Warbler), H. 


There are two varieties (of size only however) of this bird found in 
the peninsula. The smaller kind is found throughout India. I have 
seen it inthe Carnatic, Deccan and West Coas!—the larger variety I 
have only seen on the Neilgherries, but as they nearly correspond in 
size with those found by Colonel Sykes, there is a regular gradation 
from the mentioned leneth of the S. fruticola of Horsf. (viz. 44 inches) 
to that of the hill variety, which reaches 64 inches, and as from the de- 
scriptions there appears no discrepancy in the colour of the plumage, 
{ think that there can be but little doubt that they are mere varieties 
of one bird. The S. erythropygia of Sykes, as might indeed have been 
suessed from his own description, is the female of his dzcolor (our pre- 
sent subject) as I have ascertained beyond a doubt—as well from dissec- 
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tion, as from being so universally met with together in all localities. 
This bird is not very common in the low country, and is perhaps most 
numerous in bushy and jungly districts, frequenting bushes, low trees, 
hedges, &c. On the Neilgherries it is extremely abundant, and there 
obtains the name of Hell Robin. , It has the same manners as others of 
its genus, darting down to the ground from its perch on the top ofa 
bush, or branch ofa tree, and having secured an insect returning to 
its seat. It has ashort little song, as well as the usual chattering note 
common to the Stonechats, and from which they derive their name. 
Varies in length from 5 to 63 inches. Of one 63 inches, the wing is 
37sths ; tail 22; tarsus-%ths. Iridesdark brown. Bill and legs black. 
The young bird is brown, spotted or streaked with light rufous. 


106.—S. rubecoloides, Sykes.— Indian red breast. 


This curious little species is clothed almost in the plumage of the 
well known European Robin. It is arare bird. Ihave only seen it 
twice or thrice in topes in the neighbourhood of villages in the northern 
part of the table land. It is seen in smal! flocks, as well as singly, 
perched on the lower boughs of some large mango or tamarind tree, it 
hops to the ground to pick up ants and other insects, occasionally hop- 
ping a steportwo,and then flying back frequently alights on the trunk 
of the tree, clinging to it for some seconds. It oceasionally takes a very 
short flight from its perch, and back again, but whether to capture an 
insect intheair or not, Ido not know. It differs from the S/onechats in 
structure, approaching the flycatchers in its broader and more depressed 
bill, and weak feet and ae rides dark brown ; bill and legs brown. 
Length 5 inches ; wing 2 6 ths; tail 2; tarsus about ths. 


107. S. nigrorufa.—New species.— Orange Robin. 


This prettily plumaged and apparently new species, I have only met 
on the summit of the Neilgherries, in the dense woods of which it may 
occasionally be seen, preferring the most close, retired and damp spots. 
Here it may be seen seated motionless on a low bough, suddenly dart- 
ing to the ground to feast on a caterpillar or other insect it may have 
spied. I never heard its note. 


Description—Head, face, back of neck and wings lneky black; rest 
of body bright cinnamon rufous or orange; palest on the belly. — 
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Length about 43 to 5; wing23; tail 2; tarsus =%,ths. Irides hazel 
brown; bill black; legs dirty reddish. 


Sup Famitry PHILOMELINA, Swains.—Large Warblers. 
Genus PHZENICURA, Swains.—Redstarts. 


108.—P. atrata, Jard. and Selby.—Indian Redstart.—Thirt-hira, H— 
i.e. Trembler, or Quaker, from the motion of its tail. 


This bird is very common in most parts of India during the cold wea- 
ther, but more so in the table land, I think than in the Carnatic. It is 
solitary, frequents wooded places, gardens, hedges, old walls and build- 
ings, being often seen about the roofs of houses. Feeds on the ground 
ON Wasps, ants and various other insects. Has a most peculiar quiver- 
ing motion of its tail especially after feeding. The young bird hasa 
brownish colour, where in the old bird it is blackish cinereous. Length 
about 6 inches ; of wing 34; tail 2,6 ths. 


109.—P. Suecica.—M. Suecica, L.—Hoosenee Pidda, H.—Blue 
throated Redstart. 


Ihave not seen this beautiful Redstart in the Carnatic ; and in the 
Deccan, itis far from being common, and is only found during the cold 
season, from October till March. It frequents thick hedges, gardens, 
sugar cane fields, and long grass or weeds in beds of tanks, Ac. ; occa- 
sionally coming close to houses; and feeds on the ground, on which it 
runs along picking up various insects, and does not return so quickly to 
its perch, I think, as the last species ; neither has it that peculiar quiver- 
ing of the tail, though while feeding on the ground, it occasionally jerks 
it up. it generally, when observed, tries to conceal itself among the 
bushes it frequents. Few of those I have seen were in perfect plum- 
age. Irides dark brown; bill and legs brownish. Length nearly 6 
inches; of wing 2 ;8,ths; tail 2. 


Genus PHILOMELA, Swains. 


110.—P. Orphea.—S. Orphea, Temm ?—P. melanocephala ? Ill. Or- 
nith.—_Largest Blackcap. 


Though I am far from certain that my specimens are identical with 
the European bird, yet from the brief and imperfect description I possess, 
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{conclude they may be so, if indeed it is not the species referred to in 
Swainson’s Synopsis as P. melanocephala, a description of which I have 
not seen. This bird is found during the cold weather in hedges, thic- 
kets, large trees and gardens, and even on the low bushes on the plains. 
It is active and restless, moving about from branch to branch, clinging 
to the twigs, and feeding on various insects, grubs, caterpillars, also on 
flower buds. I have seen it alone, and also two or three together. It is 
rather an uncommon bird. I have seen it occasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaulnah, and on one occasion only in the Carnatic. 

Tshall here udda brief description. Head, face and back of neck, 
black in the male; dark slaty in the female; back and wings brownish 
ash grey; quills dusky brown; tail greyish black ; external feathers 
white, with black shaft, and edged iuternally with blackish; next three 
feathers tipped with white; beneath white, with a reddish tinge on 
breast and belly ; bill blackish horn colour; legs reddish brown. Irides 
dull greenish yellow. Length 63 to 7 inches; bill d inch to front 


wing. 


Genus CURRUCA, Swains.—Phoolareea, H. —i. e. Mlower eater or 
Flower pecker. 


Lil.—C. cinerea, Selby.—S. cinerea, Temm.—While-throat. 


Though I have the same uncertainty with regard to this species as 
the last, I shall refer it at once to the European bird, giving a brief 
description to determine it more exactly. This is more common than 
the last species, but like it is only found during the cold season, re- 
maining till March. It frequents similar situations, and has similar 
habits and food. I have sometimes seen them feeding on the same tree. 
On one occasion I observed it inthe month of March very numerous in 
a hedge row in the Carnatic, and found it had been feeding on the pupe 
of some ants, to seize which it hopped down on the ground ; feeds also 
much on flower buds. I frequently have heard its pleasant warbling 
song. Irides of a reddish brown yellow. 

Descriptton.—Head and neck cinereous; ears dark; rest of outer 
tail feather nearly all white; rest tipped with white only ; the plumage 
above reddish cinereous ; wings and tail brownish ; throat white; rest 
beneath white, with a tinge of reddish; bill and legs brown. Irides 
brownish yellow. Length 54 to 6 inches. 
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112.—C. garrula, Selby.—S. sylvrilla, Penn.— Lesser white-throat. 


Ihave less hesitation in referring this bird to the European species, 
as it isincluded in Colonel Sykes’ Catalogue. It is more common than 
either of the last, frequents the same places and has similar habits, 
feeding on insects and flower buds, and incessantly moving about the 
upper and extreme branches of the trees it frequents. Irides light 
brownish yellow ; bill blackish, pale beneath; legs dark slaty: Length 
rather more than 5 inches. 


Genus AGROBATES, Sw. 
113.—4. brunnescens.—New species ? 


Descripiion.—Above light olive brown, darkest on wings and tail, and 
lightest on the rump; beneath, and eyebrow, whitish, with a tinge of 
olive yellow; wings and tail beneath cinereous ; plumage soft and silky ; 
bill dark brown, flesh coloured at base of lower mandible; legs horny. 
Irides dull greenish yellow ochre. This curious bird 1 have placed for 
the present a3 a species of Swainson’s genus Agrobates, with which it 
agrees in its large thrush like bill, strong feet and legs, and slender 
claws ; differing however in the tip of the bill being distinctly though 
slightly notched, and in having a few bristles at the gape. It is an un- 
common bird. I have seen it in the Carnatic, near Trichinopoly ; also 
near Jaulnah, and in other parts of the table land. In its manners this 
bird somewhat approaches the Orthotomi and Prinie. I have found it 
in high grain fields, to the stalks of which it was seen clinging, and on 
being observed concealed itself among them. At Jaulnah I have late- 
ly seen it in my garden, hunting about various low shrubs, peas and 
beans, &c. among which, on being observed, it immediately withdrew, 
most carefully hiding itself, and being with difficulty driven from its 
place of refuge. I occasionally heard it utter a harsh clucking note. I 
found its food intwo instances to consist of small grasshoppers and 
ants. Length 7 to 8 inches, of one 8 inches long the wing is 34; tail 
about 3; tarsus 1 =2ths; bill above nearly ~Gths, to gape above one 
inch, 

(To be continued.) 
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Iil.——On Chemical Tests.—By Lieutenant Brappocs. 
To the Editor of the Madras Journal. 


Sir,—Having experienced the want of a book of reference on 
chemical tests and re-agents, I hive made the following compilation, 
which may perhaps be found not only generally useful, but, as geologi- 
cal research seems to be gaining ground in South India, such a compila- 
tion may be particularly acceptable to many of the subscribers to your 
Journal, who interest themselves in such like scientific pursuits and in- 
vestigations. 

i, That more regard to chemical testing ought to be paid by writers 
on the mineralogy of this part of India, seems to be evident from the 
following observations, for which I am indebted to Captain Campbell, 
Assistant Surveyor General, who has favoured me with them, and who 
has had occasion to make extensive experiments in the “ qualitative ex- 
amination” of the minerals of sundry districts under the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

1, Captain C. says, ‘“ Chemistry as applied to the examination of 
‘* minerals has been too much neglected in India.—In Europe, where 
‘* almost every mineral is known, having been examined by professional 
‘* analysts, this is of no consequence; for a mineralogist can provide 
‘“‘ himself with examined specimens, and is able to name any newly 
found mineral, by comparing it with the specimens in his cabinet. 
‘* But in India this cannot be done. Great numbers of our Indian mine- 
‘‘ rals are quite unknown in Europe, hardly any of them have been 
‘* analytically examined, and the comparison of them with the speci- 
‘‘ mens of a cabinet of European minerals is almost useless. In fact 
‘* T consider that no person can be a good mineralogist in India, who is 
** not also an expert (mineralogical) chemist. 

iv. The consequence of this neglect of the chemical examination 
‘Ss of minerals has been, that Indian minerals have been most carelessly 
é¢ and incorrectly named by various writers in this country : and to such 
‘6 an extent, that, as the knowledge of geology becomes more attend- 
“ ed toin India, the descriptions of the first writers who have taken 
‘“ up the subject, will become next to obsolete. Buchanan, Christie, 
“’ Malcolmson, and Beunza, have all described the black pillars of 
*¢ Tippoo’s tomb at Seringapatam, as being hornblende, apparently 
“‘ without one of them testing it even by the blow-pipe. On analysing 
‘* the mineral, I find it to be composed of silica, magnesia, alumina, 
and iron: and the silica and magnesia being inthe largest propor- 
“ tion, it is therefore a silicate of magnesia; and contains no lime, 
‘* and is quite infusible, while the characteristics of hornblende are 
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“ that it does contain lime, and is very fusible. Dr. Benza has called 
“ 4 mineral which is found in the Palicondah hilis, an eurite, but which 
I find to be very fusible, and that it proves to be a silicale of alumi- 


na, with iron and an alkali in combination. The same wriier has ap- 


£6 


plied the term silicious schist toa mineral, which Dr. Clark has called 
hornstone, which latter term I believe to be the most correct.* 

_v. ‘ The reasons why the chemical examination of minerals: has 
* been so little attended to in this part of India are probably, fist, that 


“ the apparatus required is supposed to be too bulky for convenient 
“ carriage ; secondly, that chemical tests are not easily precured in 
G6 


India, and thirdly that a chemical library is necessary. 
vi. ‘ With regard to the first reason, if apparatus was required for 


“ experiments with gases, and for chemical purposes generally, it 
* would doubtless be too bulky to be portable; bat as applicable to 


mineralogical purposes, the whole apparatus required may be con- 
tained in a box 24 inches long, 12 wide, and 6deep. A common 
country blacksmith’s forge is always at hand as a furnace, anda 
rough analysis of a mineral may be made in an afternoon in a tent. 
vil. ‘* With respect to tests, the tests and precipitants required in 
“ mineralogical analysis are few and simple; they are easily made, 
«and almost every bazar affords at a small cost the materials re- 
quired, i 

vin. ‘¢ The third difficulty appears to carry the most weight, for to 


** acquire the knowledge necessary to conduct an analysis, many ex- 
‘“‘ pensive works are wanted, and continual reference from one to 
73 


another is necessary to glean and arrange the information required. 
« Rose, is the best work on the subject, but itis perplexing to a begin- 
“ ner, who is bewildered witha multiplicity of tests, and the elaborate 
“ detail of precipitation and separation with whichthe work is filled. 
*“ Such information is indeed of the greatest value, but to the inex- 


~ 
~ 


perienced analyst, who is unable to discriminate between what 
‘it is necessary to attend to, and what may be neglected, it seems like 
* a labyrinth, only to bewilder and confuse; and he soon finds that 
« he wants something simpler.’ ‘That want the following pages may 
perhaps in some degree supply. 

1. The sources of information that I have consnited have been the 
best I could obtain, but they have been almost limited to my own li- 
brary, which has furnished me less copiously than I could have wished. 
This paper therefore [ look upon only as a first imperfect at- 
tempt to form a work, which under abler hands, with some additions, 
would be found extremely useful to all who are not professed chemists, 


* See Note at the end of this Number.—Epiror. 
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but who are either learning that science, or who oceasionally employ 
themselves in chemical investigations. 

x. Accum’s Tests by Maugham gave me the first idea connected with 
this compilation, and the index to his book formed an easy guide 
for the alphabetical order which, I have adopted. His book and the 
following works are those to which IJ have been chiefly indebted for the 
information I have here collected and put together, viz. Rose’s Analyti- 
eal Chemistry translated by Griffin ; Henry’s Chemistry ; Ure’s Chemical 
Dictionary ; New edition of the Encyclopcedia Briitannica ; Joyce’s Mine- 
ralogy ; some chemical tables; the London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine, and some other scientific Journals. 

x1. I should have been glad to have made the descriptive action 
ef the tests more satisfactory if I could, but chemical authorities I 
find do not always agree, and there are some great discrepancies 
among them. Besides, the colours and precipitates produced by 
ve-agents are very much influenced by quantity, as well as by 
foreign substances that may be- held in solution, so that colours 
especially, cannot always be correctly defined. If a test acted on a so- 
lution of one substanee only, and that substance was pure, no doubt 
but its precise action and the colour of the precipitate might be correct- 
ly delineated, but when an unknown compouad is to be examined, the 
direct object of testing is to ascertain the several substances that make 
up the compound, and to arrive safely at this point it 1s necessary to 
make use of several tests, especially of those that are distinctive, if ae 
are known, and to be had. 

xu. There are two methods of doing this, and by the two conjointly, 
viz., by the blow pipe, and by re-agents, analytical investigations are 
successfully performed. J have combined boti, and have endeavoured 
to attain the object in view as far as my means allowed. 

xut. I presuppose that those who may use the folowing compilation 
are acquainted generally with the proper methods of testing, and with 
the use of the blow-pipe. But those who are not I will briefly put in 
the way, premising only that the examples given are as plain and sim- 
ple as I could make them; but not at all professing to go into the mi« 
nute detail necessary when mineral or other substances are to be ana~ 
lized, and the quantities of their component parts are to be specified by 
weight. 

xlv. Suppose an alkaline earth to be picked up, and you wished to 
know what it consisted of. The first step would be to dissolve it* in 


® Or as much of it as is soluble. 
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pure water, stir it well, and filter. The clear liquid might then be 
thrown into clean test tubes, or wine glasses. If reddened litmus paper 
was dipped into one of them, and the liquid turned the paper blue, it 
would indicate the presence of a carbonated, or of a free alkali. To as- 
certain if carbonic acid was present, a little dilute nitric acid might be 
dropped into the same glass; should*effervescence occur, it would ese 
tablish the fact of carbonic acid being present; but if there was no effer- 
vescence, a free alkali may be assumed to be held in solution, and to 
have changed the colour of the paper. 

xv. The solution might then be neutralized by nitric acid, and it 
would be known to be in that state when it affected neither blue nor 
reddened litmus paper ;or it might be made a little acid. A drop of 
nitrate of silver might then be added, and if a white precipitate took 
place that blackened in the sun, and that was soluble in ammonia, it 
would indicate the presence of muriatic acid. 

xvi. Ifa drop or two of oxalic acid, or oxalate of ammonia, were add- 
ed to the liquid in another test tube, and a white colour or precipitate 
took place, it would indicate that lime was held in solution. 

xvil. If another portion of the liquid was now concentrated by evapoe 
ration, and put aside to cool, perhaps crystals would shoot in it. If these 
crystals deflagrated when thrown on red hot charcoal, they would indi- 
cate that the earth contained saltpetre. 

xvi. Ifthe crystals were removed from this concentrated solution, when 
cold, and it was evaporated slowly to dryness, probably something like 
common salt would be seen to form. And if the taste in some measure 
corresponded therewith, it would, with the test of nitrate of silver, indi- 
eate that the earth was a saltpetre earth, mixed, as it usually is, with 
muriate of soda or common salt, and other substances. 

xix. The earth that remained in the filter might be next examined— 
suppose dilute muriatic acid poured upon it dissolved a considerable 
portion with effervescence, leaving only a quantity of sand behind. If 
the acid solution gave a white precipitate with sulphuric acid, or oxalic 
acid, it might be presumed that the earthy part which was insoluble in 
water was chiefly carbonate of lime, and sand. 

xx. I purposely abstain from going into niceties, because that would 
involve a dissertation: whereas, to ascertain the chief qualities of the 
earth is all that is here aimed at, or designed. 

xxi. But as some further insight into the method of examining an un- 
known substance, may be desired by the young enquirer, I add the fol- 
lowing directions from Rose, which | have re-arranged, and endeayour- 
ed to make plain and intelligible. 


> 
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xxi. METHOD o sxamIniING A MINERAL, OR COMPOUND SUBSTANCE, 
CONSISTING ONLY OF A EASE COMBINED WITH AN ACID; OR OF A METAL 
COMBINED WITH A NON-METALLIC BODY; ITS CONSTITUENTS BEING AMONG 
THE FOLLOWING SUBSTANCES. 


BASES. 

1 Potash 14 Peroxide of iron 

2 Soda 15 Oxide of cadmium 

3 Ammonia 16 Protoxide of lead 

4 Barytes 17 Oxide of bismuth 

5 Strontian 18 Deutoxide of copper 
6 Lime 19 Oxide of silver 

7 Magnesia 20 Protoxide of mercury 
8 Alumina 21 Peroxide of mercury 
9 Protoxide of manganese 22 Oxide of gold 
10 Oxide of zinc 23 Protoxide of tin 
11 Oxide of cobalt -24 Peroxide of tin 
12 Oxide of nickel 25 Protoxide of antimony 
13 Protoxide of iron 


ACIDS, AND NON-METALLIC BODIES. 


1 Sulphuric acid 4 Arsenic acid 
2 Nitric acid 5 Boravic acid 
3 Phosphoric acid 6 Carbonie acid 


7 Chlorine 
8 Fluorine 4‘combined with a metal of the above named bases. 
9 Sulphur 


TO DISCOVER THE BASE OR METAL. 


xxi. Reduce the mineral or substance to powder, and treat it first 
with distilled water, and the remainder with dilute muriatic acid, assist- 
ed by heat if necessary.* fit be a sulphuret, or if it contain silver, 
mercury, or lead, dilute nitric acid must be used instead of muriatic acid ; 
for muriatic acid combines with silver, mercury, and lead, and produces 
an insoluble powder. The foregoing metals and bases may be dissolved 
by this process, but quartz, flint, silex, and such like hard stony matter 
cannot ke, nor can the sulphates of barytes, strontian, lime, and lead. 


» 
’ 


* The water may be tested first, and afterwards the acid solution, ox both may be mix~ 
ed together, 
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xxiv. Provide a number of test tubes or other glas-es: pour a little of 
the clear solution into each,* the solution being made somewhat acid, and 
proceed as follows. Each following letter, from @ to u is supposed to 
be a distinet portion of the solution to be tested, in a diferent glass, or 
test tube. 

First.—Hxamination by means of watert fully saturated with sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen. 


xxv. a. Add liquid sulphuretted hydrogen:t if no precipitate occurs, 
the base is included from No. | to 13.—Ifa precipitate takes place, the 


Tt eee base is contained in from No. 14, to 25, and 

7 ee if the precipitate§ be white and milky, 

ut pee ete isa proof that of all the before enumerated 

25, yt oO Fy 

i a silver. bases, peroxide of iron, alone, is present ; 
. Protox: mercury, ie ia 

21. Perox: mercury. but if it be black, the base‘is one of those 

22. Ox: gold. 

23. Protox : tin. from 16 to 22, These bases may be thus dis- 

24. Perox : tin. Ble 

25. Protox: antimony. criminated. 


xxvi. 6. Add ammonia: if the solution turn blue, the base is deuto- 
xide of copper: or if the clean blade of a knife, or piece of clean iron 
be dipped into the solution, it will soon be coated with copper, if cop- 
per be present. 

xxv. c. Adda large quantity of water. Ifa milkiness occurs it in- 
dicates that the base is oxide of bismuth.|| 

xxvill. d.If nitric acid, and not muriatic acid,has been used, add a drop 
or two of dilute muriatic acid; a white precipitate will indicate the 
presence of silver, or mercury. Ifit be silver, the addition of suffici- 


* In many cases a mere drop of the solution upona slip of glass may be tested, and 
the substance be ascertained from the indications given by the test. 

+ Distilled water is always intended whether specified or not. 

+ Arsenic is also precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, but the metallic oxides are 
precipitated sooner than arsenic, and may be separated from it by rapid filtration. The 
filtered solution, (which should smell strongly of sulphuretted hydrogen) may then be 
boiled and, if a yellow precipitate occurs, which is soluble in hy drosulphuret of ammo- 
nia, the presence of arsenic may be considered certain. 

$ The word precipitate in its largest signification includes the idea simply of cloudiness 
ox discolouration on the adding ofa test. An immediate precipitate depends generally 
on the quantity, nof on the quality, or nature, of a substance. 

|| Other tests in all these, and the following cases may be used, and ought to be, in 
order to verify the examination. Thus, on referring to the alphabetical list of tests, No. 
Ai, bismuth, it will be seen, is discriminated before the blow pipe by fusing intoa brit. 
tle globule that flies to pieces under the hammer ; and if the substance examined is sup< 
posed to contain several bases, those tests should be selected which are absolutely dis- 
criminative of only one base if sueh can be found. For instance, clean iron discrimi« 
nates copper beyond all doubt, and without liability of mistake, See 51 f, and 66, 
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ent ammonia will re-dissolve the precipitate; but ifit be mercury, the 
ammonia will turn it black, or grey, but not dissolve it. 

xxix. e. Add caustic potash in excess : if a yellow precipitate occurs, 
the base is peroxide of mercury. 

xxx. jf, Add sulphate of iron: should a brown precipitate be formed 
it may consist of metallic gold.* ’ 

xxxI. g. Add sulphuric acid, or the solution of a sulphate, if a white 
precipitate takes place the base is oxide of lead. 

xxxit.If the precipitate formed by the liquid sulphuretted hpdregisils is 

Milk white....the base is.... Peroxide of iron. 


Dark brown.... do. _...Protoxide of tin. 
Orange red...... do. ...-Protoxide of antimony. 
Yellow...esve do. .... Peroxide of tin, or oxide 


of cadmium, but to distinguish which of these last two bases is 
indicated, proceed as follows: 

xxx. h. Neutralize the solution with ammonia, then add hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia, and if a yellow precipitate falls, which is not selu. 
ble in an excess of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia, the base is oxide of 
cadmium; but if the precipitate is easily dissolved in excess of hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia, then, the base is peroxide of tin. 

xxxiv. This completes the examination of Nos: 14 to 25 for the base, 
or metal: but if peroxide of tin; protoxide of antimony, and arsenic 
acid, be all of them present in solution, it is difficult to discriminate 
these three substances with certainty, and to demonstrate their co-exis- 
tence. Other tests must then be employed to corroborate and confirm 
the foregoing indications. See the several articles, antimony: arsenic : 
tin. 


Seconp.—Ezamination with Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia. 


xxxv.If the aczd solution of the substance under examination gives no 
precipitate with liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, the base is not one of 
those just examined, viz. 14 to 25. Another portion of the solution 
should then be neutralized with ammonia, put into several other test 
tubes, and be proceeded with as follows: 

xxxvi. j. Ifon adding hydrosulphuret of ammonia a precipitate is pro- 
duced, the base is contained in from No. 8 


8. eB lumi 

° Protox: manganese. i 13, " if as atid is black, the 
11. Ox : cobalt. ase is No. 11 ; 

12,0x: nickell. = We Yi + Ot die Rene tage 
13, Protox : iron. may be distinguished, one from the other, by 


the following experiment; 


* Gold is dissolved only by nitrosmuriatic acid, 
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xxxvu. 4. Add carbonate of potash, or of soda; if the precipitate is 


First white, then green and ) 
finally brownish red at the> the base is Protoxide of iron. 
surface. 5 


Weaigecde 322s isese ss es do. ...Oxide of cobalt. 
Deehtisrecn-s..... eS le ae do.” ...Oxide of nickell. 

xxxvi. 7, Add hydrosulphuret of ammonia: if a flesh-red precipitate 
occurs, the base is protoxide of manganese; but if itis white, the base 
will be either zine, or alumina. They may be distinguished thus: 

XXxIx. m. Supersatnrate with caustic ammonia, and if the white preci- 
pitate re-dissolves on adding the ammonia, the base is oxide of zinc 
but if it does not, the base is alumina. 

xt. WNote.—Ilf strontia, barytes, lime and magnesia be present in 
eombination with phosphoric, or boracie acid, or when their metallic 
bases are combined with fluorine, they may also be precipitated by 
caustic ammonia. Phosphoric and boracic acid and fluorine ought not 
therefore to be present when ammonia is used, nor ought indeed mag- 
nesia by itself simply, fur magnesia is also precipitated by caustic am- 
monia. 

xut. Tuirp.—lf the aeczd solution does not give a precipitate with 

liquid sulphuretted hydrogen; nor the neu- 
ba 2% Sl oe tral solution with hydrosulphuret of am- 
Praee.” 7.Magnesia-  monia, the base is not included in Nos. 8 
to 25, but im Nos. 1. to 7. 

xzm. zx. Add to the neutral solution, carbonate of potash. If a white 
precipitate occurs, the base is from No. 4 to 7. To discriminate which, 
observe that a white floceulent precipitate indicates magnesia: but if 
only after some time a precipitate is formed, the base is barytes. Ifno 
precipitate appears, the base is either lime or strontian. 

xLui. o. To distinguish between lime and strontian, diiute the neu- 
tral solution with a large quantity of water, and test with a few drops 
of sulphate of potash, or very dilute sulphuric acid, If a precipitate 
is immediately produced, the base is strontian ; but if no immediate pre- 
cipitate takes place, but after some timea crystalline precipitate ap- 
pears, the base is lime. 
 xziv. Fourtu.—lIf neither liquid sulphuretted hydrogen; hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia; norcarbonate of potash gives a precipitate, the 
substance must be from 1 to 3, that is, potash, soda, or ammonia. 

xty. p. To distinguish these; concentrate the solution. Add con- 
eentrated caustic potash, and hold over the liquid, a rod dipped in mu- 
riatic acid ; if white clouds appear, the base is ammonia. 

xivi. qg- Add to another portion of the concentrated solution, chloride 
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of platinum, if a yellow precipitate takes place, the base is potash: if 
no precipitate occurs, the base is soda. 


xLvi. THE FOREGOING EXAMINATIONS HAVING DISPOSED OF THE BASES, 
AND METALS, I) CLUDED IN THE LIST BEFORE ENUMERATED, THE FOLLOW= 


ING EXPERIMENTS ARE 


TO DISCOVER THE ACID, OR NON-METALLIC BODY. 


xtyi. *. To the substance dissolved in water, or pounded and mixed 
with a little water, add muriatic acid; if effervescence occurs, accom- 
panied with the well known odour of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, it m- 
dicates the presence of a sulphuret: but if the gas is in-odorons, It 
indicates carbonic acid in combination with some of the foregoing bases. 

xiix. To ascertain whether both carbonic acid aud sulphur are present, 
provide a vial with a small glass tube bent twice at right angles. Place 
a portion of the pulverized substance in a vial and pour upon -it dilute 
acid: place one leg of the tube in the vial and allow the gas to pass 
through the tube into another vial containing a solution of muriate of 
barytes, or lime water, to either of which a little ammonia has been add- 
ed; let the other leg of the tube dip below the liquid in this second 
vial, and close both vials.* Ifa white precipiiate takes place, which 
dissolves with effervescence in dilute acid, the substance contains car- 
bonic acid. Thesulphur will be recognized by the smell of sul) huretted 
hydrogen. 

u. s. If muriatic acid produces no effervescence add to a neutral so- 
Sigh ie. phosphoric, Jution of ihe substance, muriate of barytes, 
Arsenic, boracic, fluoric. and if a white precipitate takes place the 
presence of one of the acids inthe margin is indicated. To ascertain 
which, proceed as follows: 

ui. Add muriatie acid to the precipitate ; if it remain unaltered, the 
acid is sulphuric: but if it dissolves, the following experiments must 
be made. 

ui. Reduce a portion of the substance under examination to powder, 
and add thereto concentrated sulphuric acid, either i a leaden or a pla- 
tina dish ; prepare a piece of glass coated with wax, and trace any figure 


through the wax reaching to the glass. Warm the mixture gently, 


cover it with the glass, and if the glass afier some time becomes cor- 
roded where the tracings were made, the substance proves tobe a fluo- 
ride, i. e. containing fluorie acid. 

uur. If this effect does not occur, put a portion ofthe pulverized sub- 
stance into a porcelain or platina capsule, and adda few drops of sul- 


* It is necessary that the muriate of barytes, or lime water should be shiclded from _ 


the atmosphere, 


cae 
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phuric acid. Then mix with it some alcohol, and inflame it: if a green 
flame is produced, the acid in combination is boracic acid. 

tiv. ¢. If neither fluorine, nor boracic acid be present, add to the 
acid solution of the substance liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, and boil 
it: if a yellow precipitate is formed, soluble in hydrosulphuret of am- 
monia, it indicates arsenic acid.* % 


Carbonic acid, Ly. u. When it has been ascertained that none of the 
Sulphuric acid, j 4 
Boracic acid, foregoing substances are present, add toa portion of the 


Arsenic acid, tlie : : ; 
Phosphoric acid, substance dissolved in dilute nitric acid, nitrate of sil- 
ee ver; andif a white precipitate is produced, which is 
not soluble in dilute nitric acid, but which is soluble in ammonia, then 
the substance contains chlorine in combination with one of the bases 
before enumerated. 

tvi. Lastly, if none of the furegomg substances have been discover- 
ed throw a portion of the pulverized mineral on red hot charcoal. If 
lively combustion occurs, or if deflagration takes place, the acid in com- 
bination is nitric acid. 

tvit, Vote. As before observed, each paragraph beginning with 
a letter, i. e. from a to w, details a distinct experiment, which is to be 
performed with a fresh and distinct portion of the substance in solution, 
as directed; except the last experiment (tv) in which the mineral er 
substance is to be pulverized. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ty. The foregoing detailed experiments suppose that the mature of 
the substance is wholly unknown to the experimentalist; but whether 
itis partially known or not, he should assure himself of the accuracy of 
his determinations by other tests which he will find in the following pages, 

ux. In using the alphabetical list of tests, it will be frequently 
seen that several tests act on the metal, or substance to be tested. 
The learner may be at a loss which test to choose: but in those cases 
where the test is distinctive, its indications are printed in italics; by 
running the eye therefore over any article, wherever the indications 
of the tests are seen printed wn italics, those tests are to be preferred, 
as being those which may be most relied on. 

tx. When testing, it is desirable, in almost every case, to refer 
to the tables of tests at the end of this paper in order to ascertain at 


a glance how other tests affect the substance tested. This should never 


be neglected by the inexperienced. 


_* Jfneither sulphuric, arsenic, boracic nor fluoric acid is present, then the precépi- 
tate (1.5) must prove to be the only remaining acid, viz. the phosphoric. 
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LxI. It may lastly be mentioned, to prevent misconception by the 
young beginner, that in all cases, except where otherwise specified, the 
test, and the substance tested, is to be in the state of solution. And 
that, where neutralization is mentioned, he will remember that acids 
are neutralized by alkalies, and alkalies by acids. When a solution 
is neutralized it affects neither blue, nor reddened litmus papers; 
i. e. the solution, so neutralized, does not change the colour of either. 
Some neutral salts however affect litmus paper. See, Nos. 77 in the 
subsequent list of test. 

xi. = It will be highly conducive to improvement, and to the 
acquisition of the most useful knowledge relative to the action of tests 
if the young experimentalist exercise himself in the examination of 
easy compounds made up by him cf known combinations: for instance, 
let him mix a little common salt, and saltpetre together in solution, and 
test them for the bases, potash and soda; and for the acids muriatic, and 
nitric. Let him refer to those four articles in the list of tests, and 
endeavour, from the directions given, to ascertain both the bases, 
and the acids to his own satisfaction, and beyond doubt. He will learn 
more by this one experiment than by pages of printed directions not re- 
duced to practice. Of course he is supposed to understand the modern 
nomenclature, and to be aware that common salt is muriate of soda; 
and that saltpetre is nitrate of potash: or, in other words, that com- 
mon saltis muriatic acid in combinaticn with scda, and that saltpetre is 
nitric acid in combination with potash. . From this experiment he may 
proceed to others; and after he has attained some facility and skill, he may 
examine other combinations making them more complex and difficult, 
in proportion as his knowledge increases, and as he obtains more confi- 
dence and dexterity in qualitative examinations. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOW PIPE. 


ix. So also with regard to the use of the blow pipe, practice is the 
only efficient teacher: and the unpractised experimentalist should ini- 
tiate himself by operating first on small fragments of known minerals 
and metals. A few concise observations here follow with respect to 
the examination of minerals. 

yxiv. Take aminute chip of the mineral, and place it in a hollow made 
in a piece of well burned, hard, charcoal. Apply the blow-pipe, at first 
at the extremity of the flame where there is the least-heat, and after- 
wards gradually at the point of the blue flame where there is the great- 
est heat. Observe the phenomena that occur, such as phosphorescence 
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ebullition, intumescence, vapours, odour, such as of sulphur, or garlic, 
the latter indicating arsenic, decrepitation, fusibility, colour, &c. 

uxv. The same processand the same observation of phenomena should 
be repeated with fresh fragments of the mineral, fluxing them first 
with soda, then with borax, and lastly with microcosmic salt, the 
latter being a flux made of five parts of crystallized phosphate of soda 
and two parts of phosphate of ammonia. The indications produced by 
all these methods are given in a table at the end of this article; 
and by comparing the phenomena observed in bis experiments with the 
indications specified in the table, the experimentalist in all ordinary 
cases will be able to identify the mineral or metal under examination. 

Lxvi. If the substance should decrepitate, it may be inclosed between 
two pieces of charcoal, and the flame be directed onit through a hole 
in the charcoal made for the purpose. In the case of earthy minerals, 
they may be wrapped .n a piece of platina foil. 

Lxviul. All phenomena occuring upon the use of chemical tests, and 
appearances produced by tne blow pipe, should be noted down im- 
mediately in a memorandum book in regular methodical order. 


ANALYSIS OF MINERAL WATERS.* 


txyut. The following observations may perhaps be useful in direct- 
ing the student's attention toa few of the leading points in the exami- 
nation of mineral waters. 

Lxix. In examining a mineral water, it is of importance to ascertain 
its specific gravity, which gives some insight into the proportion of its 
saline ingredients. Mr. Kirwan (Essay on Mineral Waters, p. 145.) has 
given the following formula for calculating the proportion of saline sub- 
stances in a water of known specific gravity: ‘ subtract the specific gra- 
vity of pure water from that of the water examined, and multiply the 
remainder by 1.4. The product is equal to the saline contents ina 
quantity of the water denoted by the number employed to indicate the 
specific gravity of distilled water. ‘Thus, suppose the specific gravity of 
the water — 1°079, and that of pure water = 1000 then 79. X 1.4 — 
110.6 — saline contents in 1,000 of the mineral water.” Itis advi- 
sable to conjoin this method with the following: 

txx. Evaporate a given weight, say 1,000 parts, to dryness, and 
expose the residue for 24 hours to a temperature not exceeding 300 


* From Brande. 
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upon a platinum capsule; weigh it while warm, and the mean obtained 
from this and the former experiment will give the proportion of dry sa- 
line ingredients within a trifling error. Thus suppose 1000 parts of the 
above mentioned water give by, evaporation 114:4 dry residue, then 
110.6 + 1144 — 225 + 2— 112.5 — quantity of saline matter ina 
dry state (salts deprived of water of crystallization) existing in the 
water. . 

Having ascertained the relative quantity of foreign matter in the 
water, the nature of the substances present is next to be inquired into. 
The substances which have been found in mineral waters are extremely 
numerous, those which very ordinarily occur are the following :— Oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonate of lime, 
carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of iron, muriate of magnesia, chloride 
of sodium, sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of soda, and sulphate of lime. 

LxxI. Oxygen and nitrogen exist in the greater number of spring-. — 
waters in the proportions constituting atmospheric air; the proportion 
of nitrogen is, however, not unfrequently predominant. These gases 
give no peculiar flavour to the water. 

Lxxi1. Carbonic acid renders waters sparkling and effervescent: it 


is detected by occasioning a precipitate in aqueous solution of baryta, 
which dissolves with effervescence in dilute muriatic acid. 

Lxxin. The presence of sulphuretted bydrogen is known by its 
odour, by the production of a black precipitate, on dropping into the 
water a solution of nitrate of silver; and by the deposition of sulphur, 
on adding a few drops of nitric acid. 

Lxxiv. The carbonates are dissolved in the water by excess of car- 
bonic acid, and consequently fall wpon its expulsion by boiling. Car- 
bonate of lime and magnesia are deposited in the form of a white pre- 
cipitate. Carbonate of iron occasions the separation of a brown powder, 
and the water is blackened by a few drops of tincture of galls. 

uxxv. Mr. Phillips, in his analysis of Bath-waters, has shown that — 
the delicacy of galls, as a test for iron, is affected by the presence of — 
certain salts: if the iron be in the state of protoxide, its detection is fa- 
eilitated by salts with a base of lime, and by alkalies; if in the state — 
of peroxide, lime prevents the action of the test. This is well shown q 
by dissolving a very minute portion of protosulphate of iron in a glass q 
of distilled water, and adding a drop of tincture of galls, which ocea- 
sions no immediate discoloration; but a drop of lime water, or other al- 
kali, instantly renders the presence of iron evident; so that the quan- 
tity of iron present in a water cannot be correctly judged of by the de- 
gree of precipitation occasioned in it by tincture of galls. 
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Lxxvi. Ferrocyanuret of potassium is alsoa good test to show mi- 
nute quantities of iron in water, by the blue precipitate which it occasi- 
ons; its action is aided by previously adding two or three drops of ni- 
tric acid to the water; butit isan equivocal test compared with galls. 

Lxxvil. The presence of chlorides or muriatic salts is indicated 
on adding sulphate of silver by a white cloud, insoluble in nitric acid. 

uxxvilr. The sulphates, when present in water, afford a white preci- 
pitate on the addition of nitrate of baryta, which is insoluble in nitric 
acid. 

uxxix. Lime is recognised by a white cloud on dropping oxalate of 
ammonia into the water. A portion of the precipitate collected upon 
leaf-platinum, and heated before the blow-pipe, may be burned into 
quick lime. 

uxxx. Magnesia is rendered evident by adding carbonate of ammo- 
nia, which throws down thelime, and subsequently dropping in phos- 
phate of soda, which, when magnesia is present, carries it down in the 
form of a granular precipitate of ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate. 

Uxxxi. Such are the readiest means of recognising the presence of 
the various substances that commonly occur, by the action of re-agents 
or tests; and, having gained such general information, we next proceed 
to the analysis of the water, in orderto ascertain the relative propor- 
tions of the gaseous and saline ingredients which it holds dissolved. 

xxx. To ascertain the relative proportions of the gaseous con- 
tents of water with perfect accuracy, is difficult, and rarely necessary ; 
the following method is sufficiently precise in all ordinary cases. Pro- 
vide a florence flask capable of holding rather more than a measured 
“wine pint, which quantity of the water under examination is to be 
introduced into it, and a cork carefully fitted to its neck, having 
a perforation, in which is inserted a glass tube one-eighth of au 
inch in diameter, rising perpendicularly about eighteen inches, and 
then bent so as to pass conveniently under the shelf of the mer- 
curio, pneumatic apparatus. (Where a sufficiency of mercury can- 
not be procured, warm water may be substituted, if only carbonic 
acid be present, and it may be absorbed by transferring the jar 
-contaming it toa solution of potassa). The flask should be placed 
over an argand lamp, and heat gradually applied till the water fully 
boils. The gas evolved is to be collected in the usual way, in a gra- 
_duated jar over quicksilver, and submitted to the following examination. 

txxm. Throw up a small quantity of solution of potassa, which, 
if carbonic acid be present, will absorb it, and the quantity will be shown 
by the diminution of bulk. ‘ 


* 
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Lxxxiv. Introduce the remaining air, or a portion of it, into a small 
bent tube, containing a bit of phosphorus; heat it soas to kindle the 
phosphorus, and note the diminution of bulk when cold. It is pro- 
portional to the oxygen present, and, if equal to one-fifth of the whole 
bulk, the gas may be regarded as atmospheric air. 

Lxxxv. If sulphuretted hydrogen be present it may be separated by 
alcoholic solution of iodine, which absorbs it, and scarcely takes up 
more than its own volume of carbonic acid gas. Chlorine, added to a 
mixture of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, will also produce 
the absorption of the former, ifa little water be present; but it cannot 
be conveniently used over mercury. 

Lxxxvi. During the ebullition it not unfrequently happens that a 
precipitation ensues, indicating that the substances thrown down were 
dissolved by carbonic acid; and in that case they should be separated 
upon a filter, (a) after which the remaining water may be evaporated to 
dryness ina glazed porcelain basin; the dry residue must be transferred 
toa silver, capsule and perfectly desiccated at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 500° (0b). : ) 

Lxxxvi. The precipitate (a) may consist of carbonate of lime, of 
carbonate of magnesia, or of oxide of iron; or it may be a mixture of 
the three. Dissolve it in dilute muriatic acid, and add oxalie acid, which 
throws down oxalate of lime; separate this by filtration, and saturate 
the filtrated portion with carbonate of ammonia, which precipitates the 
peroxide of iron, and having removed this, evaporate the residuary 
mixture, and expose the dry salt to a red heat in a small platinum cap- : 
sule; the magnesia, if any were present, will remain; if not, there will 
be no residue; for the oxalic acid and muriate of ammonia will be 
destroyed and volatilized. 

Lxxxvir1. When carbonic acid holds iron in solution, the metal is in 
the state of protoxide, and if air be excluded, it requires long boiling 
to decompose it; for the same reason, if the water be exposed under ~ 
the exhausted receiver of the air-pump, it does not readily become 
brown, as is the case when it is exposed to air; a drop or two of nitric 
acid facilitates the deposition of the red oxide. 

Lxxx1x. The dry residue (0) is to be digested in six oreight parts of | 
boiling anhydrous alcohol, which will take up muriate of magnesia, | 
and in some rare cases (where no sulphates are present) muriate of | 
lime. Filter off the alcoholic solution, and wash the residue (c) with a — 
little fresh alcohol, which add to the former, and evaporate to dryness, 
the dry mass (d) exposed for some time to a heat of 500,° is generale 
ly pure muriate of magnesia: if it contain muriate of lime, the latter 
earth may be separated by solution of oxalic acid, in the state of oxalate 
of lime. 
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xc. It is, in some cases, convenient to convert the muriates of lime, 
- and maguesia into sulphates, by pouring upon them excess of sulphuric 
acid, evaporating to dryness, and heating the dry mass red hot. The 
sulphate of magnesia may then be almost completely separated from the 
sulphate of lime, by a small quantity of cold water; or a saturated so- 
- lution of sulphate of lime may be used, which takes up the sulphate of 
| magnesia, and leaves the sulphate of lime. 
xei. The residue (c) insoluble in alcohol, may contain chloride of 

‘sodium, sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of lime; 
. digest it in ten parts of boiling distilled water, which, when cold, will 
have taken up every thing but sulphate of lime, of which an inapprecia- 
ble portion only will have been dissolved; separate the solution into 
/ two equal portions, a aud 8: which may afterwards be further diluted. 
xem. Toa add nitrate of silver, and wash and dry the precipitate, 
which is chloride of silver, 146 parts indicate 60 of chloride of sodium. 

xc. To sadd acetate of baryta as long as it occasions a precipitate, 
which is sulphate of baryta, (e) and which is to be separated, dried, and 
' weighed. 117 grains are equivalent to 72 of dry sulpbate of soda and 60 
of dry sulphate of magnesia. 
xciv. In order to ascertain the quantity of magnesia present, and 
c consequently the quantity of sulphuric acid belonging to it, evaporate 
_ the liquid filtered off the barytic precipitate (¢) to dryness ; it will con. 
» tain chloride of sodium, acetate of soda, acetate of magnesia, and, pro- 
) bably, a portion of the added acetate of baryta; ignite the dry mass, and 
» wash it to separate the chloride of sodium and the soda; magnesia and 
- carbonate of baryta will remain insoluble, upon which pour dilute sul- 
| phuric acid; digest, filter, and evaporate the clear liquor to dryness ; it 
_ is sulphate of magnesia, equivalent of course to the original portion 
) of the salt; deduct the sulphuric acid contained in it from the whole 
) in the precipitate (e), and the remainder will give the quantity united to 
the soda. 

xcy. To estimate the quantity of sulphate of lime in the water, the 
' residue of the evaporation of one pint may be washed with cold saturat- 
ed solution of sulphate of lime, which, in most cases, will dissolve 
every. thing but that sulphate, and which may thus be obtained and 
weighed ; or, add oxalate of ammonia to a given quantity of the boiled 
) and filtered water, collect the precipitate, and give it a red-heat with 
| excess of sulphuric acid, by which it is converted into sulphate of lime, 


} equivalent to the original in the water. 
xevi. Besides the substances now enumerated, and which may be 


’ 
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considered as the most frequently occuring Bedale in mineral wa- 
ters, the following are occasionally present. 

xevit. Carbonate of soda is known to exist in water, when, after 
having been boiled down to half its bulk, and, if necessary, filtered, it 
reddens turmeric paper, and restores the blue of litmus reddened by 
vinegar; it also affords an effervescent precipitate with nitrate of baryta, 
soluble in dilute nitric acid. This carbonate is incompatible with the 
soluble salts of lime. | | 

xcvit. Muriate of lime may also be used to detect the alkaline 
carbonates, with which it affords a precipitate of carbonate of lime. 
Carbonate of soda is distinguished from that of potassa, by the latter 
affording a precipitate in neutral muriate of platinum, which the former 
does not. Carbonate of ammonia is discoverable by its smell, when act- 
ed on by caustic fixed alkali or lime: also by its action on test-papers. 

xcix. Silica is detected by evaporating the water to dryness, and 
boiling the residue in dilute muriatic acid. The silica, if present, re- 
mains as a white powder not altered by a red-heat, but instantly fusing 
with a particle of carbonate of soda. 

c. Boracic acid and horax have been found in certain lakes in In- 
dia, and in some parts of Italy. To detect boracice acid, evaporate to 
one-eighth the original bulk of the water, and add carbonate of soda as 
long as it occasions any precipitate ; boil and filter, The filtered liquor 
will contain borate of soda with some other salts of the same basis; 
evaporate to dryness in a platinum crucible, and digest the residue in 
three or four parts of sulphuric acid, diluted with its bulk of water. If 
boracic acid be present, it will separate in micaceous crystals. 

ci. Alumina has been found in a few mineral waters in the state 
of a sulphate. It may be separated by the following process : evapo- 
rate to dryness, digest in alcohol, and redissolve the residue in eight 
parts of water ; filter and add oxalic acid, which throws down lime, and 
which, being separated, leaves magnesia and alumina in solution, 
Carbonate of ammonia throws down the alumina and leaves the 
magnesia. 

cu. Pure ammonia throws down both alumina and magnesia. These 
earths may be separated by solution of potassa which dissolves the former 
but not the latter, Sein 

cut. Manganese ig sometimes found in water, but only in very small 
proportion, so as not to amount to more than a trace. Dr. Scudamore 
found a trace of Manganese in the waters of Tunbridge Wells, and it 
has never been discovered in larger proportion. 
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civ. Certain nitrates are occasionally present in water. Nitrate of 
lime will be taken up from the residue of evaporation by alcohol, and 
may be decomposed by carbonate of potassa, so as to afford carbonate of 
lime and erystals of nitre. 

cv. Itsometimes happens that water contains /ead, which may be 
detected by evaporation to one-eighth its bulk, adding a few drops of 
nitric acid, and then sulphate of soda, which gives a white insoluble 
precipitate; and sulphuretted hydrogen, which forms a black cloud. 
These precipitates may be reduced by heating them before the blow-pipe 
upon charcoal, mixed with a little black flux. 

cvi. If vegetable or anemal matter be contained in water, it gives 
it a brown colour, especially when evaporated. It may be destroyed in 
the dry residue by igniting it with a small addition of nitrate of am- 
monia. 

evil. Jodine and Bromine must always be sought for in mineral 
waters. Where they are suspected, the water should be evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue triturated with a little distilled water, which 
will take up the iodic and bromic salts, they are recognized by the ad- 
dition of a solution of starch, having previously added afew drops of 
solution of chlorine ; the iodine will turn blue, but if no iodine be present 
the chlorine will turn the bromine of a yellow tint. 


A DICTIONARY 


OR ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
CHEMICAL TESTS, AND RHOAGENTS. 


1, acrp acetic, detects resin and gluten which dissolve in it, but 
on the addition of water the resin precipitates: the gluten does not. 
See 103. Aceticacid dissolves camphor, and essential oils ; and com- 
bines with earths, alkalies and metals, forming the class of salts, called 
acetates. These salts are decomposed by strong sulphuric acid, which 
liberates the acetic acid, when the latter may be detected by tts well known 
odour, which is that of strong vinegar, see 18 a. 

a Acetic acid may be contaminated by sulphureous and sulphuric 
acids; they may be discovered by their proper tests, see 40, and 70 a. 
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2. aAcip arsenious, the white arsenic of the shops, detects and is 
detected by hydrosulphurets, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, with 
which it produces a yellow precipitate. The liquid contained in the 
stomach of a rabbit poisoned with three grains of arsenious acid, afford- 
ed a white precipitate with nitrate, of silver, greyish-white with lime 
water, green with the ammonia-sulphate, and deep yellow with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen water, see 39. 


a When a particle of arsenic is sublimated between two plates of 


glass, it forms nebulous patches, considerably like those formed by sul- 


phur, sublimated in the same manner, but the microscope makes agreat 


distinction between them. The sulphur is globular or semi-globular ; 
the arsenic is crystallized: this method might be used as an auxiliary 
in detecting small quantities of arsenic, see 39. 


3g. ACID boracic, ts indicated by its characteristic green flame 
when a solution of it in alcohol is set on fire. To distinguish a borate 
from other salts, digest it in sulphuric acid slightly im excess, evaporate 
to dryness, and digest the residue inalcohol, which dissolves the boracic 
acid set free by the sulphuric acid, and its presence is then indicated 
as above. Boracic acid turns turmeric paper brown; it has but a slight 
action on litmus paper. 


4. ACED carbonic, is detected by -barytes, see 40 e. By lit- 
mus, see 77. By lime water, see 75; By sulphate of iron, see 67 5. 
and by the mineral acids which drive it off, or set it free with efferves- 
cence, see lle, 13g,and 18g. Carbonic acid detects lime in so- 
lution, precipitating it as carbonate of lime. Carbonates may be easily 
distinguished from other salts, by theirefferveccing without smell, on 
the addition of a mineral acid; see 45 &. 


§. Acip chloric, or hydro-chloric, see 11. 
6. ACID chrome, see 48. 
7. ACID fluoric, see 18 a, and 54, 


Bg. ACID gallic, detects iron in solution, forming ink. The solution 
should be of the per-oxide of iron for the test to act immediately, see 
55. Gallic acid may be distinguished from tannin by producing no pre- 
cipitate when added to a solution of gelatine. 


Se ee * 
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9. ACID fhydriodic. This acid, or any of the hydriodates may be 
detected by adding thereto sulphuric, or nitric acid, or chlorine, which 
Sets the iodine free; the iodine may then be recognized by its blue colour. 
The best way of testing is to add starch to the solution, and afterwards 
a drop or two of strong sulphuric acid, which will produce the charac- 
teristic blue colour, if iodine be present, If liquid chlorine be employ- 
ed it must not be added in excess, for if it is, it destroys the blue colour, 
and becomes a fallacious test. Chlorine gas may be thrown on the 
surface of the liquid, and be thus used successfully, producing the same 
blue appearance, see 63 and 113. 

a Hydriodate of potass or iodine is acted on by several tests; but 
none are so distinctive as the foregoing. Corrosive sublimate forms a 
fine carmine red precipitate of the bin-iodide of mercury. Acetate of 
lead thrown down a fine yellow precipitate of the iodide of lead. Pro- 
tonitrate of mercury precipitates protiodide of mercury, which isa yel- 
low powder that fades gradually into a dirty brown. Muriate of platie 
num produces a brown precipitate of iodide of platinum. 


10. ACID fydro-cyanic, or Prussic acid may be known in tts free 
state by the similarity of its smell to the odour of peach-blossoms. But 
if the acid is strong, great care should be taken, not to smell it too hasti- 
ly; as itis deadly poisonous. To detect it in solution, add first proto- 
sulphate of iron, and then pure potass slightly in excess, which will 
precipitate the protoxide of iron. Let the whole be exposed to the air 
for five or six minutes, and then add sufficient muriatic, or sulphuric acid 
to re-dissolve the precipitate; and if hydro-cyanic acid be present, 
there will bea formation of prussian blue. Nitrate of silver is alsoa 
test for prussic acid, see 108, 6. 

a To ascertain the strength of a solution of this acid, precipitate with 
nitrate of silver, and dry the precipitate. 100 parts correspond with 
20.33 of pure hydrocyanic acid. 

b. Both the bitter almond, aud the cherry laurel, as well as the flowers 
and kernels of some fruits, contain more or less of this violently poison- 
ous acid. 

11. ACID muriatic, chloric or hydro-chloric. ‘These three names 
may be considered as synonymes for the same acid. Muriatic acid de- 
tects (a) silver; (b) lead; (¢) manganese; (d) ammonia; (e) carbonic 
acid. Muriatic acid is detected by sulphuric acid and other tests, see 
18, 47, and 108. 

a. Muriaiic acid detects and is detected by solution of silver, by a 
copious white precipitate of the murtate or chloride of silver ; which is 


a. 
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Soluble in ammonia, insoluble in dilute nitric acid, and which blackens 
am the sun, see 47, 106. 

b. Lead, by a white precipitate, which is not soluble in ammonia, but 
which is soluble in nitric acid, see 69. 

c. Manganese, by the disengagement of chlorine gas. Melt soda, or 
borax in a platina spoon, add a little manganese, or ore containing man- 
ganese, and a red colour will appear on keeping the spoon in the inte- 
rior flame of a candle, but it gradually disappears; add nitre and place ~ 
the spoon in the exterior flame and the red colour again becomes visible, 
which confirms the test, see 8]. : 

(2d) Ammonia, by dense white clouds, thus; dip a rod in muriatic 
acid, and if free ammonia be present, on holding the rod over the sub- 
stance to be examined, dense white clouds of muriate of ammonia will 
be seen to form, see 27, and 28. 

(e) Carbonic acid, by the effervescence produced on adding muriatic 
acid to either a mineral, or a solution in which carbonic acid is present. 

(f) Pure muriatic acid is colourless, but it frequently contains iron 
or chlorine which may be known by its being then of a yellow colour. 
It may also contain sulphuric acid. Both the iron and the sulphuric 
acid, may be detected by their proper tests, see 55 and 40. 

(g) The specific gravity of muriatic acid should be 1°170, but that of 
commerce is generally from 1°156, to 1°160. 


12. ACID meconic. This acid yields a red colour with the persalts 
of iron, and an emerald green with the sulphate of copper. By these 
tests the presence of opium may be discoverd. 

(a) M. Couerbe gives the following table of the colours produced by 
agitating the peculiar substances contained in opium with sulphuric acid 
andair. The experiment is to be made ina four ounce vial with six 
grains of the substance, and nearly halfan ounce of sulphuric acid 
mixed with a little nitric acid. Strong agitation is to be employed and 
the colour is developed in a few minutes. 

Sulphuric acid mixed with a little Pure Sulphuric acid. 


nitric acid. 
Thebaia. Instantly red, becoming | Thebaia. Rose colour, shade of 


deeper. yellow. 
Narcotina. Yellow, turning red. Narcotina. Blood red. 
Codeia. Very pale green. Codeia Green. 
Morphia. Green, almostimmedi-| Morphia. Brown. 
ately. ; 
Meconin. In 24 hours superb rose |} Meconin. Turmeric yellow; af- 
colour. terwards red. 


Narceia. Mahogany colour, Narceia. Checolate colour, 
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b. Morphia and its salts, form a deep greenish blue solution with per- 
muriate of tron; and turn brown on adding a drop or two of iouic acid. 

The proper solvents of morphia are alcohol, and diluted acids, Ni- 
tric acid turns it orange red, or if much acid is used, yellow, all the salts 
of morphia are intensely bitter, see f. , 

ce. Narcotine is distinguished rather by negative than positive chemi- 
eal properties. If pure it is not affected by permuriate of iron, nor 
nitric acid. When morphia and narcotine are crystallized together in 
an alcoholic solution, and when they are not quite pure, the narcotine 
forms tufts of pearly thin tabular crystals, while the morphia is in short 
thick adamantine prismatic crystals. 

d, Codeine differs from morphia and narcotine in being moderately 
soluble in water and from this solution it may be obtained in large crys- 
tals tending to the form of octahedrons. 

~ e. In cases of poisoning by tincture of opium, it is difficult to detect 
it, if it has lain in the stomach a few hours. 

f. A mixture of equal parts of strong aqua-ammonia, and alcohol will 
produce in laudanum a crystalline precipitate of morphia in a few 
hours. This precipitate of morphia may by being twice dissolved in 
acetic acid, and twice precipitated by ammonia be obtained quite white. 


12. ACID nilric, detects (a) resin; (4) starch; (c) nitrogen; (a) 
uric acid ; (e) iron from steel ; (f) tin; (g) carbonic acid. 

a. Resin. When concentrated nitric acid is digested repeatedly 
with gum, mucilage, gluten, jelly, extract, gum-resin, or other immedi- 
ate vegetable product, it is partly converted into oxalic acid, but resin 
is not. The resin results as a pale orange coloured mass, soluble in 
water, but possessing no resinous properties, see 1 and 108, 

b. Starch. If a vegetable substance is digested for some days in 
dilute nitric acid ; on the addition of alcohol, starch will be precipitated 
if present, see 113 a. 

c. Nitrogen. This gas is set at liberty whenanimal matter is digest- 
ed with nitric acid. 

d. Uric acid is detected in the analysis of urine by a pink or rose 
colour on the addition of nitricacid. If a little of the solution contain- 
ing the nitric acid be evaporated to dryness in a watch glass over a spirit 
lamp, a beautiful purple colour is produced, which is improved by the 
addition of water. 

e. Dilute nitric acid dropt on iron produces a grey spot, but on 
steel, a black spot, see 114. 
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f. Tin is precipitated by nitric acid in the state of pure oxide. 
gy. Carbonic acid is liberated with effervescence by nitric acid, in the 
Same manner as by muriatic, or sulphuric acid. See 11 e, and 18 g. 


14. ACID nitric detected. If a solution contain nitric acid free or 
én combination with a base, tt will ‘not by itself dissolve gold leaf, but on the 
addition of muriatic acid the gold will be dissolved, nitro-muriatic acid being 
Jormed. Merphia turns nitric acid of a beautiful orange red colour. Nitrate 
salts deflagrate when thrown on red-hot charcoal. Nitrates are also de- 
tected by sulphuric acid, see 18 a. Strong sulphuric acid and copper 
filings being put into a test tube witha nitrate salt, the acid will be 
detected by the disengagement of orange-yellow vapours. 

a. Nitric acid should be as limpid as water and be kept in a dark 
place to prevent its conversion into the nitrous kind. It may be adul- 
terated with sulphuric, or muriatic acid, either of which may be detected 
by the proper tests: see 40, and 108. 

6. Concentrated nitric acid has a specific gravity of 1°500, but it is 
celd om found so heavy. 


15. ACID oxalic, detects lime producing a white precipitate of 
oxalate of lime. See 35,44,72. See 35 for precautions in using the 
test of oxalic acid for lime. Many of tlie metals are acted on by this 
test; see table of re-agents. If nitrate of silver be dropped into a 
solution of oxalic acid, a white precipitate of oxalate of silver occurs, 
which being collected on a filter, dried, and heated, first becomes brown 
on the edges, then fulminates and is dispersed. 

a. Oxalic acid oxidizes lead, copper, iron, tin, bismuth, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc and manganese. It also combines with alkalies, earths, and metal- 
lic oxides and forms salts known by the name of oxalates. 

6. Oxalice acid is detected by muriate (or hydrochlorate) of lime, 
producing a white precipitate of oxalate of lime, soluble in nitric acid ; 
which distinguishes it from sulphate of lime. Onthe other hand oxa- 
late of lime is not soluble in a small quantity of muriatic acid, and this 
distinguishes it from the tartrate, citrate, carbonate and phosphate of 
lime. Sulphate of copper gives a faint bluish white or greenish white 
precipitate of oxalate of copper, not soluble in a small, but soluble in a 
large quantity of muriatic acid. Its insolubility upon adding a few 
drops only of muriatic acid distinguishes it from the carbonate and 
phosphate of copper. Nitrate of silver produces a detonating precipi- 
tate as before mentioned, which is a good distinctive test of oxalic acid. 
The citrate and tartrate of silver become brown aid froth up, and the 


e 
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former deflagrates on applying sufficient heat, but neither of them ful- 
minates like the oxalate of silver. 


16, ACID prussic; see 10, 


17. AcID phosphoric is detected by proto-nitrate of mercury which 
produces a precipitate of phosphate of mercury; by acetate of lead 
which gives a white precipitate; and by nitrate of silver which yields 
| ayellow precipitate. All these precipitates are soluble in nitric acid. 
| No alkali, or alkaline earth should be present, see 83 e. The detection 
of phosphoric acid is frequently attended with difficulty. 

a. Solutions of the neutral phosphates of alkalies produce precipi- 
tates with the muriates of barytes, and lime; and with lime water and 
barytes water. These precipitates are soluble in muriatic and nitric 
acids; and in solutions of ammoniacal salts. 


as. acrp swlphuric, (see 116) detects (a). The acids in combina- 
tion with salts; (6), barytes; (c), strontian; (d), lime; (e), lead; 
(f), mercury; (g), carbonic acid; (f) vegetable or carbonaceous 
matter. 

a. The salt to be examined should be in the solid state or near- 
ly so: it is to be pounded and covered with sulphuric acid, and 
heat is then to be employed. If the salt isa nitrate, the nitric acid 
will be evolved in white vapours without effervescence, and if 
copper filings be added, red vapours accompanied with effervescence 
will be disengaged. Seel4. Ifthe salt be a muriate, the muriatic 
} acid will be driven off in white vapours, which will form adense white 
cloud round a rod held in them, if it be first dipped in ammonia. See 11 d, 

98 6. Acetic acid will be discovered by the vapours smelling like 
; vinegar, see 1. Fluoric acid is driven off in poisonous fumes, which 
must not be inhaled, and which corrode glass if it be held in or over 
them for a few minutes, see 54. The whole of the foregoing indica- 
} tions may be confirmed by other tests. 

_ 6. Baryta detects andis detected by sulphuric acid either free, or in 
" combination, as in the state of sulphates, by the production of a white 
! hy precipitate, see 40, and 1l5e. 

| i ¢. Strontia is affected in the same manner as barytes, see 40, and 115. 
| Fe d. Lime is detected by sulphuric acid, but the solution should be 
i concentrated,—oxalate of ammonia is a better test for lime, see 35,44,72. 
EA e. Lead gives a white precipitate of sulphate of lead, when tested 
| sulphuric acid, see 69. 
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f. Mercury also gives a white precipitate with sulphuric acid, which } 
becomes yellow when boiled. But there are other more useful tests 
for mercury, see 82. 

g. Carbonic acid is discovered by its effervescence on adding sul-— 
phuric acid, in the same manner as before mentioned under the head of | 
muriatie acid. 

4. When water containing vegetable or carbonaceous matter is eva- | 
porated after adding sulphuric acid, it acquires a distinct brown colour, 
which becomes deeper as the liquid becomes more concentrated. 


19. ACID fartaric distinguishes potash from soda. The solution 
must be concentrated, and the tartaric acid be added in excess. With } 
potash it produces a precipitate of bi-tartrate of potash, or cream of — 
tartar; with soda it produces no precipitate. 

a. To detect tartaric acid; add to a solution which must be concen- 
trated an excess of lime water, anda precipitate will be formed which — 
is soluble in a small quantity of ammonia:—or add carbonate of potash | 
which will precipitate tartrate of potash, or cream of tartar. ; 


29. ACID uric, see 13, d for its detection. 


21. acrps free, are detected by litmus or. turmeric paper, or by | 
tinctures or solutions of litmus and turmeric; but the litmus test is not | 
universally distinctive, see 77. Acids in combination with salts and other 
bases, are discovered by a variety of tests, see all the foregoing articles. — 


22, ALBUMEN is detected by the per-muriate of mercury, see 
53. It is also indicated by the muriates of gold, and tin; by sub-ace- ~ 
tate of lead, and nitrate of silver; but these tests are not decisive, as — 
they are affected by other substances, see 87. Whena liquid contain- | 
ing albumen is submitted to galvanism (which is considered a most — 
delicate test) it coagulates on the wire connected with the positive pole 
of the battery, and pure soda is found at the negative wire. | j 

a. The precipitate by the per-chloride of mercury is soluble in acetic © 
acid, and is not altered by boiling. Sulphate of copper added to the 
solution produces a green, and chloride of iron, a yellowish-brown pre- Wy 
cipitate. 

b. An excess of sulphate of copper completely precipitates albumen — 
of a green colour, which is dissolved by an excess of albumen. Am- 


monia dissolves this precipitate forming a dark blue solution. Potash 


produces a violet solution. A solution of carbonate of soda dissolves it 


completely, occasioning a violet colour. Potashthrows down the cop. - 
‘ per, but in the filtered liquor, no sulphuric acid can be detected. The 
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precipitate consists of albumen and _protoxide of copper ; the per cente 
age of the oxide being about 1°65. 


¢. Albumen is not precipitated by phosphoric nor by acetic acid. 
1 


d. Lf water containing rys5 of its weight of albumen be boiled, it 
will be rendered perceptibly opaque. This is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and sufficiently delicate for practical purposes. 

e. Ferrocyanate of potash is a delicate test also, but aslight excess 
of acetic acid should be previously added. 


23. ALCOHOL is useful in analysis, and for making tinctures. Its 
strength is known by its specific gravity, which in the strongest is about 
0.800. It detects the adulteration of volatile or essential oils with fixed 
oils, thus; mix a few drops of oil of almonds, or of olives, with any es« 
sential oil, say oil of lavender,and pouraleohol on the mixiure; the es- 
sential oil will dissolvein the spirit, but the fixed oil will not. Pour off 
the alcholic solution, and add thereto distilled water; the water will 
unite with the alcohol, and set the essential oil at liberty, which may be 
thus obtained pure and freed from the adulterated oil. See 73 regarding 
the action of alcohol with acids, and ethers. 

a. Alcohol dissolves soap, vegetable extract, sugar, oxalic, cam- 
phoric, tartaric, gallic and benzoic acids, volatile oils, resins, balsams ; 
fixed oils it dissolves but sparingly except castor oil which it dissolves 
in considerable quantity. It combines with sulphur, phosphorous, and 
the pure alkalies, but not with their carbonates, nor when pure with any 
of the earths. Some salts in solution particularly sulphates are preci- 
pitated on the addition of alcohol; by this means salts insoluble in al- 
cohol are sometimes separated in chemical analysis. 

6. When alcohol is set on fire, mingled with boracic acid, the flame 
is green; with nitre, common salt, and the salts of barytes the flame is 
yellow: with strontia, rose-red ; with salts of copper, a greenish hue ; 
anda red colour with the salts of lime and lithia. 

24. ALKALIES and their carbonates, may be detected by litmus 
pauper, see 78. Potash is distinguished from soda by the tests, Nos, 
19.97.110. Alkalies and their carbonates act on almost all the metals, sa 
that they are not discriminative tests, but are useful auxiliaries. See 
table of re-agents. 


25. ALUMINA, muriate of, detects carbonate of magnesia in so- 
lution. Ifan alkali be present it must first be neutralized. 


26. ALUMINA if pure is white, but is often yellowish and homy 
when obtained by gently drying the hydrate of alumina. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in acids if it has not been ignited. After ignition 
it is best dissolved by digestion in concentrated muriatie acid, diluted 
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with avery small proportion of water—no free acid produces a precipi- 
tate in aluminous salts. 

Poiash produces in neutral solutions a bulky precipitate of the hy- 
drate of alumina soluble in excess of the potash. Muriate ef ammonia 
Gf the precipitate be re-dissolved by the potash) produces in such so- 
lution a precipitate of alumina.  ‘ 

Ammonia givesa voluminous precipitate insoluble in an excess of 
the ammonia. ‘The presence of muriate of ammonia does not prevent 
the production of this precipitate, (see 34) nor yet of the precipitates 
by the following re-agents, on which account salts of alumina cannot be 
mistaken for those of magnesia. | 


Carbonate of potash... 
Carbonate of ammonia 
Phosphate of soda.... 


A voluminous precipitate soluble in acids, 
and ina solution of potash. 


Oxalie acid, neutral oxalates, prussiate of potash, tartaric acid, 
Liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphureited hydrogen gas produce | 
no precipitates. . 

fTydrosulphuret of ammonia produces a previpitate of pure alumina | 
and so does muriate of ammonia, see 34 and 36. } 

a. Aluminous minerals before the blow-pipe on charcoal produce | 
a blue flame if moistened with nitrate of cobalt. / | 

b. Salts of alumina are distinguished by asweet astringent taste. 
They are not precipitated by oxalate of. ammonia, nor tartaric acid, 
which distinguishes them from salts of yttria ; nor by tincture of galls, 
or prussiate of potash, in which they differ from the salts of yttria and of 
glucina. If sulphuric acid,and then sulphate of potash be dropped into a 
solution ofalumina, or its salts, and the liquid be allowed to repose, crys. | 
tals of alum soon make their appearance. 

e. Solutions of alumina are distinguished from those of alkaline 
salts by producing a white precipitate with ammonia : from solutions, of 
barytes,stronia,and lime by a white precipitate with ammonia,and no pre- 
cipitate with sulphuric acid which produces a precipitate in those earths | 
except in the case of dilute solutions oflime. Alumina is distinguish< — 
ed from magnesia in solution by its behaviour with potash, and muriate 
of ammonia. In neutral aluminous solutions, “potash produces a 
bulky precipitate, which wholly re-dissolves in an excess of potash ; 
and in such a solution of alumina in potash, muriate of ammonia 
produces a precipitate of alumina. mei from glneina, see 
D7, @. 

d. The hydrate requires very careful washing ahi long continued 
heat in drying for quantitative analysis. 


Fas 
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27. AMmimrowra, detects copper, turning the solution blue. Am- 
monia acts on a great number of the metals. See table of re-agents. J¢ 
is detected by muriatic acid, see 11, d. Pure liquid ammonia is liable to 
attract carbonic acid from the atmosphere, but this acid may be detected 
by baryta, see 40, or lime water, see 75. 

a. Ammonia is acted on by a_ spirituous solution of chloride of pla- 
iinum, and by sulphate of alumina in the same manner as:potash is, 
namely, the former produces a bright yellow precipitate, and the latter 
produces erystals of alum, if the solution be acid, and concentrated. 
‘Tartaric acid produces in concentrated solutions of ammonia a crystal- 
Ime precipitate of itartrate of ammonia. Hydrofluosilicic acid preci- 
pliates its own silica in solutions of ammonia, but it must not be add- 
ed tosaturation, the ammonia must be in excess,otherwise no precipitate 
is produced. 

b. When dry ammoniacal salts or concentrated solutions of them; and 
caustic or carbonated alkalies, or earths are triturated together, an imme- 
diate odour of ummonia escapes; and the presence of ammonia ts inj aile- 
bly detected by presenting to the mass, or the liquid, a rod dipped in rather 
strong, but not fuming muriatic acid. 

c. It is of the greatest importance to be aware of the remarkable pro- 
perty possessed by ammonia of forming triple salts with earths and 
metallic oxides, as is the case when the sulphates of magnesia, lime, 
and iron, occur together. 

d. \fa mineral water contain free carbonic acid, or carbonate of mag. 
nesia, and carbonate of lime, the addition of ammonia will take up part 
of the carbonic acid, and the carbonate of ammonia thus formed will 
throw down carbonate of lime. : 

e. Liquid ammonia dissolves several of the metallic oxides, and with 
some of them forms erystallizable compounds. It dissolves the oxides 
of silver, copper, zinc, arsenic, antimony and tellurium: the protoxides 
of iron, cobalt, and nickel; and the peroxides of tin, mercury, gold, and 
palladium. These compounds are all decomposed by heat. The com- 
pounds of ammonia with the-oxides of gold, silver, and platinum deto- 
nate when heated, and the oxide and ammonia are both decomposed. 


28. AMMONEA, sults of, are detected, (a) by corrosive subli- 
mate; (0), by heat; (c), by caustic potash, and some other tests. 


a. Toa neutral solution of an ammoniacal salt, add a drop of any alka- 
li; the solution of corrosive sublimate or perchloride of mercury then 
added, becomes a delicate test for ammonia by producing a white pre- 
cipitate. 

6, Heut liberates the. ammonia in an ammoniacal salt, and the ammo= 
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nia may be detected by holding arod dipped in muriatic acid in the va- : 
pour. See ll, d. and 27 0. 

e Caustic potash proluces, when added to an ammoniacal salt, the 
odour of ammonia. This distinguishes these salts from other alkaline 
salts. See 27, 6. Chloride of platinum detects salts of ammonia by a 
yellow precipitate of very small érystals, but as it acts also on salts of 
potash, the one may be mistaken for the other, if the chloride of 
platinum test, only, be employed. Ammoniacal salts are not precipila- 
ted by infusion of nut galls, nor by prussiate of potash. 

d. If toan ammoniacal salt dissolved in water a little of any salt 
containing magnesia be added, and afterwards phosphate of soda be 
dropped in, a copious white precipitate falls. 


29: amMmonra, benzoate of, is an excellent test for separating iron 
from manganese when together in one solution, which should be ac- 
curately rendered neutral. It also liberates iron from all earthy 
salts, and from nickel, cobalt, zinc and some other metals, 


30, AMMONIA, carbonate of, detects copper, turning the solution 
blue, when neutral. This test acts, generally speaking, like am- 
monia. See table of re-agents. Carbonate of ammonia in its solid 
state should be entirely volatilized by heat. It may contain impu- 
rities, and may be examined in the same manner if used as a test 
as carbonate of potash, see 98, d. 


31. AMMONIA, fluaie of, detects lime, but the oxalate of ammo- 
nia is a more common test, though Dr. Henry says, he finds the 
fluate of ammonia to be the most delicate. 


32. AMMONIA, ferrocyanate of, this test is of use only in the 
analysis of saline substances. It may happen, for example, that a fluid 
contains neutral salts with alkaline bases, together with metallic salts. 
In this case ferrocyanate of potash cannot be well applied to separate 
the metallic salts, because it then would be difficult to ascertain whether 
the alkaline salts were originally present in the solution or not; but if 
ferrocyanate of ammonia be employed, no ambiguity can result; for the 
metallic salts need only be precipitated by this test, and the earths by bi- 
carbonate of ammonia, in a temperature of 180°, or upwards, in order to 
ensure the decomposition of magnesian Salts, which this carbonate does 
not effect in the cold. Theliquor may then beseparated by filtration, 
and boiled to dryness, and the dry mass exposed to such a heat as is 
sufficient to expel the ammoniacal salts. This appljeation of heat will 
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Parive off, also, any excess of the ammoniacal carbonate, which might 
have retained in solution, either yttria, glucina, or zirconia. The alkaw 
Iine salts may be separated from these earths, by boiling the mixture in 
water, and filtering and evaporating it. The salts, with bases of fixed 
alkalies, will remain unvolatilized. By this process, indeed, it will be 
impossible to ascertain whether ammoriacal salts were originally pre- 
sent; but this may be easily learned, by adding to the salt under exa- 
mination, before its solution in water, potash; which, if ammonia be 
contained in the salt, will produce the peculiar smell of that alkali. 


33. AMMONTA, hydro-sulphuret of. ‘This test acts on a great num- 
ber of the metals. See the tables of re-agents. 


34. aAmmonza, lydro-chlorate, or muriate of, or sal-ammoniac, de- 
tects platinum, producing a bright yellow precipitate, if the platinum 
be pure. Ifa solution contain both gold and platinum, the gold may 
be precipitated by green sulphate of iron, see 67, and the platinum by 
muriate of ammonia. This test separates alumina from its alkaline so- 
lutions; the alkali combines with the muriatic acid, and the liberated 
ammonia determines the precipitation of the alumina, which after being 
washed and dried, is perfectly pure. 

a. Muriate of ammonia dissolves more or less of all the earthy car- 
bonates when both are together in solution. See pages 95, 178 and 333, 
of the London and Edinburgh Journal of Science, A. D. 1837, for its 
action on metals. 

6. Sulphate of lead is completely decomposed by a solution of muri- 
ate of ammonia; which alsoacts upon silver with the assistance of air 
and dissolvesit. Muriate of silver is partially dissolved by a concen- 
trated solution of muriate of ammonia, and is still further acted on if 
boiled. 

e. Sal-ammoniac or muriate of ammonia used as a test, ought to be 
entirely volatilized by a low heat, when laid on a heated iron; if sul- 
phate of ammonia be also present init, it may be detected by baryta, 
see 40. 


35 AMmonrA, oxalate of, is a capital test for detecting lime which 
it is said to indicate, if lime be diluted to the extent of 24,000 times its 
weight in water. It also occasions a cloudiness with magnesia, but the 
magnesia does not precipitate till it has stood for several hours. In using 

this test or oxalic acid, if a mineral acid be present, it must be neutra= 
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lized; if baryta or strontia be present, they must both be removed preview |i 
ously by sulphuric acid. The following numbers should also be referred 
to, as sulphuric acid acts on solutions of lime, as well as on baryta and 
strontia; 18,6,c,d: 40: 44: 72: 115. The presence of other earths in 
solution along with lime impedes decomposition by oxalic acid, and the 
oxalates. Thus a watery solution of sulphate of magnesia and sulphate 


of lime is not precipitated by these tests. 


36. AMMONIA, succinate of, acts like the succinate of soda, which 
detects the peroxide, but not the protoxide of iron, occasioning a brown 
precipitate. It precipitates also alumina, if the solution be not too acid. 
Succinate of ammonia throws down glucina, zirconia and baryta, See 
115 c. Both the succinates are useful in separating peroxide of iron 
from the oxide of manganese; the iron however ye-dissolves inan excess 


of the precipitant. 


37. ANIMAL MATTER is detected by nitric acid, which occasions 
it, with cold digestion, to give off nitrogen. Animal matter is thus dis- 
tinguished from vegetable matter. 


38. ANWTzMIONY: solutions of the protoxide of antimony which are 
usually of a brownish yellow colour, are best and- most readily known by 
their action with hydrosulphuret of ammonia, which produces a red preci- 
pitate, completely soluble in an excess of the precipitant; and by liquid 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or sulphurctted hydrogen gas, erther of which oc- 
castons both in acid and neutral solutions, a red precipitate. If there 
should be at first merely a red colour in neutral solutions the precipitate 
is immediately produced by adding muriatic acid, or by heating the go- 
lution. 

a. Metallic zine precipitates antimony in a black metallic powder. 
Tin also precipitates it. 

6. Before the blow-pipe with soda, the salts of antimony are reduced 
in the inner flame, and the bead of metallic antimony remains long in the 
melted state after being removed from the flame, and gives offa thick 
white smoke. Afterwards the bead is covered with a net work of crys- 
tals of protoxide of antimony. 

e. Potash, ammonia, carbonate and bicarbonate of potash, carbonate 
of soda, phosphate of soda, oxalic acid, gallic acid, prussiate of potass, all 
produce a white precipitate insoluble in excess of the precipitant. Wa- 

ter produces a white precipitate which is a disalt. 

d. Neither nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, nor carbonic acid forms 


« 
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Salts with protoxide of antimony, at least we are not acquainted at pre- 
sent with any such combinations. 


39. ARSENIC is detected (2),by nitrate of silver;(b),sulphate of cop- 
per; (c), sulphuretted hydrogen; (d), soda; (e), iron. It is also pre- 
cipitated by salts of lead and by limé water; the precipitates being 
white. 

a. By nitrate of silver, which gives a yellow precipitate in arsenites, 
and a brown precipitate in arseniates, but the solution ought to be 
slightly alkaline. This test however must not by itself be considered 
‘decisive, as it is acted on by many other substances. 

6. By sulphate of copper or by acetate of copper, both of which give 
green precipitates, but in this case a little carbonated alkali must be 
present in solution. 


e. By sulphuretted hydrogen, which produces a bright yellow colour 
in acidulated solutions of arsenic, but a precipitate does not form till 
after long standing. 

d. By soda. If arsenic mixed with a little soda be submitted to the 
action of the blow-pipe, a smell of garlic occurs. 

e. The red-acetate of iron detects arsenic by forming a bright yellow 
deposit. Pure hydrate of iron recently made and suspended in water, 
completely precipitates arsenious acid, 

Ff. Note. There is much difficulty in detecting small quantities of 
arsenic, and much caution is required lest false conclusions should 
be formed; especially in investigations connected with cases of 
poisoning. The garlic like smell by heat is a good criterion, and 
still better if confirmed in the following manner. Mix the substance sup- 
_ posed to contain arsenie with fresh made charcoal, or with black flux, in 

asmall glass.tube; submit it to heat, and if arsenic be present it will 

sublime to the upper part of the tube, where it will be deposited and 
may be recognized by its steel coloured lustre. The open end of the 
tube must be loosely stopped with a piece of cotton, or other porous 
substitute, see 2, a: and the remainder of this article. 

g- The following method for detecting arsenic has been published 
by professor O’Shaughnessy at Calcutta. See Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, February 1839. Also Jameson’s Journal No. 42, or 
the Arcana of Science for 1837. 

h. The beautiful process invented by Mr. Marsh of Woolwich, for 
' the detection of minute quantities of arsenical poison consists in placing 
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the suspected substance in very dilute sulphuric acid, and introducing | 
a slip of pure zinc. The hydrogen is evolved in combination with the } 
metallic arsenic, and on examination presents most distinct and remark- 
able phenomena. If ignited, the flame is of a leaden blue colour, and 
diffuses a powerful smell of garlic and a dense white smoke. If the 
flame be reduced to the size of a’pea and applied to the interior of a thin 
glass tube, a crust of metallic arsenic is formed in the tube, surround- 
ed bya white ring of arsenious acid. To this, by a little dexterous 
management, the several tests may be applied. namely the ammoniacal 
nitrates of silver and copper, and the sulphuretted hydrogen gas. But 
this process is not entirely distinctive of a’/ the arsenical poisons; and | 
tartarized antimony gives almost the same indications upon testing, as 
the arsenical solutions. 

k. Dr. O’Shaughnessy examined the contents of the stomach ofa 
young woman who had been poisoned with crystallized yellow orpi- 
ment, (sulphuret of arsenic) but the yellow powder which was se- 
parated from the contents of the stomach when treated \by the — 
above process gave no indication whitever of the presence of arsen- 
ic. He then converted the sulphuret into an oxide, namely, by boiling 
the yellow matter with a few drops of nitric acid, and after the sulphu- 
ret was thus converted into arsenious acil, the process, when applied 
gave its proper indications. In examinations by this process the Pro- 
fessor therefore recommends that the insoluble contents of the stomach 
or a part of these contents in cases of poisoning, should be boiled ina 
capsule of glass or porcelain with small quantities of nitric acid until 
red fumes are no longer given off. The mass should then be diluted 
with water, neutralized with carbonate of potash or soda, and lastly ex- 
amined by Marsh’s process. 

m. With respect to the indications of tartarized antimony, or tartar 
emetic, Dr. O’Shaughnessy suggests that the encrusted tube when cold 
should be moistened witha solution of nitrate of silver in distilled 
water, and then be held over the mouth ofa bottle containing strong 
ammonia, so that the vapour may traverse the tube. Ifthe crust be 4 
arsenical it instantly assumes a vivid canary colour, owing to the forma- 
tion of arsenite of silver; but no such effect is produced by antimonial 7 
compounds. ‘This test therefore affords a simple and conclusive check 
on Marsh’s process. 

nm, ote-—The zinc of commerce often contains arsenic: the zine 
used should therefore be tested; and the same zine should not be — 
twice used for the same purpose. ; 

393. BARYTES or Baryta,when pure is ofa gredish white colour,and 
very friable. It slakes like lime, falling into a powder with heat 


Pure caustic potash 
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when a little water is poured upon it. Solution of barytes in water 
has a caustic taste; and turns reddened litmus paper blue. Pure bary- 
tes does not fuse ata red heat. The following tests discover barytes, 
as well as its salts, see also 36. 

Sulphuric acid produces... { A white mrecpinte in ory. ate so 
. After some time a crystalline preeipi- 
Hydrofluostlicie acid .....+. {i which is almost insoluble in free mu- 
riatic oy nitric acid. 

| A voluminous precipitate which al- 


most disappears on adding a quantity of 
water. 
Caustic ammonia......+++....+.No precipitate. 


Carbonate of potash 
Carbonate of ammonia 
Neutral phosphate of soda 


Bridie wed | No precipitate. But +f the solution be 


ecseteereae 


A white precipitate soluble in nitric 
or muriatic acid, 


eye alate of potash strong and ammonia be added, a precipi- 
P tate occurs, 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
Prussiate of potash bx precipitate. 
Red prussiate of polash 
a. To detect the presence of barytes in sulphate of barytes, a portion 

is boiled in a solution of carbonate of potash or soda and filtered. The 
insoluble remainder is treated with muriatic acid, the solution is filter- 
ed, and then tested with dilute sulphuric acid which produces a preci- 
pitate. The sulphate of strontian is insoluble in acids. The muriatic 
solution, supposing both baryta and strontian to be present may alsogbe 
dilated with water, filtered, and hydrofiuosilicic acid be added: the 
barytes will be precipitated as shewn above; but the strontian will 
not be affected. By this test sulphate of barytes may be discriminated 
from sulphate of strontian, see 40 d, 115 3, d, e. 

_ 6. Baryta is precipitated white by phosphates and oxalates (see the 
test, oxalic acid in this article); pale lemon yellow by chromates, and 


_ white by carbonates, see 40 h. 


c. Barytes, strontites, lime, and magnesia are found always combined 


with acids, which are generally the carbonic, sulphuric, fluoric, boracic 
and phosphoric. 


40. BARYTA, soluiton of ; und the acetate; muriate; and nitrate 


of barytes. These four tests act alike namely detecting sulphuric acid, 
either free or in combination ; and also carbonic acid. They produce a 


white precipitate in either case; but the sulphuric precipitate is imsoe> 
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-luble while the carbonic precipitate is soluble in weak muriatic, or nitric 
acid. Suppose sulphate of potash and carbonate of potash to exist 
together in solution; on adding any one of the baryta tests, a white 
precipitate will fall of sulphate, and carbonate of barytes mingled toge- 
ther. They may be separated and their weights ascertained thus. 
Wash the precipitate with pure water, dry, and weigh it. Then add 
dilute muriatic or nitric acid, and the carbonate of barytes will dissolve 
with effervescence; the sulphate will remain untouched. The sulphate 
washed, and dried, will give its own weight, and the difference between 
the weight of the sulphate, and the original weight, will be the weight 
of the carbonate. 

a. Solution of barytes, or barytic water is made by dissolving pure 
baryta in distilled water. It may be employed to separate baryta from 
strontia in a neutral solution ; the baryta having a stronger affinity for 
acids will be taken up, and the strontia will be precipitated. As barytic 
water soon spoils, it should be used fresh. 

5. Baryta and its combinations are poisonous. A considerable num- 
ber of its salts are insoluble in water. 

¢. Baryta in solution is distinguished from the alkalies by its pro- 
ducing a white precipitate with carbonated alkalies, and with dilute 
sulphuric acid. ¢ 

d. ‘To distinguish barytes from strontia, dip a piece of paper in the 
solution. Barytes burns yellow ; strontia red, see 115 c. To distinguish 
barytes from lime, see 44, 72 d, and 79 d. 

e. Baryta, acting on carbonic acid, is of course equally acted on and 
decomposed by the carbonated alkalies: but in this case their precipi- 
tate as before shown in this article is soluble with effervescence by 
dilute acid, either nitric or muriatic. Both the nitrate and muriate of 
baryta are soluble in water, the sulphate is not. 

Jj. Ithas been remarked by Berzelius, that when sulphuric acid is 
precipitated from some of the weaker bases by a barytic salt, the preci- 
pitated sulphate of baryta is combined with a portion of those bases. 
Thus when sulphate of iron or copper is decomposed by muriate of 
baryta, the sulphate of baryta, when dried and calcined, assumes a red- 
dish colour in the first case, or a yellowish green in the second. In order, 
therefore, to determiue with precision the quantity of sulphuric acid, 
it is necessary to remove the excess of oxide by some acid in which it 
is soluble. 

g- By the cautious addition of acetate of baryta, as long as it occa- 
sions any precipitate, all the sulphates existing in any solution are de- 
composed, and their bases are obtained united with acetic acid. By 
evaporating the liquid to dryness, and calcining the residuum, the ace- 
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tie acid is destroyed, and the bases of these salts may be obtained se- 


parate, or combined only with carbonic acid, and in this state may be 
recognised by properties which are more characteristic than those be- 
longing to ‘them in a state of more energetic combination. In this 
way the alkaline bases may be obtained separately from the earthy 
ones ; for the addition of water to the incinerated mass takes up the 
former, and leaves the latter. 

h. Phosphoric and oxalic salts occasion a precipitate also, with bary- 
tic solutions, which is soluble in dilute muriatic and nitric acids with- 
out effervescence. See the last article b. 


41. BrismMuUTEH, the salts of bismuth may be recognized by water pre- 
cipitating them; by the precipitate becoming black by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and by a black precipitate with hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 
Before the blow-pipe they fuse easily into a brittle bution, which flies to 
pieces under the hammer ; the charcoal becoming coated with a yellow pows 
der. They are distinguished from lead by giving no precipitates with 
sulphuric acid ; and by the brittleness of the fused globules from the 
blow-pipe. 

a, Carbonate of baryta perfectly separates the oxide of bismuth in 
cold solutions from peroxide of copper, and from lead, manganese, and 
nickel. The carbonates of lime and magnesia also precipitate bismuth 
whether in hot or cold solutions. See 69, c. 

b. “The following tests tend further to discriminate bismuth. 

Potash, ammonia, earbunate of potash, and earbonate of ammonia— 
produce white precipitates insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. 

Phosphate of soda, a white precipitate. 

Oxalic acid : no immediate precipitate but after some time a crystal- 
line precipitate is perceptible. 

Prussiate of potash ; white precipitate insoluble in muriatie acid. 

Red prussiate of potash ; pale yellow precipitate soluble in muriatic 
acid, 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia ; liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas in a current, produce a black precipitate; but if 


-the bismuth be in small quantity a dark brown precipitate. 


Metallic zinc. A black spongy precipitate. 
c. Solutions of the salts of oxide of bismuth redden litmus paper. 


42. BRAZILWOOD PAPER. See litmus 77, which may be used 
as a substitute. 


) 
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43. capywitum, Solutions of cadmium are recoonized by their 
giving yellow precipitates with liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, or witha 
current of hydrogengas. This precipitate resembles orpiment, but it 
may be distineuished by the facility with which it dissolves in muria- 
tic acid and by its bearing a red heat without being altered, Before 
the blow pipe, with soda, the salts of cadmium coat the charcoal with 
a brownish red or orange coloured powder. 

a. A-considerable number of the salts of cadmium are soluble in 
water, and the solutions are colourless, or have a slight yellow tinge. 
The insoluble salts are white powders, and dissolve in acids. 

b. The pure oxide of cadmium gives a reddish brown powder. The 
hydrated oxide is white. The oxide is soluble in ammonia and easily 
dissolves in acids, and acts towards re-agents as follows. 

c. Potash, carbonate of potash, and carbonate of ammonia produce a 
white precipitate, and hydrosulphuret of ammonia, in neutral solutions, 
a yellow precipitate; all of which precipitates are insoluble in an ex- 
cess of the precipitant. Henry says, the fixed alkalies throw downa 
white hydrated oxide soluble in ammonia. Prussiate of potash and 
oxalate of ammonia cause a white sediment. 

d. Ammonia produces in neutral solutions a white precipitate, 
easily soluble in an excess of ammonia; oxalic acid does the same. 

e. Solutions of the neutral cadmium salts redden litmus paper. 

f. A plate of zinc immersed in a solution of cadmium precipi- 
tates it in dendritical leaves ; or according to others in grey coloured 
spangles. 

g. Cadmium resembles tin very nearly, in colour, lustre, and the 
sound it emits when bent. It melts below a red-heat, and volatilizes 
at a heat not much greater than that which volatilizes mercury ; 
it condenses in drops. 


44. CaLcium, limeis detected by oxalate of ammonia, oxalic acid, 
or bin-oxalate of potash, all of which produce a white precipitate of oxa- 
late of lime which ts soluble in nitric acid ;—the precipitation ts assisted by 
the addition of ammoniato neutralize any free acid. See 15,35,72. Sulphu- 
rie acid, and the carbonated alkalies, and phosphate of scda, also de- 
tect lime, but not so satisfactorily as oxalic acid, or the oxalates. 

a. Calcareous salts are, in concentrated solutions, distinguished from 
alkaline salts by giving a white precipitate with carbonate of potash; or 
dilute sulphuric acid. Lime is distinguished from barytes by its giving 
no precipitate with hydrofluosilicie acid. See 40, (2b; 79d. 


€ 
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6. A concentrated solution of lime is acted on as follows by the uns 


dermentioned tests. 

Carbonate of potash; or potash. Dense white flocculent precipitate. 

Sulphuric acid. Dense white powdery precipitate. 

Ozalic acid. Dense white cloud which precipitates more slowly 
than the others. 

¢. Hydrochlorate of lime in crystals deliquesces, hydrochlorate of bas 
ryta does not. The crystals of the latter are four sided tables, the 


_erystals of hydrochlorate of strontian are delicate six sided prisms. 


These characteristics may assist in distinguishing barytes, lime, and 
strontia, from one another: see 72e, and 79 d. 


45. CARBONATE of lime and some other carbonates, are useful in 
analysis to separate different substances, see 65 c, d; 69 ¢. 

Ks. Carbonates are sometimes not acted on by acids when in com- 
bination with alcohol and ether, see 73. 


46. CERIUM gives with the following tests the indications speci- 
fied opposite to each. 

i A white voluminous precipitate; in- 

ME ape soluble in excess of the precipitant. 


The same; gelatinous. Insoluble in 
an excess of ammonia. 


Carbonate of potash : The same; soluble in excess of preci- 


Beate ey 


Ammonia... Been ask § 


Carbonate of ammonia pitant, but precipitated if boiled. 


White precipitate in neutral solutions, 
soluble in nitric and muriatic acid. 


Ozalee acid.......... te ee Wii Le ACUTGY: QO. 0. do. 

: ( Crystalline precipitate, if the solution 
Sulphate of potash...... Oey ee conan dilute. 
Prussiaie of potash ..........White chalky precipitate. _ 
drosulphuret of ammonia......s...0 »ee- Do. of protoxide of cerium. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas sh Cty 
ihc ey ce asd ( No precipitate. 


Pure hydrate of cerium is white, becoming yellowish by exposure to 
the air. The neutral salts redden litmus paper. 
a. The detection of protoxide of cerium in the compounds of protox- 


ide of cerium which are insoluble in water is attended with some diffi- 


culty. The best way is to dissolve such a compound in an acid and to 


= place a crust of crystals of sulphate of potash in the solution, which 
_ will produce the double sulphate of protoxide of cerium and potash, 
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which is insoluble in a solution of sulphate of potash, and sparingly 
soluble in water. 

6. A mixture of cerium and iron may be separated, by boiling in 
oxalic acid; the iron dissolves and the cerium is left in the state of a 
white powder decomposable by heat, see 65 d. 

ce. Solutions of protoxide of cerium are distinguished from those of 
alkalies, barytes, strontian, lime and magnesia, in the same manner as 
solutions of alumina are distinguished from those substances, see 26 ¢. 
From alumina and glucina, the protoxide of cerium is distinguished by 
its insolubility in an excess of potash; from thorina, by its relation to 
heat. The latter does not become red when ignited, neither does it 
give a coloured bead when fused with borax, or microcosmic salt, before 
the blow-pipe. When this proof is made, the substance must of course 
have been freed from iron. Protoxide of cerium is distinguished from 
yttria in the same manner as from thorina, and also by its behaviour 
towards a solution of sulphate of potash. 


AJ, CHLORINE, Muriates or chlorides are detected by nitrate of 
silver which produces a white precipitate of murtate, or chloride of silver 
insoluble in nitric acid, but soluble in ammonia, and blackening in the 
light, or more quickly in the sun, see 108. Solutions of lead and mer- 
cury also detect muriatic salts, but pure chlorates are not affected by 
these tests. See 70 6, and 83 6. 

a. The precipitate by nitrate of silver is not decomposed at a red heat: 
but it melts, and upon cooling forms a crystalline, sometimes translu- 
cent mass, which cuts somewhat like horn, from which it has been call- 
ed horn-silver: if is the lunar caustic of the apothecary, which is 
soluble in water, and is then a proper test for muriatic acid. 


48, CHRomriuMm, or chromic acid, is detected by proto-nitrate of 
mercury which forms a red precipitate becoming green when strongly 
heated: also by hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, and prussiate of potass, 
both of which produce green precipitates. Rose says, prussiate of 
potass produces no precipitate. Nitrate of silver produces a carmine 
colour changing to purple, and nitrate of copper a chestnut red. See 
the tables of re-agents. 

a. The salts of chromic acid are precipitated by salts of o of 
a yellow colour: by salts of silver of a reddish brown; by protoxide 
salts of mercury of an orange colour, and this precipitate heated leaves 
protoxide of chromium. Salts of baryta produce . a lemon-yellow pre 
cipitate, When mixed with a little alcohol and nitric acid, chromic acid, 


hed 
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immediately assumes a bluish-green colour which preserves the same 
shade even after dessication. 

b. Solutions of chromium are distinguished by their green colour, which 
undergoes no alteration on being treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Chromium gives an emerald green before the blow-pipe, and imparts a 
beautiful green colour to the fluxes. This colour is discriminative ; ae 
occurs both in the inner and outer fiame, and distinguishes chromium 
from copper, which produces a green bead only in the outer flame. 


49. COBALT, Pure oxide of cobalt has a greenish grey colour , 
and both it and cobalt salts are easily detected before the blow-pipe by 
producing an intensely blue glass when mixed with 20 times its weight 
of borax. It may also be known by its solution in acid being of 
a violet red, or rose colour; by alkalies producing a precipitate 
of violet blue, and by alkaline bydro-sulphurets giving a_ black 
precipitate. Carbonate of potash produces in cobalt solutions, a red 
precipitate, which, upon being boiled becomes blue. See table of 
re-agents. 

a. The following tests act on cobalt, and produce the colours 
specified. 

Potash. Blue; after repose green: if boiled dirty pale red. 

Ammonia. Blue; more ammonia turns the precipitate green, and 


-still larger quantity dissolves the precipitateand forms a green solution. 


Carbonate of potash. Red; if boiled blue. 

Carbonate of ammonia. In neutral solutions, red; soluble in mu- 
yiate of ammonia, 

Phosphate of soda. In neutral solutions, blue. 

Prussiate of potash. Green turning grey. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia. In neutral solutions, black. 

b. Solutions of cobalt-salts are particularly distinguished from 
zinc, manganese, Zirconia, cerium, yttria, thorina, glucina, alumina, 
and the earths and alkalies, by producing a black precipitate with 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia. This precipitate is hydrosulphuret of 
cobalt. 

ce. Animpure oxide of cobalt fused with a mixture of sand and 
potassa, produces a blue glass, which, reduced to powder, is known 
in commerce by the name of salt. 

d. Neither cobalt nor nickel is precipitated by the carbonate of 
Hime or of magnesia. 
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50. COLUMBIUM. There is great difficulty in separating co- 
lumbium from other substances. The infusion of galls produces in 
solutions of columbium an orange precipitate, and the recently pre- 
pared oxide of the metal is soluble in citric, tartaric, or oxalic acid. 
The columbate of potash is crystallizable, and the oxide of the metal 
is immediately precipitated on the addition of an acid. 


51. COPPER in solution, is detected by ammonia which in small 
quantity turns it first green, then blue; but if iron be also in solution, 
it ought first to be removed. Clean iron free from rust precipitates 
metallic copper, and this distinguishes copper from nickel, for ammo- 
nia turns nickel also blue. Metallic zinc causes a black precipitate‘ 
The ammonia and tron conjointly are decisive tests. 

Potash produces a voluminous blue precipitate (hydrated oxide) 
which when boiled with an excess of potash turns black and quickly 
subsides. If the potash is insufficient, a light green precipitate occurs. 

Ammonia, in small quantity occasions a green precipitate which easily 
dissolves in more ammonia and produces a blue solution. If this solu- 
tion be boiled with caustic potash a dense black precipitate is formed. 

Carhonate of potash. A blue precipitate, rendered black by boiling. 

Carbonate of ammonia. Same as ammonia. ) 

Phosphate of soda. A greenish white precipitate soluble in ammonia 
and if potash be added, a dense black precipitate takes place on boil- 
ing. 

Oxalic acid. A greenish white precipitate. 

Prussiate of potash, A reddish brown precipitate insoluble in muri- 
tic acid. This and clean iron are trust-worthy tests, but the solution 
should be either neutral or slightly acid, anénot alkaline. 

Red prussiate of potash, a yellow green precipitate insoluble in muria- 
tic acid. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, and «a 
current of sulphuretied hydrogen gas, give black or dark brown precipi- 
tates according to the quantity of copper in solution. 

Metallic zine or tin precipitates copper black. 

Metallic iron, pure copper. 

a. Persalts of copper turn blue with ammonia; blue with potassa ; 
reddish brown with prussiate of potassa, and black with hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia. By these indications copper may be distinguished from 
other metals and from nickel, as before stated, as wellas also by its ~ 
astion with solution of potassa, and sulphuretted hydrogen: the first of ~ 
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which turns nickel apple green, bat copper blue; and the second 
produces no immediate precipitate with nickel, but with copper it does. 
The hydrated blue oxide of copper is converied to black by boiling. 

6. The greater number of the salts of copper ave soluble im water, 
and speedily acquire a blue or green colour on exposure to theair. The 
salts of sub-oxide of copper are never blue or green, but white, red, 
brown or black. — 
 ¢. The deutoxide of copper is black: it fuses on exposure toa very 
st:one heat. It readily dissolves in acids. The solution has generally 
a blue colour. The moriate solution is of an emerald sreen colour. 

d. The solutions of neutral salts of deutoxide of copper redden lit- 
mus paper. 

é. Before the blow-pipe with soda on charcoal the salts of copper are 
reduced to a metallic globu’e. With borax they give a dark green in 
the exterior, and a reddish brown colour in the interior flame. 

JF. Copper in solution may ve decisively dislinguished by the joint ac- 
tion of ammonia and clean iron. Clean iron dipped inio and remaining 
a few minutes even in a weak solution of copper, becomes coated with vt. 

g. Persalis of copper have a blue or green colour, prosalts are colour- 
less, but absorb oxygen rapidly and become blue. 


S2, coprrr, metallic detects and precipitates silver in solution. 
The solution should be somewhat acid in order to precipitate the silver 
completely. 

a. The following anolysis may be introduced here to point out the 
method of separating copper, from nickel and zine. See also 41, a. 

6. 241 grains of copper, 12 grains of zinc, and 20 grains of oxide of 
nickel were dissolved in nitromuriatic acid. The solution, strongly 
acidified with muriatic acid, was diluted with about a pint of water; 
a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was then passed through the 
solution until all the copper was precipitated ; the bisulphuret of cop- 
per thus formed, having been well washed, was acted on by nitric acid, 
which dissolved the copper and left some sulphur; after the separation 
of the latier, the solution of copper was boiled with caustic soda to 
precipitate the peroxide, which alter ignition weighed 30.4 grains 
which is equal to 24.3 grains of copper ‘The solution containing the 
zine and nickel was carefully evaporated to dryness to expel the excess 
of acid, and the residue dissolved in water acidulated with one fluid 
ounce of strong acetic acid $. G. 1.069 and warmed to assist the action. 
“When this was effected, the solution was diluted to about a pint, anda 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen was passed thiough it until the gas 
was in excess. A dingy white precipitate of sulphuret of zinc fell 
which weighed 18 grains, equal to 12 grains of metallic zinc. The 
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remainiug solution containing the nickel, after being heated to expel 
the sulphuretted hydrogen was decomposed by caustic soda; this gave 
hydrate of nickel, which, when reduced to protoxide by strong ignition, 
weighed 20.1 grains. In this experiment there was a loss of 0.2 grains 
of copper, and a surplus of 0.1 grain of oxide of nickel; errors so small 
that they are evidently those of manipulation. London and Edinburgh 
Journal, vol. 8, page 81, 1836. 

e.— Nitrate of copper is reduced by zinc, lead, cadmium, and tin: 
cobalt acts very slowly, and bismuth but imperfectly even when the 
solution is hot. The reduced copper appears with metallic Justre only 
upon cobalt, lead, and clean iron, with other metals it forms a brown, 
or black alloy. Chlcride or muriate of copper is easily decomposed by 
iron, tin, zine, cadmium, and cobalt, and slowly by lead if the solu- 
tion be not acid. The ammoniacal solution of copper is reduced only 
by zinc, iron, and cadmium, not*by tin, lead, or cobalt. Zine is by far 
the most effectual precipitant of copper. 

53. CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE called also per-muriate ; oxymuri- 
ate ; bichloride, and perchloride of mercury detects albumen and ammonia ; 
heat must be employed to separate the whole of the albumen contained 
in any solution ; it will fall down in a flocky precipitate, which when 
carefully dried will contain about 78 per cent. of albumen. To de- 
tect ammonia, see 28. Corrosive sublimate is detected by lime water, 
see 75.85. 

a. The perchloride of mercury in solution removes stains on the 
skin caused by nitrate of silver, and it also effaces the so called 
indelible ink for marking linen, the base of which is nitrate of silver, 
or the lunar caustic of the apothecary. 


54. FLUORINE /fluates, fluoric acid, these substances are detected 
by glass, thus; the fluoride, or fiuate is to be reduced to powder, and 
mixed with sulphuric acid to the thickness of paste, it may then be put 
into a leaden dish, and heated over a spirit lamp; fluorie acid will 
escape, and if glass be held over its fumes it will be thereby corroded. 
If the glass is covered with wax and tracings be marked on it down 
to the glass, etchings may be produced. The gas, or fumes of the 
acid are poisonous, and must not be inhaled. See 18, a. 


55. GALLS, éinciure of, detects tron in solution turning it black or 
purple. See 8.65. Alkaline or earthy salts, if present, influence 
the colour changing it to violet or purple. Sulphate of lime 
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makes it first whitish, and afterwards black. When the quantity 
of iron is small, as in some mineral waters, a slice of gallnut may be 
suspended inthe liquid bya silk thread fortwo or three days. The 
iron ought to be in the state of peroxide for the gall test to act imme- 
diately. Ifit be in the state of protoxide, the test does not act ull af- 
ter some time. Gall tincture acts also on other metals. See the tables 
of re-agents. 

a. By applying tincture of galls to a solution before and afier boiling, 
it may be known whether the iron is held in solution by carbonic, or 
by a mineral acid. If the tincture acts before boiling and not after- 
wards, carbonic acid isthe solvent. Ifit acts both before and after 
boiling, a mineral acid is the solvent. Ifby ihe boiling, a yellowish 
powder be precipitated, and yet the gall tincture continues afterwards 
to discolour the solution, the iron, as often happens, is held in solution 
by both carbonic, and a mineral avid. 


56. GELATINE, see jelly. 


57. GLUCINA is detected by the carbonated alkalies. See the ta- 
bles of re-agents. Salts of glucina are not precipitated by oxalate of 
ammonia, nor tartrate of potash, which distinguishes them from the 
salts of yttria. The tests for alumina act in the same manner with glu- 
cina as they do with alumina. See 26. 

a, Glucina is distingvished from alkaline and calcareous salts in the 
same manner as alumina. It is distinguished from alumina by giving 
no crystals ofalum with potash and sulphuric acid; and by the colour 
of its flame before the blow-pipe becoming dark grey, or black ; and not 
blue, like alumina. 

_ p. Litmus paper is reddened by the neutral salts of glucina. 

e. Glucina, yttria, and zirconia occur in but few minerals, and in 

small quantity. They are rarely met with. 


58. GLUTEN detected, see 1. 


59. GOLD is detected by sulphate of iron, or by sulphurous acid, 
which produce in very dilute solutions first a blue colouring, and after- 
wards a brown precipitate of metallic gold; by oxalic acid which oe- 
casions a greenish black colour, metallic gold afterwards subsiding ; and 
by fresh made muriate or proto-chloride of tin which gives a purple 
precipitate, see 122, Solutions of Gold may be distinguished by the 
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united action of these three tests. WHydrosulphurets produce a dark 
brown, or black precipitate. See the tables of re-agents. 

a. Protonitrate of mercury precipitates cold as a mixture of calomel 
and metallic gold. Sulphurous acid precipitates gold in the metallic 
state. Gold is easily reduced by soda on charcoal before the blow-pipe. 
It is refined by cupellation, and by quartation. 


60. GOLD, muriate of, detects tin producing a purple precipitate, 
but a little carbonate of soda shoud be present in solution. The colour 
of the precipitate varies in proportion to the relative quantities of the 
tin and thetest. The colour produced may be violet, or even rose 
coloured, see 122. 


61. HYDROGEN sulphureited, acts on most of the metals. See 
the tables of re-agents. This test is useful in analysis either by itself 
in the form of gas, or in combination with water, it precipitates many 
of the metals in the form of sulphurets. See 62 for detecting this sub- 
stance. 


62. HYDROSULPHURETS 77 solution ave detected by acetate of 
lead producing a black pyecipiiate; by nitrate of silver, or nitrate of 
mercury producing also a black precipitate; by arsenious acid proda- 
cing a yellow precipitate, and by silver leaf, or quicksilver which be- 
comes tarnished, see the tables of re-agents. 


63. IODINE is detected by starch which produces an indigo blue 
colour; but this blue colour is discharged when the solutionis made 
hot. Starch and iodine are reciprocal tests. 

a. In testing for iodine the iodine must be free, if not, a minute quan- 
tity ofacid must be added. The solution of starch, (i. e. the test) must 
be used cold. The precipitate, ioduret of starch, is soluble in dilute 
sulphuric acid. lodine is*soluble in alcoho!. A stream of su!phuret- 
ted hydrogen destroys the blue colour, after starch has produced it in 
any solution that may be under examination, see Jand 113. 


64. iIRrprumM is detected by sulphuretted hydrogen which produ- 
ces a dark brown or black precipitate, but this precipitate is not dis- 
tinctive of the metal. Ammonia and the fixed alkalies produce a yel- 
low precipitate ; and tincture of galls instantly destroys the red colour 
of the solution. Iridium may be precipitated (reddish brown) by mu- 
riate of ammonia, or the chloride of potassa, but both the test and the 
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metallic solution must be concentrated, and then very strong alcohol 
must be added so thai the liquid may contain 60 per cent of it in vo- 
lume. The precipiiate will be chloride of iridium and the alkaline 
matter, both of which are insoluble in alcohol. The solution should 
contain a small excess of chloride of potassium ;—the precipitate may 
be washed with spirits of wine. 

a. The muriate of iridium is iridescent having a brown or green 
tinge; yields ared solution with water, which is rendered colourless 
by alkalies, sulphuretted hydrogen, ferrocyante of potash, and infusion 
of galls. No precipitale is produced by carbonate of soda. 


65. IRON (s detected by tincture of galls, which produces a purple 
colour, see 59: also by ferrocyanate of potash which produces a blue colour, 

a. Solutions of protoxide of iron may be discriminated by their action 
with hydrosulphuret of ammonia which gives a black precipitate, and by 
the red prussiute of potash producing a dark blue preciptiate; and the 
peroxide of tron by hydrosulphuret of ammonia, prussiaie of potash, and 
liquid sulphuretiec hydrogen; by which the indications are respectively, 
a biack precipitate by ihe jirst, a dark blue precipitate insoluble in muri- 
atic acid by the second; and a milky white precipitate of separated sul- 
phur by the last. ‘hese tests discriminate tron from oher bases. 

b. The neutral solutions of iron redden litmus paper. 

c. When carbonate of lime, or carbonate of magnesia is boiled with a 
solution of peroxide of iron, and protoxide of manganese, the iron is 
completely precipitated, and the whole of the manganese remains held 
in solution. See 29. 


_d. When protosalts and persalts of iron exist together ia solution, 
if the solution be boiled with carbonate of magnesia, the persalt is com- 
pletely separated, and precipitates in the state of a sub-salt. See 36. 
The carbonate of lime, of baryta, of strontian, or of magnesia, when ad- 
ded to a cold solution of peroxide of iron, so completely separates it, 
that no re-agents indicate a trace of it afterwards. The carbonates of 
baryta and strontia are to be preferred. Thisis said to be an excellent 
process for procuring also oxide of cerium entirely free from peroxide 


of iron. 


e. The following list shews the colours of the precipitates of the 
protoxide and peroxide of iron, using the same test ia both cases, 
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PROTOXIDE: (blue). 


Potash, flocky hydrate preci-° 
pitate nearly white changing to- 


grey, green, and finally reddish 
brown, where in contact with the 
atmosphere. | 


Ammonia, same as potash: if 
mutiate of ammonia be present no 
immediate precipitate, but on ex- 
posure to the air a small green pre- 
cipitate falls. 


Carbonate of potash, and carbo- 
nate ammonia, white precipitate of 
carbonate of iron, becoming green, 
and then reddish brown, soluble 
in muriate of ammonia, which 
however lets fall a green precipitate 
after standing exposed to the air. 


Phosphate of soda white, turning 
green. 


Oxalic acid, after some timea 
yellow precipitate of oxalate of 
iron soluble in muriatie acid. 


Prussiate of potash, light blue 
changing dark. Insoluble in mu- 
riatic acid. 


Red prussiate potash, immedi- 
ate dark blue. Insoluble in acids. 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
black, being sulphuret of iron, 
turning reddish brown in air. This 
brown colour distinguishes iron 
from nickel and cobalt. 


Liquid su'phuretted hydrogen; 
and sulphuretted hydrogen gas.— 
No precipitate. 


Muriate of 
gold. } 
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PEROXIDE: (red). 


Potash, © voluminous 
brown: precipitate of hydrate of 
iron. 


Ammonia, same as potash. 


Carbonates of potash, and ammo- 
nia, reddish brown with both 
tests. : 


Phosphate of soda, white: if 
ammonia be added brown, and af- 
ter some time completely dis- 
solves. 

Oxalic acid, no precipitate, but 
a yellow colour. 


Prussiate of potash, immediate 
dark blue; insoluble in muriatic 
acid. 


Red prussiate of potash, no pre- 
cipitate. 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
black previpitate becoming red- 
dish brown in air. 


Liquid sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, in 
neutral solutions a milky white 
precipitate of sulphur; and the so- 
lution becomes protoxide. 


Precipitate becomes gradually purple, but a little car- 
bonate of soda should be added. ; 
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J- Iron ores, as magnetic iron ores, sometimes contain both protox- 
ide and peroxide of iron. To detect them dissolve the ore in a closed 
flask with concevtrated muriatic acid: add to one portion of the solu. 
tion a saturated solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and a milky white 
precipitate will indicate the peroxide. Dilute with water the other por- 
tion of the solution and test it by red prussiate of potash and the dark 
blue precipitate will indicate the protoxide. See 36; also letter d of 
this article. 

g- ‘The protoxide salts of iron which are insoluble in water are 
nearly all soluble in muriatic, or diluted sulphuric acid. This resulting 
acid solution when supersaturated with ammonia, generally precipitates 
the salt.. Hydrosulphuret of ammonia added thereto blackens this 
precipitate. The same remark is generally applicable to the persalts 
of iron. 

h. Before the blow-pipe the salts of iron yield with borax a glass, 
which, in the outer flame, is ofa deep red, becoming lighter as it cools. 
In the inner flame it is green when hot, but colourless when cold, 
unless a large quantity of protoxide of iron is present. ‘To microcosmic 
salt, very small quantities of iron impart a green colour while hot, 


which fades in cooling and disappears entirely when cold. With soda 


on charcoal the salts of iron are reduced and yield after washing away 
the particles of charcoal, a magnetic powder. 


66. IRON, metallic is a good test for copper in solution, precipita- 
ting itin the state of pure copper. The solution should be slightly 
acid, and the iron should be clean and free from rust. The weight of 
the copper cannot however in delicate experiments be correctly ascer- 
tained by this method of precipitation. 


‘67. IRON, protosulphate of, detects 1, oxygen gas in water, which 
shortly after the test is applied turns turbid: 2 gold: 3 palladium, both 
of which are precipitated in the metallic state: 4, gallic acid, which 
turns purple. It also detects hydrocyanic acid; see 10. 

a. Sulphate of iron may be likely to contain copper; if used asa 
test, the copper may be detected by ammonia: any copper that may be 
present may be precipitated by clean iron, and the solution be thus pu- 
rified. 

b. I am indebted to a friend for the following. Protosulphate of iron 
is a convenient test for ascertaining whether a piece of chunam (or mor- 
tar) is combined with carbonic acid, or not. Ifa piece of plaister be 
taken which is partly combined with carbonic aeid and partly not, and 
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be dipped into a solution of protosulphate of iron, a deposit of the pro- 
toxide of iron takes place on that part which is nof combined with car- 
bonic acid, and turns it of a dark green colour, changing eventually to 
an orange vellow. Many other metallic solutions, such as the bichlo- 
ride, and the proto and pernitrates of mercury and the nitrate of si'ver, 
do the same thing, but the colours produced by them are different from 


the foregoing. 


63. JELLY, or gelatine, is detected by tan, or tanning, which pro- 
duces an adhesive mass. An immediate precipitate with tan may be 
considered as a pretty certain indication of gelatine. The test acts on 
albumen also, but not immediately, see 118. Corrosive sublimate does 
not act on gelatine, but it acis powerfully on albumen. 


69. ZEAD is detected by sulphuric acid, and by muriatie acid. The 
sulphuric acid may be free, or in combination as sulphate ef soda, or 
potash. The precipitate by muriatie acid is soluble in twenty-two parts 
of water at 60° Faht. and in weak nitric acid, It is also soluble in 
boiling water and erysiallizes ov cooling. Alkaline sulphates are good 
tests for lead. See the tables of re-agents. 

a.—The solutions of protoxide of lead may be distinguished by their 
action with sulphuric acid which produces a white precipitate; and 
from alkaline earths by hydrosulpburetof ammonia, whieh produces a 
black precipiiate with lead, but not with the earths. 

6.—Sulphate of ierd is soluble in pure potesh, but very sparingly 
soluble in dilute acids. Z'rva‘ed with soda on charcoal before the blow- 
pipe all the salis of teed give bultons or globules of metallic lead. 

c. Carbonate of lime, or of baryia added t¥a cold solution of nitrate 
of lead, and nitrate of bismuth, precipitates the bismuth; but if the 
mixture be boiled both metals are completely precipitated. Lead may 
be thus separated from the bismuth of commerce, and also from alloys 
of copper, see 41 a. 

d. Pure protoxide of !ead is yellow, but its powder has a reddish 
hue. The best solvent fer it is nitric, or acetic acid. When it does 
not wholly dissolve in these acids it isimpure. The red oxide of lead, 
is, by a strong heat converted into protoxide of lead: when put into 
nitric, or acetic acid it becomes brown being partly converted into pro- 
toxide which dissolves in the acid, and partly into the brown oxide of 
lead, which if heated gives out oxygen gas, and is changed into the 
protoxide without going into the intermediate state of the red oxide. 

e. ‘The following tests act on protoxide of lead in solution as follows. 
Potash. A white precipitate soluble in excess of precipitate. 
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Ammonia. A white precipitate insoluble in ammonia: acetate of 
Jead is not affected by ammonia, but after some time a subsalt is de- 
posited. 

Carbonate of potash 


Carbonate of ammonia 
Phosphate of soda. The same, but the solution must be neutral. 
Oxalic acid 
Prussiate of potash 
fied prussiate of potash. No precipitate. 
fydrosulphuret of ammonia. A black precipitate insoluble in excess. 
Metallic zinc, precipitates metallic lead in blackish grey shining 
spangles, or if it be suspended by a silk line ina solution of lead the 
latter forms around it a crystalline arborescence. 


i A white precipitate soluble in pure potash. 


A; In neutral solutions, a white precipitate. 


70. LEAD, acetate of, detects (a) sulphuric acid ;~-(d) muriatic acid; 
(c) alkaline and earthy carbonates; (d) phosphoric acid; (e) hydro- 
sulphurets and sulphuretted hydrogen; (f) carbonic acid; and (g) 
boracic acid. 

a, Sulphuric acid, and the alkaline sulphates are detected by giving - 
a white precipitate of sulphate of lead. 

6. Muriatic acid is also detected by giving a white prenilile, which 
is muriate, or chloride of lead. 

e, Alkaline and earthy carbonates are detected by a white precipi- 
tate ; but if the solution in which they are contained be first saturated 
with nitric acid the test does not discover them. 

d. Phosphoric acid and phosphates produce with this test, a white pre- 
cipitate that melts before the blow-pipe into a pearl white globule, which 

eventually becomes pure lead. 

e. Hydrosulphurets, and sulphuretted hydrogen turn black on the 
application of this test. 

jf. Carbonic acid is better discovered by other tests than by acetate 
of lead. 

g. So also is boracic acid, see 3. 


71. LEAD, subacetate of, deprives wine of its colouring matter. It 
acts on a variety of animal and vegetable matters, and is not therefore a 
discriminative test. 

a. If acetate, or subacetate of lead used for testing should be mixed 
with acetate of lime, or baryta, the former i. e. lime may be detected by 
adding to a dilute solution, oxalic acid, or oxalate of ammonia; and the 
latter by sulphuric acid, the solution being largely diluted. Acetate of 
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lead ought to be entirely soluble in water: any insoluble matter may be 
regarded as an impurity. 


72. LIME is detected by oxalate of ammonia; see 15 6, and by sul- 
phurie acid, but the latter will not discover lime if it is held in very 
dilute solution, see 15,35,44. 

a. A considerable number of the salts of lime are insoluble in water. 
Some of those that are soluble cannot be easily crystallized. Whena 
salt of lime is insoluble in water if it be boiled for some time in a solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash, a white powder remains which is soluble in | 
nitric acid with effervescence, and which possesses all the properties of, 
and is in fact carbonate of lime. | 

b. To distinguish precipitated sulphate of lime from the sulphate of 
barytes, or of strontia, wash it well, and boil it in a considerable quan- 
tity of water; filter, and divide into two portions; to one, add muriate 
of barytes, to the other oxalate of ammonia. If a white precipitate be 
produced in both cases, and the precipitate by the muriate of baryta be 
insoluble in muriatic acid, then the base of the sulphate is lime. The 
sulphate of baryta is insoluble in water ; the sulphate of strontia is not 
quite insoluble, but very nearly so. 

c. Salts of lime are distinguished from alkaline salts by giving white 
precipitates with carbonate of potash, and if not too dilute with sulphu- 
ric acid. 

d. Lime may be distinguished from baryta by its giving no precipi- 
tate with hydrofluoric acid; and when in very dilute solution, by its 
giving no precipitate with sulphuric acid. Baryta is acted on by both 
those tests. 

e. Lime may be distinguished from strontia by sulphuric acid, but the 
lime must be in weak solution. Strontian gives a white precipitate with 
sulphuric acid and acts more rapidly on adding ammonia, but if the solu- 
tion of strontian be very dilute the precipitate does not take place im- 
mediately. The same method of discrimination may be followed with 
respect to barytes. Sulphuric acid detects both strontia and barytes in 
much weaker solutions than it detects lime, see 79d. Lime may be 
further distinguished from barytes and strontia thus: nitrate of lime 
crystallizes in prisms, is very deliquescent, and is soluble in alcohol. 
The nitrates of barytes and strontian crystallize in octahedrons, or seg- 
ments of octahedrons ; are not deliquescent, and do not dissolve in pure 
alcohol, see 44 c. 

f. Lime is always found in nature combined with &n acid, see 393 c, 
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g. Lime and magnesia are frequently found together in magnesian 


lime stone ; they may be separated as shewn under the article magnesia, 
- 
79 e. 


73. LIME, carbonate of. Anhydrous alcohol; sulphuric ether; 
and acetic ether disguise more or less the properties of the strongest 
acids. Their solution in these etherial spirits does not redden litmus 
paper nor decompose a great number of the carbonates. But artificial 
carbonate of lime, and even marble itselfis attacked with extreme vio- 
lence by a solution of muriatic-acid-gas in alcohol, although diluted 
with many times its volume of water. This gas inalcohol attacks, 
also, but less strongly the carbonates of barytes, strontia, magnesia and 
soda, even when they have been previously calcined; but it does not 
decompose carbonate of potash. Concentrated nitric acid mixed with 
alcohol does not decompose carbonate of potash, butit acts energeti- 
cally upon the carbonates of lime and strontia; it acts less powerfully 
on the carbonates of barytes, magnesia, and soda. 

a, Oxalic acid which disengages carbonic acid from the carbonates 
of strontia, magnesia, and barytes does not act at all on the carbonate 
of lime, or of potash in alcoholic solutions. These facts shew that on 
some occasions in which alcohol is employed in chemical investiga- 
tions, it will prevent the operator from discovering the presence of an 
acid by litmus paper. 

6. A mixture of about six parts of absolute alcohol and one part of 
concentrated sulphuric acid does not act upon any neutral carbonate; 
but it decomposes acetate of potash. 

ce. Carbonate of lime, and some other carbonates are useful in analy- 
sis to separate different substances, see 65 c. d. and 69 c. 

d. To distinguish carbonate of lime from lime, see 67 6, 


74, LIME, muriate of, may be used as an auxiliary to discover alka- 
line carbonates. The carbonates of potash, soda, or ammonia separates 
from this test the lime, and the muriatic acid inthe test combines with 
the alkali producing muriate of potash, soda, or ammonia, as the case 
may be. The alkaline base must be discovered by appropriate tests, 
see 28, 98, 110. 


75. LIME WATER, detects carbonic acid producing a white preci- 
pitate of carbonate of lime. With salts having a base of magnesia or 
alumina, and with sulphates it gives a cloudiness or a precipitate. It also 
detects corrosive sublimate producing a precipitate of a yellow, or brick 
dust colour, which becomes transparent on the addition of an acid. 
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a. Lime water soon spoils ifexposed to the air. It is made by ad- 
ding distilled water to fresh slacked lime and stirring it repeatedly du- 
ring 24 hours. It should be kept in well stoppered bottles. 

6. Where neither uncombined carbonic acid, alkaline nor earthy 
carbonates, alumina, nor oxide of iron exist ina mineral water, lime 
water is one of the best precipitants of magnesia, One twelfth part of 
a grain in a pint of water may be detected. 

c. Lime water decomposes a neutral solution of platinaif exposed 
to the sun’s rays. See 96, d. 


76. LITHIA, the detection of this substance by re-agents is some- 
what difficult. But the lithia in salts of lithia may be detected before 
the blow-pipe. When a portion is melted uponthe end of a platina 
wire bent into a ring, and the melted mass is placed at the point of the 
inner flame, then the outer flame acquires a beautiful and very strong 
carmine red colour, see 115 g._ The chloride of lithium acts the most 
strikingly. When the lithia salt is mixed with a potash salt, then the red 
colour alone is produced before the blow-pipe, and the presence of po- 
tasb, even when the assay contains more potash than lithia, cannot be 
detected by its behaviour before the blow-pipe. When on the contrary, 
a lithia salt is mixed with a salt of soda, then only the re-action of the 
soda is observable, and the outer flame, even whenan excess of lithia 
is present, acquires merely a yellow colour. This is also the case when 
a lithia salt contains salts of both potash and soda. 

a. The spirituous solutions of lithia salts burn with a beautiful 
carmine red flame, particularly when the spirit is nearly consumed, and » 
the burning liquidis stirred with a glass rod, 

b. The presence of lithia, in solutions of the salts of lithia, is best 
determined as follows. The operator first assures himself, by the ad- 
dition of a solution of carbonate of potash or carbonate of soda, that the 
salt in solution is actually an alkaline salt, which point is determined if 
this test, on being added toa not very concentrated solution of the 
compound, produces no precipitate. In the next place, if the solution 
be not troubled by solutions of tartaric acid and chloride of platinum, 
the absence of potash is determined. If farther, the solution, on being 
mixed with a solution of phosphate of soda and ammonia, produces, 
after some time, a strong precipitate, the presence of lithia is deter- 
mined, and that substance is hereby distinguished, more particularly 
from soda, but also from potash. Finally, lithia can be sufficiently 
discriminated from the other two alkalies by its Dehaviour before the 
blow-pipe. 
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e. Neither carbonate nor phosphate of soda; phosphate of potash ; 
tartaric acid; oxalic acid; chloride of platinum; hy drofluosilicie acid, 
nor sulphate of alumina produces any precipitate in solutions of lithia. 
If phosphate of soda and then ammonia be added to a solution of 
lithia a precipitate is produced but not instantly. 


d. The solutions of the salts of lithia act upon reddened litmus 


paper in the same manner as the corresponding salts of potash and soda, 
see 98 c; and 110d. 


77. LITMUS, the solution and tincture of litmus, and litmus paper all 
act in the same manner, namely, from blue, their natural colour they turn red 


on the application of an acid. See 73, for exceptions to this general 
rule, also 0 in this article. 


a. Fixed acids turn litmus permanently red ; volatile acids produce 
a transient red which disappears'on the application of heat, or when 
the paper gets dry. Carbonic acid and sulphnretted hydrogen in wa- 
ter turn litmus a transient red, before, but not after boiling. 

b. The salts of silver and manganese have no effect on litmus pa- 
per. The salts of nickel and cobalt affect it slightly, but solutions of 
the neutral salts of all the following substance turn it red :— 


Antimony, Iron, 

Alumina, Lead, . 

Bismuth, Mercury, 

Cadmium, Platinum, the oxide, not the chloride, 
- Cerium, Tin, 

Copper, Yttria, 

Glucina, Zinc, 

Gold, Zirconia. 


e. Solution of boracic acid changes blue litmus to red or reddish ; 
and renders turmeric paper brown. 


78. LBiTnius reddened. Litmus or litmus paper reddened hy diluted 
vinegar, or by any very weak acid becomes a test for alkalies. The blue 
litmus is a test for acids. Suppose apiece of blue litmus paper to be 
dipped into a weak acid, it will turn red; if it then be dipped into an 


alkaline solution it will turn blue, and regain its natural colour. This 
effect will be produced as oftenas it is dipped alternately into an acid 


_ or alkaline solution of equivalent strength. See 98, c. 
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a. The alkaline earths baryta, strontia, &c. also restore the blue co- fi 


lour. To discover whether alkalies, or their carbonates, or alkaline 
earths have acted on the test, add sulphuric acid to the solution, the 
earths will be precipitated; but the alkalies will not. 


79, MAGNESIA. Pure magnesia is a white powder, infusible by 
heat, and nearly insoluble in water. If laid on reddened litmus paper 
and moistened, it changes the eolour to blue. 

The following tests indicate magnesia. 

Potash. A voluminous flocculent precipitate in neutral solutions, © 
Muriate of ammonia may diminish or prevent this precipitate, according 
to quantity. 

Ammonia. A bulky precipitate in neutral solutions, which entirely 
disappears on adding muriate of ammonia. 

Carbonate of potash. The same. If muriate of ammonia be previ- 
ously present, no precipitate occurs in this, or the last case, If the 
solution however be boiled, a precipitate occurs. 

Phosphate of soda added to caustic, or carbonated ammonia produces 
a precipitate in neutral solutions. 

Sulphuric acid 7 

Fydrofluosilie acid | 

Oxulic acid hee 
Binoxalate of potash rNo precipitates 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonia | 
Prussiate of potash. J 


a. Magnesia is precipitated from its solutions by the pure alkalies as 
a bulky hydrate, which is soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. This latter 
circumstance distinguishes magnesia from other alkaline earths, their 
sulphates being very sparingly soluble. 

6. Magnesia in neutral solutions is distinguished from alkaline salts 
by its producing white precipitates with caustic ammonia, and carbonate 
of potash; and from solutions of baryta, stronia and lime by caustic 
ammonia, which does not precipitate those three earths. 

c. Magnesia in acid solutions may be distinguished from the salts of 
potash, soda, or ammonia by producing a white precipitate with phos- 
phate of soda after having been supersaturated with ammonia. From 
the salts of lithia, magnesia may be distinguished by giving a precipi- 
tate with an excess of potash, especially when the mixture is boiled. 
From baryta, and strontia, it may be distinguished by producing no 
precipitate with sulphuric acid ; and from lime hy its giving no preci- 
pitate with oxalic acid. 

d. Suppose baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia to be held together — 
‘in solution, they may be thus distinguished; add ammonia; if the so- 


- 
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lution is zeutral, a white flocculent precipitate will fall, indicating 
magnesia. Filter the solution, and add hydrofluosilic acid; after some 
time a precipitate will be formed, indicating barytes. Filter, and to 
the remainder of the solution add water, diluting it largely; then add 
dilute sulphuric acid, and a precipitate, will fall indicating strontian. 
After this has completely separated, to the clear solution add oxalate 
of ammonia, anda cloudiness will indicate the presence of lime. In 
this case all 4 substances are supposed to be present, but if the tests 
do not act, as above stated, the absence of that substance to which the 
test is appropriate is to be inferred, see 115, b. c. d. e. 44.c. and 75, 0. 

e. Lime and magnesia may be thus separated. To the solution add 
oxalate of ammonia, slightly acidulated with oxalic acid, collect the 
| precipitate, wash, and dry it at 212.° 100 parts of the dry precipitate 
indicate 38 or 39 of lime. Another process is to add muriate of am- 
monia to a muriatic solution of lime and magnesia, and afterwards to 
add caustic ammonia slightly in excess; if necessary, filter. Then add 
oxalate of ammonia, and separate the oxalate of lime by filtration. Phos- 
phate of soda, or phosphate of ammonia now added will precipitate the 
_ magnesia,'as an ammonia magnesian phosphate, which dried at a heat of 
100° probably consists of 


Ammonia ee cia MG Boasos 14.41 
Magnesia | Bi aS hr DO cea as 16.96 
Phosphoricacid 1... : 6 sevens 30.45 
Water De Teo AO dhs hab uate 38.18 

| ieee {is hed Mareetae 100.00 


80. MAGNESIA, carbonate of, see 25, 69 ¢. 


81. MANGANESE. Liquid potash, soda, or ammonia produces in a 
‘solution containing manganese a white precipitate, insoluble in an ex- 
cess of the alkali, changing to brown, and at the point of contact with 
the atmosphere, to black. Carbonate of potash produces in solutions 
of proto-salts of manganese a white precipitate, which on exposure to 
the air, does not change colour, but remains white. Prussiate of potash 
produces a white or pale red precipitate which is soluble in free acids. 
Hy drosulphurets produce a white, grey, or reddish precipitate. Chlo- 
vide of soda (common salt) dropt into a solution of protoxide of man- 
_ganese produces a black bulky precipitate of deutoxide of manganese. 
a. The following tests discriminate manganese more particularly. 
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PROTOXIDE. 


Potash produces a white precipi- 
tate, changing in air to yellow- 
ish, then brownand finally black. 

Ammonia; a white precipitate 
which in air soon turns brown 
and finally at the point of con- 
tact with the air black. 

Carbonate of potash; a white pre- 
cipitate: not changing in air. 

Carbonate of ammonia; the same 
as carb: potash. 

Phosphate of soda, a white preci- 
pitate. 


Oxalic acid, and oxalates, pro- 
duce if the solution be concen- 
trated, if it contain no muriaie 
of ammonia, and it be not acid, 
crystals of oxalate of magnesia; 
ammonia added assists these 
tests. 

Prussiate of potash, a white or pale 
red precipitate soluble in free 
acids. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, in 
neutral solutions a yellowish or 
flesh red precipitate. In air it 
becomes oxidised and brownish 
black. 

Liquid sulphuretied hydrogen, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas no 
precipitate in neutral solutions: 
ifthe solutions be made acid 
and afew drops of ammonia be 
added a pale flesh red precipitate 
occurs. 
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DEUTOXIDE. 


Potash. Inamuriatic solution a 
dark brown voluminous precipi- 
tate. 

Ammonia. The same as potash. 


Carbonate of potash. ‘The same 
as potash. ; 
Carbonate of ammonia. ‘The same 

as potash. 

Phosphate of soda, in a neutral 
muriatic solution alight brown 
precipitate. 

Oxilic acid. No precipitate but 
after a time it makes the solution 
colourless. 


Prussiate of potash,a greyish green | 
precipitate. 


The same as the protoxide. 


These tests produce a milk-white | 
precipitate of sulphur and the 
deutoxide is reduced to protox- 
ide. 


b. The salts of manganese treated on charcoal with borax before the 
blow-pipe, produce a bead, which acquires in the outer flame an ame- } 
thyst colour; but this colour disappears in the inner flame; it however } 
may be made to re-appear by placing the bead again in the outer | 
flame. The smallest portion of manganese can be detected before the : F 
blow-pipe by fusing it, or its salt, with soda on platina foil: the melted } 
mass exhibits a green colour in the outer flame. 

c. Ifamineral substance is supposed to contain manganese, reduce } 
it to powder, pour upon it muriatic acid, and apply a moderate heat. , 
If chlorine gas should be abundantly producedsthe mineral is chiefly 
manganese, see 11 ¢, also 41 a. 
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$2. MERCURY. This metal is acted on by a great number of tests. 
It may be detected by muriatic acid, which produces a white precipi- 
tate insoluble in simple acids; but rendered black on the addition of 


ammonia. 


a. The following list shews the different colours or precipitates pro- 
duced by the same test in solutions of the pretoxide and peroxide of 


mercury. 


PROTOXIDE. 
Potash. Black. 


Ammonia. Black. 

Carbonate of potash. Dirty yel- 
low, which becomes black by 
boiling. 

Carbonate of ammonia, grey: but 
in larger quantity black. 

Prussiate of potash. White gelati- 
nous. 

Todide of potassium ; greenish yel- 
Jow ; test added in larger quan- 


PEROXIDE. 


Potash. Reddish brown; added 
in larger quantity yellow: if 
much free acid, or if muriate of 
ammonia be present the preci- 
pitate is white. 


Ammonia. White. 
Carbonate of potash. Reddish 
brown. If muriate of ammonia 


be present, white. 
Carbonate of ammonia. White. 
Prussiate of potash. White, chang- 
ing after exposure to blue. 
Iodide of potassium. A cinnabar 
red, soluble in excess of test: 


tity, the colour is blackish, ex- also in muriatic acid. 


cess of test dissolves the preci- 
pitate. 


b. Silver and mercury precipitated, or held in separate solution may 
be thus distinguished from each other. If in solution, drop a very lit- 
tle of both solutions on different parts of a piece of clean copper: rub 
them with a clean finger; in each case asilvery whiteness will ap- 
pear: but for the silver, its action will be more certain if it be rubbed 
with a little common salt and cream of tartar mixed together. Then 
apply heat to the copper: the mercury will be dissipated, but tbe silver 
will remain. If solutions of mercury and of silver be respectively pre- 
cipitated by muriatic acid, ammonia turns black the mercurial precipi- 


tate, but dissolves the precipitate of silver. 


c. Protosalts of mercury mixed with dry soda, placed in a glass tube 
closed at one end, and heated to redness by the blow-pipe are reduced, 
_and the mercury sublimes in the form ofa grey powder, which on being 
rubbed produces globules of metallic mercury. 

d. Hydro-sulphurets, and sulphuretted hydrogen tarnish quicksilver; 
and turn its solutions black. 
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e. Pure protoxide of mercury is black: the peroxide is red, but when 
finely pulverized it becomes somewhat yellowish. A strong heat decom- 
poses both into metallic mercury, and oxygen gas. 


83. MERCURY, protonitraie of, made by dissolving mercury in nitric 
acid without heat, detects the following substances. 

a. Uncombined ammonia, with which it produces an ash-grey, or 
black precipitate. 


6. Muriatic acid, which gives a white precipitate insoluble but turn- | 
ing black, in ammonia. 


c. Muriate of gold, which on adding the test gives a dense bluish 
black precipitate. ! 


d. Muriate of platinum, producing an orange coloured precipitate. 


e. Phosphoric acid ;—a white precipitate is produced, soluble in an 
excess of the test, and also in nitric acid. In testing for phosphoric 
acid it is essential that no free alkali, or alkaline earth be present. 


See 17. 


J. Sulphuric acid, indicated by a white crystalline or pulverulent 
precipitate that becomes yellow when repeatedly “washed with boiling 
water. / 


84. MERCURY, prussiate of, or cyanuret of, is a delicate test for 
palladium, which it separates in the form of a yellowish white preci- 
pitate. See 95. 


85. MERCURY, permuriate, oxymuriate, or perchloride of, may be 
detected thus. Place a drop of its solution on a piece of clean polished 
gold, and lightly rub the gold through the solution with the blunt point 
of a penknife ; the part touched will become white. See 53, 82. 


a. Lime water throws down a lemon yellow precipitate, more lime 
water produces a reddish yellow tint , a further quantity restores the 
lemon yellow colour. Caustic potash produces a yellow precipitate. 
Caustic ammonia causesa fine white flocculent precipitate which isa 
triple compound of ammonia, chlorine and mercury. Carbonate of po- 
tash gives a brick red precipitate of carbonate of mercury. Ferrocya- 
nate of potash occasions a white precipitate of ferrocyanate of mercury, 
which gradually but slowly becomes yellowish and at length pale blue. 
Polished copper becomes tarnished, and if rubbed becomes of silvery 
whiteness. Solution of albumen causes a white precipitate soluble in 
excess of albumen. 
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6. Sulphuretted hy drogen gas precipitates the bi-sulphuret of mer- 
eury ; ifthe solution isnot very dilute a white or yellowish colour is 
produced before it becomes black. Hydriodate of potash causes a beau- 
tiful scarlet coioured precipitate of biniodide of mercury, which is so- 
luble in an excess of the tesi. Protochloride of tin produces a white 
precipitate changing with more of the test to a greyish black ; the solu- 
tion must be excluded from the air, otherwise bichioride of tinis form- 
ed which does not act on the solution of corrosive sublimate. 


c. Many of the foregoing tests acts on other solutions of mercury, 
besides the perchloride. See 82, 


86. MOLYBDENUM. No acid but the nitric or nitro-muriatie acts 
on this metal, but several acids act on its oxideand afford blue solutions. 
Molybdic acid gives with nitrate of lead a white precipitate soluble in 
nitric acid ; with the nitrates of mercury and silver a white flaky pre- 
cipitate ; with nitrate of copper a greenish precipitate, andit affords a 
white precipitate with neutral solutions of all the following tests; sul- 
phate of zinc; muriates of bismuth, antimony, platinum and gold ; 
and nitrate of nickel. Deutoxide salts of molybdenum are precipitated — 
brown by alkalies and their carbonates, see the tables of re-agents. 

a. Thereare two oxides of molybdenum; the protoxide, which is 
black, aad the deutoxide, which is brown. 


87. NEUCUS detected ; sub-acetate of lead instantly acts on animal 
mucilage, or mucus, and produces with it a copious white and flaky pre- 
cipitate, but subacetate of lead is not rendered turbid by a solution of 
animal gelatine. This test acts ona variety of animal and vegetable 
matters, andis not therefore a distinctive test for mucus, but as mucus 
-is not affected by tan the action of tanmay serve to distinguish he- 
tween mucus and gelatine, see 118. 


88. MURIATIC ACID, AND MURIATES, detected, see 11, 83 6, 
and [08. 


69. NicKeEn. Pure oxide of nickel is dark grey: the hydrate is 
green, The solution is green. ‘The following tests detect nickel. 
There are two oxides: the protoxide and the peroxide. 

Potash, apple green precipitate. 

Ammonia, in small quantity a° green troubling; on adding a larger 


a) 
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quantity a fine blue colour inclining slightly to violet; after an hour 
or two the blue changes to violet or to an amethyst red. A solution 
of potash produces after adding the ammonia, an apple green preci- 
pitate. 

Carbonate of potash, apple green precipitate. 

Carbonate of ammonia, apple green precipitate, soluble in excess of 
this test and forming a bluish-green solution. 


Phosphate of soda spe Ph 
Prussiate of oe White precipitate. 


Oxalic acid, after some time a greenish precipitate. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, a black precipitate. 

Liquid sulphuretied hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, blacken 
the solution, and after a very long time a small precipitate appears, but 
only in neutrai solutions. 

a. To distinguish salts of nickel from copper, see 51 a, from cobalt 
they may be known by their action with ammonia; and by potash on 
adding it to the ammoniacal solution, as mentioned above. . 

6. The soluble salts of nickel are distinguished by a beautiful emer- 
ald green colour, while the colour of the insoluble salts is usually light 
green, and in some cases leek green. 

c. To separate nickel from copper and zine, see~52; from bismuth 
4la. 

d. A great number of non-volatile organic substances hinder the pre- 
cipitation of the oxide of nickel by alkalies, but not by hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia. 

e. Before the blow-pipe salts of nickel produce with borax, or micro- 
cosmic salt, a reddish coloured bead, which fades on cooling, and the 
colour often quite disappears when the bead is cold. With soda, on 
charcoal, they are reduced to a white metallic and magnetic powder. 


99. NITRIC ACID AND NITRATES, cletected, see 14. 

91. NITROGEN liberated by nitric acid, see 13 c. 

92. opium detected, see 12. 

93. OSMIUM. The solution of oxide of osmium is best detected by 
infusion of galls, which presently produces in it a purple colour that 


soon after changes to a deep vivid blue. With pure ammonia and with 
lime the solution of osmium changes to yellow, but it is not af- 
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fected by chalk, or by pure magnesia. The solution with lime gives 
‘a deep red precipitate with galls which turns blue by acids. Osmium 
heated im the air, and in distillation, has an odour somewhat like chlo- 
wine. Ifa very small piece of pure osmium be placed onaslip of pla- 
tina foil near its edge, and be brought info the flame of burning spirits 
of wine, and be held so as to allow a portion of the flame to rise freely 
by the side of the platinum the flame becomes suddenly very brilliant 
just as if pure olefiant gas had been inflamed. 


94, OHYGEN GAS in water detected, see 67. 


95. PALLADIUM. Mercury, as well as protosulphate of iron throws 
down palladium in a metallic form: cyanuret of mercury separates it 
in the form ofa yellowish white precipitate [cyanuret of palladium] but 
the solution of palladium must in this case be neutral. This precipitate 
detonates when heated. Palladium forms a red solution with nitric 
acid, and precipitates in a brown powder on adding protomuriate of tin ; 
but if the solution be much diluted this re-agent produces a fine emerald 
green colour. Prussiate of potash produces an olive coloured precipi- 
tate; sulphuretted hydrogen a dark brown; andall the metals except 
gold, or silver, and platina precipitate metallic palladium. The alkalies 
occasion an orange coloured precipitate. 

a. Almost all the salts of palladium are soluble in water, and the 
colour of the solutions isa fine red. 


96. PLATINA, Platinum in solution which is generally 
brown, or yellowish brown is detected by muriate of ammonia, see 
34, and by protomuriate of tin, which isa delicate test, and produces 
an orange coloured precipitate (Accum), see 122. Protochloride of tin 
e.mmunicates to solutions of chloride of platinum a deep reddish brown 
colour without producing a precipitate (Rose). Potash and ammonia 
- and their carbonates produce yellow precipitates of chloride of the test 
and platinum. Prussiate of potash changes the colour from yellow to 
green 

The following tests give further indications of platinum. 

Potash and ammonia and their carbonates produce yellow precipitates 
as before mentioned, particularly when muriatic acid is added to the 
solution. These precipitates are not soluble in free acid; but those by 
_ potash and ammonia are soluble inan excess of those alkalies, when 
_ they are heated; and if the solution is afterwards supersaturated with 
 muriatie acid a white precipitate is produced, 


€ 
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Phosphate of soda, oxalic acid, cyanuret of mercury, and protosul- 


phate of iron produce no precipitate. 


Hydrosulphuret of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen produce a F 
brown, or brownish black precipitate. Afetallic zine precipitates pla- | 


tinum in the state of a black «metallic powder. 


a. Solutions of chloride of platinum do not affect litmus paper; but ff 


solutions of the oxide redden it. 


6. Before the blow-pipe the compounds of platinum are completely J 


reduced, and impart no colour to the fluxes. 


c. Potash and ammonia discriminate platinum from all other sub- J 


stances; the solution should be acid. 


d. If lime water be added toa neutral solution of platina, and it be — 


exposed to the sun’s rays, an instant copious white precipitate will oc- 
cur; if the platina be in excess the precipitate will. be pale yellow. A 


neutral solution of platina is decomposed by oxalic acid, as well as by 


the oxalates, in the sun’s rays, with a copious disengagement of gas. 


97, PLATINA, muriate or chloride of, is a valuable test for distin- | 
guishing the salts of potash from the salts of soda; it produces with _ 


all the salts of potash a yellow precipitate but it does not affect salts” 


with a base of soda. It is essential when this test is used, that there be § 


neither ammonia, nor excess of acid present in the solution, which should | 


be somewhat concentrated. It is also a test for tin, see 121. 


The action of this test with the salts of ammonia is the same as with § 


salts of potash. See 28 c, and the next article. 


93. PoTas# and its salts, distinguished from soda and its salts; 


also from ammoniacal salts, see 28, 110 a. The best reagents for de- | 


tecting potash in solutions are the chloride of platinum, and tartaric 


acid. Butas the chloride of platinum acts towards ammoniacal salts | 


in the same manner as towards the salts of potash, the ammonia in so- § 


lution, if any, must be first removed when testing for potash with this | 


re-agent. 


a. Ifa concentrated solution of sulphate of alumina be dropped into 
a salt of potash, octahedral crystals of alum will be soon deposited. 

6. Salts of potash may be thus distinguished. Fuse before the blow- 
pipe a little borax to which a small portion of oxide of nickel has been’ 
added. A yellowish glass is obtained. Fuse tltis yellowish bead with 
a little of the salt under examination and if it contain potash the bead | 
will assume a bluish or violet colony. ; 
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e. The neutral phosphate, argeniate, borate and carbonate of potash, 


and the fluoride and sulphuret of potassium turn reddened litmus paper 
| blue. 


d. Pure carbonate of potash dissolves in twice its weight of cold 
water. Common carbonate of potash used as a test should first be exa- 
| mined; it may contain sulphate and muriate of potash, and siliceous 
| and caleareous earths. Nitrate of silver, baryta, and oxalat e of am- 
| monia are proper tests to try it with, after saturating it with pure nitric 
| acid. Potash also may be examined in the same way. A solution of 
| pure potash will remain transparent on the addition of barytic water. 
| Pure potash is apt to become carbonated by keeping even in glass stopt 
| bottles. 


99, POTASH, prussiute, or ferro-prussiate; or ferro-cyanate of, 
| isa valuable test: it forms precipitates with most of the metals, and 
- from the colour of the precipitate, the particular metal in many cases 

may be inferred. It is not affected by the alkalies. Itis chiefly used 
| for detecting iron with which it produces a blue colour. See the table 
of re-agents for its action with metals generally. 


a. If ferrocyanate of potash diluted with water gives immediately a 
blue colour, or precipitate, with muriatic acid, it is not pure; and may af- 
ford fallacious results if so used as a test. - Neither sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, the hydrosulphurets, the alkalies, nor the tincture of galls produce 
any precipitate in solutions of this salt. 


100. POTASH, ved ferrocyante of, precipitates the protosalts of iron 
blue or green according to the quantity in solution: but does not pre- 
cipitate the persalts of iron. 1t is a more delicate test for protoxide of 
iron than the common ferrocyanates. 


a. This test precipitates the following metals, and gives the follow- 
' ing coloured precipitates, viz. 


Mim ca-. vs-.-- White. Copper. ............Dirty brown. 
| Silver ..... . Orange coloured. Cobalt avd uranium..... Different 
BMI0G, | csp cs 0.2 .0003. Do. shades ofreddish brown. 
Mickel. .ic-.....:. Brown. Mercury, protoxide, and, peroxide. 
Meicmoth.:s..... Do. Brown. 


-Titanium.......... Do. 
4501. POTASH, sulphate of, acts as a test like sulphate of soda. 
see 112. 
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102. QUININE, sulphate of, if asolution containing this salt isaci- | 
dulated with sulphuric acid, and solution of hydriodate of potash be | 
added, a yellow precipitate will take place, which will gradually be- 
come of a greenish colour, and finally change to reddish brown. 

a. Pure sulphate of quinine when deprived of its water of crystalliza- | 
tion by a heat of 212° should lose only from 8 to 10 per cent of water. — 
This salt is often adulterated by sugar, gum, starch, ammoniacal salts, 
and earthy salts as the sulphates of lime, and magnesia, and the acetate 
of lime. Gum and starch are left undissolved when the impure sulphate 
of quinine is digested in strong alcohol. 


103. RESIN 7s detected by nitricacid. Whenconcentrated nitric acid 
is repeatedly digested with gum, gluten, jelly, or other immediate vege- 
table products, it converts them partly into oxalic acid; but true resin 
suffers no such change, it merely becomes a pale, porous, orange colour- 
ed mass, see 1: 13 a. 


104. RHODIUM, Pure metallic rhodium is not soluble in any of the © 
acids, but in alloys it dissolves with other metals. With ammonia, © 
potassa, soda, or muriate of platina it gives a yellow precipitate : and 
a brown precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrosulphuret of | 
ammonia. ‘There are two oxides: the protoxide black, and the perox- 
ide yellow. Henry says it is not precipitated by ferrocyanate of potassa, 
muriate of ammonia, hydrosulphuret of ammonia, nor by carbonated 
alkalies. | 


a. The salts of rhodium haveas yet been but imperfectly examined: 
those containing the peroxide are mostly ofa red, or orange colour ; 
they are precipitated by cyanuret of mercury, by ferrocyanuret of potas- 
sium and by muriate of ammonia. The action of the pure alkalies on 4 
them is very indefinite. The perchloride of rhodium yields a difficultly — 
soluble, dingy, yellow precipitate with excess of ammonia: muriatic | 
acid redissolves it, and forms a red solution. . 


105. SILICA, is soluble in hydrofluoric acid, and forms silicated fluo-— | 
ric acid gas; it dissolves in no other acid after the silicate has been igs — 
nited. Before the blow-pipe silicic acid is best distinguished by its | 
fusing into a perfectly clear bedd with soda on charcoal ; carbonic acid — 
gas being at the same time disengaged with effervescence. 


a. Of siliceous mineral 20 or 30 grains may be ‘conveniently decom- 4 
posed in the following manner, Preparea leadenyessel of about 6 in- 


a 
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ehes in diameter and 3 inches deep—cover the bottom to the depth of dof 
an inch with a paste of fluate of lime and sulphuric acid. Place in the 
vessel a shallow platina dish supported by leaden feet and spread thinly 
therein the siliceous matter to be acted on. Cover the vessel witha 
leaden lid and submit it to gentle heat, either in a sand bath, or over 
alamp. The mineral will be decomposed inan hour or two. During 
the operation the powder must be moistened with a few drops of water ; 
and when fivished, concentrated sulphuric acid drop by drop must be 
added as long as any hvdro-fiuo-silicic acid is given off, using at the same 
time a gentle heat. Finally the sulphuric acid is to be driven off by 
continued heat and evaporation to dryness. The dry residue is then to 
be moistened with muriatic acid, and boiled in water. 

6. Some silicates are soluble in concentrated muriatic acid and form 
a gelatinous mass; on adding water, the bases previously combined 
with the silicic acid, are dissolved in the state of metallic chlorides, 
and the free silicic acid remains in the form of delicate flocks. Other 
silicates which resist the action of acids, are converted into alkaline 
silicates soluble in water, by first fusing them with three times their 
weight of carbonate of potash in a silver crucible. The fixed mass 
being heated with concentrated muriatic acid, the silicic acid is preci- 


| pitated asa jelly, and when well washed with water (which may dis- 


solve it) and the water is evaporated, pure silicic acid remains in the 


| form of a gritty white powder without smell or taste. 


106. SILVER. Muriatic acid free, or in combination, as in common 
salt, gives a white curdy precipitate in solutions of silver. This preci- 
prtate turns black in the sun; and ts soluble in ammonia, which distin- 
guishes it from the precipitate given by muriatic acid in solutions of 
mercury or oflead. Iron, zinc, and copper precipitate silver from its 


‘solutions in a metallic state. The alkalies and their carbonates also 


act on silver, and so do several other tests, see 1l a, and 82 6. and 
table of re-agents.. 

a. Pure oxide of silver is a greyish brown powder, readily soluble 
in nitric, and some other acids. The following tests act on solutions of 
silver. 

6. Potash and ammonia, and carbonate of potash, carbonate of am- 
monia and oxalic acid produce precipitates, all of which are soluble in 
ammonia. The colour of the first two is brown; of the three others 
white. Phosphate of soda and phosphoric acid give a yellow precipi- 
tate, also soluble in ammonia, but the solution when this test is used 


must be neutral. Hydrosulphurets and sulphuretted hydrogen produce 
black precipitates. 
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c. Metallic iron, copper, or zinc precipitates silver, metallic; near the 
zine the silver is black, further from it white. 

d. Muriatic acid and the chlorides give white curdy precipitates, 
when much silver is held in solution, but only an opalescence if it be 
in small quantity. 

e. Protosulphate of iron precipitates silver in a white metallic state. 

f. Before the blow-pipe salts of silver are reduced to the metallic state 
by fusion with soda on charcoal. 


107. SILVER, acetate of, acts asa test precisely like the nitrate of 
silver; but it is sometimes more convenient to use it in analysis than 
the nitrate. 


168. SILVER, niirate of, is an excellent test for discovering muria- 
tic acid, and chlorine, as well as muriates and chlorides. It produces 
with them white curdy precipitates that blacken in the sun, and that 
are soluble in ammonia. “As this test is acted on by alkaline and earthy 
carbonates, and by sulphuric and sulphurous acids, and their combina- 
tions, these acids must be first removed by nitrate, or acetate of barytes, 
and the alkaline, or earthy carbonates, by fully saturating them with 
nitric acid. Carbonate of silver is soluble in dilute nitric acid with 
effervescence: the muriate or chloride of silver is not. See also 15 and 
106, for other substances which act on solutions of -silver. 

a. With the assistance of an alkali, nitrate of silver is a test for de- 
tecting minute portions of arsenic, with which it produces a yellow 
precipitate, see 39. It likewise indicates minute portions of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, and hydrosulphurets in general, producing with them 
a black precipitate of sulphuret of silver. With chromic acid it yields 
a carmine red precipitate of chromate of silver. Vegetable extractive 
matter also acts on nitrate of silver; the precipitate is brown and dis- 
solves in nitric acid. ] 

b. Nitrate of silver detects hydro-cyanic acid with which it produces | 
a white precipitate of cyanide of silver even ina very dilute solution ~ 
of the acid. This precipitate is distinguished from other white precipi- 


tates of silver by its being insoluble in nitric acid at ordinary temperas — 
tures, but readily soluble at a boiling heat; and by its retaining its pure j 
white colour when exposed to the rays of the sun, see 10. Cyanide of — 
silver when dried and heated emits cyanogen gas which is easily known | - 
by the beautiful rose red colour of its flame. a 


c. Fused nitrate of silver may be contaminated as atest with cop- — 


per, and perhaps with gold. But both are said to be precipitated on ~ 
the caustic being dissolved in water. If nitrate of silver be made by 
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dissolving silver directly in nitric acid, the silver should be pure. Pure 
silver may be obtained by mixing carbonate of potash with precipitated 
muriate of silver, and melting the mixture in a strong heat. The re- 
sult will be pure metallic silver. The muriate of silver before it is melt- 
ed should be well washed with pure water. 


109. SILVER, sulphate of, is used sometimes in analysis in prefer- 
ence to the acetate, or nitrate, but similar precautions should be 
adopted, as in using the nitrate of silver. 


110. SODA and ifs salts, may be distinguished from potash and its 
salts by tartaric acid, and chloride of platinum, see 19, and 98. Salts of 
soda tinge the outer flame of the blow-pipe yellow, which is the best 
discriminative test. 

a. Potash and soda may be very readily distinguished by the micros- 
cope thus. Add nitric acid and thus change the alkali into nitrate of 
soda, or nitrate of potash as the case may be. Spread a drop ona slip 
of clean glass and slowly evaporate it; place the glass under the mi- 
croscope and if the base be soda, cubic or rhomboidal crystals will be 
seen, but if potash, needle-like crystals of saltpetre; the solution 
should not be too concentrated, nor the evaporation too rapid, or the 
crystals may become confused and irregular. 

b. The solutions of the neutral phosphate, arsenite, borate, and car- 
bonate of soda, and of fluoride and sulphuret of sodium, turn reddened 
litmus paper blue. 

: ‘e. Carbonate of soda, used as a test, may be examined in the same 
manner as carbonate of potash, see 98 d. 


11. SODA, succinate of, see 36. 


112. SODA, sulphate of, or. sulphate of potash detects lead. The 
precipitate, sulphate of lead, is insoluble in water and in liquid am- 
monia, but soluble in dilute nitric acid, when assisted with heat. The 
solution is blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. These indications 

“distinguish sulphate of lead from sulphate of barytes. 

a. Sulphate of soda as a test should not contain an excess either of 
“acid, or of alkali; both of which may be ascertained by blue, or redden- 
ed litmus; see 77, 78, nor should it contain earthy or metallic salts; 

the former of which are detected by carbonate of potash, and the latter 
“by prussiate of potash. If it contains muriate of soda, it may be detect- 
‘ed by sulphate of silver. 


. 
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113. STARCH, see 63. When solutions of starch and iodine are 
added to each other, indigo-blue, reddish-blue, violet, or black, are the 
colours that may be produced; the colour depending on the quantities e 
and proportions of the two substances. 

a. Starch in solution is precipitated by subacetate of lead; and if 
boiled for a considerable time with sulphuric acid diluted with 12 par ts 
of water, sugar is formed. 


114. STEEL may be distinguished from iron thus: put on the arti- 
cle to be examined a drop of dilute nitric acid, and let itremain one or 
two minutes. If, on washing it off with water, a black spot is left, the 
article examined is steel; but iron if the spot be of a whitish grey 
colour. 


115. SFRONTIA, in a pure state resembles baryta in its properties. 
It ie detected by sulphuric acid which produces a white precipitate, in- 
soluble in diluted free acids. Even a small quantity of strontian salt 
produces a white precipitate with sulphuric acid; but the precipitate 
which does not form till after some time, is insoluble in diluted acid. 

a. Hither oxalic acid, or binoxalate of potash, troubles neutral so- 
lstions of strontian: if they are very dilute the opalescence does not 
occur immediately. The precipitate is instantly augmented by the ad- 
dition of caustic ammonia. . 

6. Strontian salts may be distinguished from barytie salts by throws 
ing them into alcohol and setting fire toit. They occasion a carmine 
red flame, particularly when stirred, and when the alcohol is nearly 
burnt away : baryta does not produce this coloured flame, see g. 

c. Neutral succinate of ammonia produces an immediate precipitate 
in concentrated solutions of barytes; but none in concentrated. neutral 
solutions of strontia, at least not until after some time. This test there- 
fore distinguishes baryta from strontia. 

d. M. Liebeg states that the iodate of soda is an excellent re-agent 
for separating barytes from strontia; the latter is not at all precipitated 
by it, while the former is completely thrown down in neutral solutions. 
The precipitate is flaky. 

e. For discriminating strontia from lime, &c., see 72, and 79 d, from 
barytes, see 40 d, from lithia see, g in this article. : 

jf: Hydro-fluo-silicic acid, hydrosulphuret of ammonia, prussiate of 
potash, and red prussiate of potash produce no precipitate in solutions 
of strontia. ) | 

_g. Salts of strontia impart to the flame of the blow-pipe a bright 
carmine red colour, when fused on the platinum wire. Lithia does the 
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same, but strontia is distinguished from lithia by its giving a precipitate 
with the carbonated alkalies which lithia does not. 


h.-Strontia is found in nature always combined with an acid, see 
393, ¢ 


114, SULPHURIC AcrD: and sulphates—Sulphuric acid, free or in 
combination is best detected by barytes, see 40. To detect the presence 
of sulphuric acid in the sulphates which are either insoluble or very 
sparingly soluble both in water and in acids, such as the sulphates of 
barytes, strontian, lime, and protoxide of lead, it is necessary to boil 
the compound ina solution of carbonate of potash or of soda. The so- 
lution is filtered from the undissolved residue, and after being super- 
saturated with muriatic acid, is mixed with a solution of chloride of 
barium. This immediately produces a white precipitate of sulphate 
of barytes, provided the insoluble substance contained sulphuric acid. 

a. Before the blow-pipe, sulphuric acid is detected in the sulphates, 
and especially in those which do not contain a metallic oxide, by the 
following experiment : a portion of the salt is added to a clear colour- 
less bead formed by the fusion of soda with silica on charcoal, and the 
whole is heated in the inner flame. The colour of the bead is thereby 
rendered dark brown, or with small quantities and when it is cold red. 
When a sulphate is melted with soda, on charcoal, in the inner flame, 
and the mass is taken from the charcoal, laid on a bright piece of silver, 
and moistened with water the silver acquires a black or dark yellow 
stain. 

b. The specific gravity of pure sulphuric acid should be 1.848 at 60°. 
Fah. Ifit be heavier, there is reason to suspect the presence of some 
impurity. If a sediment occur on adding distilled water it contains 
sulphate of lead. If iron be present it may be detected by diluting the 
acid and adding a little carbonate of potash and then prussiate of po- 
tash, or tincture of galls, see 55. For detecting copper, test by ammo- 
nia, see 51. 

c. All sulphates in solution zea) be decomposed by acetate of bary- 
tes; see 40 ¢. 

d. The sulphates are an important class of salts: the greater part 
are soluble in water. «Insoluble sulphates may be mixed with 3 times 
their weight of carbonate of soda, and ignited; they then form soluble 
sulphates of soda, and may be tested by barytes. The sulphates of 
potassa, soda, lithia, lime, baryta, and strontia resist a white heat with- 
out decomposition : the other sulphates evolve when heated intensely, 
sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid and oxygen. Many of them are decom- 
posed at high pommnerciae by the action of hydrogen, which carries 
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off the oxygen of the acid, and of the base, and leaves a metallic sul- 
phuret. They are all decomposed by charcoal at a red heat, and most 
of them are thus converted into sulphurets ; carbonic acid, and carbonic 
oxide being at the same time evolved. 

117. SULPHURETS. It is well known that certain oxides possess 
the property of precipitating others from their solutions, by combining 
with the acid of the dissolved oxide; and this process has been adopted 
for the separation of certain metallic oxides. 

Metallic sulphurets, prepared in the usual way, may be employed in 
the same way as the oxides, for precipitating oxides from their solu- 
tions; the latter are then converted into sulphurets, whilst the metal 
of the sulphuret continues in the state of oxide with the acid, previous- 
ly united with the metal precipitated; this action of the sulphuret, 
frequently possesses advantages in chemical analysis. 

The results obtained by employing eight metallic sulphurets will be 
stated ; they were prepared either by precipitation with sulphuretted 
hydrogen or an alkaline hydrosulphate. In operating on the solution 
of a salt by a sulphuret, the sulphuret was always used in excess, 
and the mixture was exposed to a boiling heat for about a quarter of 
an hour. 

' Sulphuret of lead precipitates nitrate of silver, sesquichloride of iron, 
nitrate of copper; it does not precipitate nitrate of cobalt, nitrate of 
cadmium, nitrate of manganese, sulphate of nickel. 

Sulphuret of cobalt precipitates acetate of lead, sesquichloride of iron, 
sulphate of cadmium, sulphate of copper, nitrate nickel, nitrate of silver ; 
it does not precipitate sulphate of manganese. 

Sulphuret of tron precipitates nitrate of lead, sulphate of cadmium, 
sulphate of copper, nitrate of silver; it does not precipitate nitrate of 
cobalt, sulphate of manganese, nitrate of nickel. 

Sulphuret of cadmium precipitates nitrate of lead, sulphate of copper, 
nitrate of silver; it does not precipitate nitrate of cobalt, sesquichloride 
of iron, sulphate of manganese, nitrate of nickel. 

Sulphuret of manganese precipitates acetate of lead, nitrate of cobalt, 
sesquichloride of iron, sulphate of cadmium, sulphate of copper, nitrate 
of nickel, nitrate of silver. 

Sulphuret of copper precipitates nitrate of silver; it does not preci- 
pitate acetate of lead, nitrate of cobalt, sesquichloride of iron, sulphate 
of cadmium, sulphate of manganese, nitrate of nicket. 

Sulphuret of nickel precipitates acetate of lead, sesquichloride of iron, 
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sulphate of cadmium, sulphate of copper, sulphate of silver; it does not 
precipitate nitrate of cobalt, sulphate of manganese. 

Sulphuret of silver does not precipitate acetate of lead, nitrate of co- 
balt, sesquichloride of iron, sulphate of cadmium, sulphate of copper, 
sulphate of manganese, nitrate of nickel. 

It will be observed on examination that sulphuret of manganese de- 
composes all the solutions of metallic oxides tried, while the sulphuret 
of silver did not decompose any one whatever; it results from these 
facts that if silver has the strongest and manganese the weakest affi- 
nity for sulphur, all the other metals are intermediate as to these, and 
arranged according to their degrees of affinity for sulphur; they stand 
thus : silver, copper, lead, cadmium, iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese. 

The metals are here so arranged that any one of them in state of 
sulphuret does not act upon a solution of the metals following: thus 
for example, the sulphuret of nickel precipitates the salts of silver, 
copper, lead, cadmium and iron, but effects no change in those of cobalt 
and manganese. 

There is only one exception, it is that the sulphuret of iron precipi- 
tates the nitrate of lead, whilst the sesquichloride and pernitrate of 
iron are only partially precipitated by the sulphuret of lead. London 
and Eid. Journal, Page 138. 1838. 

SULPHURETS, may be detected, some by fire which drives off the sul- 
phur: and those soluble in water, by being treated with muriatic or 
sulphuric acid, which disengages sulphuretted hydrogen, and if the 
solution be not too dilute, effervescence occurs. This gas may beknown 
by its smell, or by its tarnishing silver. Or the sulphuret may be pul- 
verized and digested with strong nitric acid; this converts the sulphur 
into sulphuric acid, which may be detected by a solution of barytes, 
or of lead. 


118. TAN, or fannin is employed for detecting animal gelatine, or 
jelly, with which it forms an elastic adhesive mass, that soon dries in 
the open air, and becomes converted into a brittle resinous-like sub- 
stance, insoluble in water, and capable of resisting a great number of 
chemical re-agents. It resembles overtanned leather. Tan also acts 
onalbumen, but the precipitate does not take place immediately :— 
with gelatine an immediate precipitate occurs. A solution of tan may 
be made by pouring hot water on bruised gall-nuts, or oak-bark, cate- 
chu, &c., and allowing the infusion to stand some time, filtering it when 


| it becomes cold. 


a. If corrosive sublimate does not act on the liquid under exami- 
nation the absence of albumen may be inferred with certainty. Then 
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add the test, tan, till the whole of the gelatine be precipitated, but not 
in excess; the floceulent precipitate that occurs is a mixture of tan 
and gelatine, which if weighed and multiplied by 0°6 will very nearly 
give the true weight of the gelatine. 


119. TELLURIUM. In a nitro-muriatic solution of this metal, wa- 
ter produces a white precipitate, which fuses at a white heat and sub+ 
limes. Tellurium is precipitated in a metallic state by sulphurous acid; 
by sulphate of ammonia; by iron, and by zinc. Tincture of galls pro- 
duces a yellow flaky precipitate, and solutions of potash and soda white 
precipitates soluble in excess of the precipitant, see table of re-agents. 

a. The oxide of tellurium forms salts with acids and alkalies: com- 
bines with hydrogen yielding a colourless gas absorbable by water, and 
forming a claret coloured solution, with an odour like sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 


i120. THORINA after ignition is insoluble in all acids except hot 
sulphuric acid diluted with an equal weight of water. It is precipitat- 
ed white by ferrocyanate of potash, phosphate of soda, hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia, and by oxalic acid. It forms a colourless glass with borax, 
before the blow-pipe. 

a. Solutions of thorina may be distinguished from alkalies, and from 
barytes, strontian, and lime, by giving a gelatinous precipitate with am- 
monia: from magnesia by its action with ammonia: and by hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia, which produces no precipitate with magnesia, but 
in neutral solutions of thorina it precipitates hydrate of thorina; and 
from solutions of alumina and glucina, by producing with a solution of 
potash, a precipitate which does not redissolve in an excess of the preci 
pitant. 


121. Tin is detected by muriate of gold, see 60. Muriate of platina 
produces in solutions of tinan orange coloured precipitate; ferrecyanate 
of potash, a white precipitate; perchloride of mercury black, with pro- 
toxide salts, but white with the peroxide: and a plate or slip of lead, 
metallic tin. See table of re-agents 

a. A slip of tin immersed in a muriatic solution of gold becomes co- 
vered with a purple powder which gradually diffuses throughout the 
fluid, and imparts to it the colour of red wine, but the colouring matter 


. 
’ 


soon precipitates. 
hb. A bar of metallic zine precipitates tin from the solutions of its 
protosalts in the metallic state in the form of small greyish-white span- 
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gles; but in solutions of persalts of tin, it disengages hydrogen gas, and 
causes a white gelatinous precipitate of peroxide of tin. 


c. Before the blow-pipe, salts of tin are easily discriminated by pro- 
ducing a button of metallic tin. They should be added to a little soda 
on charcoal and be submitted to the inner flame. 


d. Proto-salts of tin are easily recognized by their action with the so- 
lution of gold, see 59; and 60, the persalts may be distinguished by 
giving with hydrosulphuret of ammonia a yellow precipitate which is 
completely soluble in excess of the precipitant, and with liquid sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, ora current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas; but in 
these cases the yellow precipitate does not take place immediately. 

e. Nitrie acid precipitates tin in the state of pure oxide. 

J. In an acid solution of antimony and tin with the assistance of a vas 
pour bath heat, the antimony may be precipitated by immersing a plate 


of tin and keeping the solution acid. The antimony should be well 
washed and dried before it is weighed. 


122. TIN, proio-muriate of, is a delicate test for platinum, with the 
solutions of which it produces an orange coloured precipitate. See 96. 
Tt also detects gold producing a purp!e precipitate. See 59 and 60. With 
the neutral salts of palladium this test gives a dark brown precipitate, 
but if added in excess, the liquor remains of a fine transparent emerald 
green colour. With a solution of corrosive sublimate it produces a 
dark brown precipitate. The proto-nitrate of tin is said to be a more 
delicate test than the proto-muriate; it yields with solutions of silver ; 
platina, palladium, and tellurium precipitates similar to that produced 
in a solution of gold. 


a. This test is best when fresh made: it is apt to acquire a further 
portion of oxygen from the atmosphere, and become a permuriate which 
does not act like the proto-muriate. It should be kept in well stopt bot- 
tles. 

b. Proto-muriate of tin reducesiron to a minimum of oxidation in those 
compounds in which the metal is peroxidized: thus red sulphate of 
iron is reduced by it to the green. It blackens the solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 


123 TITANIUM, is precipitated from solutions in which it exists 
as titanic acid, by ammonia, which gives a bulky precipitate simi- 
lar to that of alumina. ‘Titanic acid is also precipitated but not com- 


’ 
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pletely by boiling. Infusion of gall-nuts precipitates it orange red: 
ferrocyanates, brown; and metallic zinc produces a purple powder if 
the solution be nearly neutral. Chemists are still far from being able 
to separate titanic acid with accuracy from all other substances. 


a. The carbonated alkalies also precipitate titanium; and if prus- 
siate of potash gives a green colour it is, according to Lowitz, owing 
to the presence of iron: an alkali dropped in after this test, produces a 
purple precipitate, becoming blue and eventually, white. Zine im- 
mersed in weak solutions of titanium changes their colour from yellow. 
to violet, and ultimately to an indigo; tin produces in them a pale red 
tint which deepens to a bright purple red. Hydrosulphuret of potash 
throws down a brownish red or according to others a dirty grass green 
precipitate. Salts of titanium in solution are not decomposed by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 


124. TUNGSTEN. Caustic or carbonated alkali produces in solu- 
tions of tungsten white precipitates ; prussiate of potash dirty yellow, 
and tincture of galls brownish red. Sulphuretted hydrogen produces 
no precipitate. 


a. Tungsten has a greyish white colour like that of iron, and a good 
deal of brilliancy. Itis not magnetic, It isextremely hard and brittle, 
and requires, a heat of 170° Wedgewood to melt it. 


125. URANIUM. A solution of uranium in nitric acid is yellow, 
or inclining to yellow, and by proper evaporation crystals of a citron 
yellow colour may be separated. In such solution the alkalies produce 
a pale green or yellow precipitate insoluble in an excess of alkali; fer- 
rocyanate of potash a blood red precipitate ; iron, no precipitate. The 
proto-salts of uranium are of a pale green or yellow colour, and are not 
precipitated by carbonate of potash; Thomson says they are precipi- 


tated by alkaline carbonates; but the precipitate is soluble in an excess _ { 


of the precipitant : the peroxide is of an orange colour ; nut galls pro- 
duce a chocolate coloured precipitate. 

a. No precipitate is produced in solutions of uranium by zine, iron, 
or tin. | 


126. VANADIUM. The salts of vanadium are generally of a fine 
blue colour. Carbonated alkalies turn the solution brown. Muriatie 
solution of vanadium is orange red, with borax vanadium forms before 
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the blow-pipe a fine green glass, which appears brown when hot, and 
when tin is added the colour becomes blue. 


127. WETeta, Pure hydrate of yttria has a white colour which 
ignition turns dirty yellow. It easily, dissolves in acids, forming salts 
having a sweet astringent taste. The following tests indicate yttria. 


Potash ‘ecipitate i i 2€88 
eo nid e White voluminous precipitate insoluble in excess. 
Carbonate of potass i Do. soluble in excess. 


Carbonate of ammonia 


Phosphate of soda 


ici Reid \ Do. soluble in muriatic acid. 


flydrosulphuret ammonia, a precipitate of yttria. 


Liquid sulphuretted hydrogen eae 
Sulphuretied hydrogen gas. i Due EN 
_ Prussiate potass, white chalky precipitate. 
a. The solutions of the neutral salts of yttria redden litmus paper. 


8. Solutions of yttria are distinguished from solutions of alkalies, 
barytes, strontian, lime, and magnesia, in the same manner as solutions 
of alumina are distinguished from those substances. From solutions 
of alumina and glucina, those of yttria are distinguished by producing 
with asolution of potash, a precipitate which does not redissolve in an 
excess of potash. Yttriaand thorina are distinguished by the double 
salt produced by sulphate of potash, which if it contain thorina, is inso- 
luble in a saturated solution of sulphate of potash, but soluble if it con- 
tain yttria, 


é. Yttria precipitates glucina, zirconia and alumina. 


128, ZINC. Pure oxide of zinc is white. When heated it becomes 
of a lemon yellow colour, but regains its whiteness when cold. It is 
not volatilized by heat and readily dissolves in acids. Zinc may be 
detected by the following tests. 


Potash, ammonia, and carbonate of ammonia produce a white gelati- 
nous precipitate soluble in excess of the precipitant. 

Carbonate of potash. White precipitate insoluble in excess of pre- 
cipitant, but soluble in potash or ammonia. If muriate of ammonia be 
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present, this test produces no effect in the cold, but if boiled till the am- 
moniacal salt be decomposed a precipitate falls. 

Phosphate of soda in neutral solutions, a white precipitate soluble in 
acids, potash and ammonia. 

Oxalic actd. In dilute solutions, a troubling. In stronger solutions, 
if neutral, a white precipitate, soluble in potash, ammonia and acids. 

Prussiate potash white gelatinous precipitate, insoluble in free muri-. 
atic acid. 

Red prusstate potash yellowish red precipitate, soluble in free muria-- 
tic acid. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia. White precipitate of sulphuret of zinc. 
If iron be present the precipitate may be grey, or black. 

Liquid sulphuretied hydrogen, and sulphuretied hydrogen gas, a white 
precipitate in neutral solutions. 


a. The solutions of the neutral zinc salts redden litmus paper. 


b. A white precipitate produced by hydrosulphuret of ammonia ina 
clear and strongly alkaline solution can consist of nothing else than gul- 
phuret of zinc (Rose). 

c. Before the blow-pipe the salts of zinc ‘are peculiarly easy of detec- 
tion. If heated on charcoal with soda in the interior Jlame they spread 
on the charcoal a white coat of oxide of zinc. Moistened with nitrate of 
cobalt, and heated in the blow-pipe flame, they assume a fine green co- 
lour. With borax, or with microcosmic salt, oxide of zine melts into a 
clear glass, which flaming renders milky. 

d. Metallic zinc is employed asa re-agent for separating copper, 
lead, tin, silver, and tellurium ina metallic state from their solutions 
inaeids. The solution should be somewhat acid. 


e. To distinguish sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) from sulphate of 
magnesia (epsom salts) a mixture which professor O’Shaughnessy 
found to have been sold in the Calcutta bazar, add to each of the solu- 
tions a few drops of ammonia. Place a little of the precipitate on a 
piece of red hot charcoal, and urge the heat with a blow-pipe. The 
zine will appear of a splendid yellow colour; but the magnesia will re- 
tain its whiteness. | 3 

f- To separate zinc from copper and nickel, see 52. - 

g. Zinc in solution may be distinguished from alkalies by its behavi- 
our with carbonate of potash. And from earthy salts by its giving 4 
white precipitate with hydrosulphuret of ammonia. * 
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129. zrnconra. The hydrate of zirconia, like that of alumina 
forms a pale yellow horny mass easily soluble in acids, particularly 
with heat. Ignited hydrate of zirconia is insoluble in most acids: but 
if digested a considerable time in sulphuric acid, it becomes soluble in 
boiling water. 


9 


Potash, Produce a voluminous precipitate inso- 
Ammonia. luble in an excess of the precipitant. The 
Carbonate of potash. carbonates, however, if greatly in excess 
Carbonate of ammonia. dissolve a portion of it. 

Phosphate of soda. 2 bares en 

Ontindcat ‘ A voluminous precipitate. 

Sul After a short time, a white precipitate 
Sales ofaotesh ‘ soluble in a large quantity of muriatic acid. 
Prussiate of potash. A white precipitate. 

Hydrosulphuret of ammonia. A precipitate of zirconia. 


Eiguid elplenetted hadrogen:2 No precipitate 

a. The neutral solutions of zirconia redden litmus paper. 

b. Solutions of zirconia are distinguished from solutions of alka, 
lies, barytes, strontian, lime, and magnesia, in the same mamner as so- 
lutions of alumina are distinguished from those substances. From alu- 
mina and glucina, zirconia Is distinguished by its insolubility in an ex- 
cess of potash. From thorina and yttria, by giving witha solution of 
sulphate of potash, when heated, a precipitate which is nearly insolu- 
ble, not only in water butin acids; while the precipitates produced 
by sulphate of potash in solutions of thorina and yttria, can be dissolved 
by a large quantity of water. Zirconia is also distinguished from yttria 
by being rendered insoluble in acids (with the exception of sulphuric 
acid) by ignition, whereas the ignited yttria dissolves pretty easily in 
muriatic acid. Finally, it is distinguished from protoxide of cerium by 
not acquiring the red colour of peroxide of cerium on exposure to heat, 
and by not producing when fused with borax or microcosmic salt before 
the blow-pipe, a coloured bead, either before or after cooling, provided 
the zirconia has been completely freed from iron. 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENTS: COMPILED FROM BRANDE. 
INFUSION OF PRUSSIATE Hypro: Sune, 
Merat. SoLurion. GALLs. PorasnH. AMMONIA. 
Cae : = 


Antimony oe... 


IATSENIC sce ood 


Arsenic... 


Bismuth.....-|Tartrate bismuth} Copious 
and potassa 


Cadmium. ecco Chloride 


Cerium... .... 
Cobalt.......-|Chloride 
Coppericnce.-. 
Copper..... ../Nitrate 
Gold teaer dee: 
JIE SoS aeo Be 


phate 
Iron... 


TOM sects s slvie <1: 


Mercury Reis och Acid nitrate Yellow Greenish white |Black 
Mercury. .ocs. Do. Do. Do, Do. 
Mercury....+-/Corro: sublimate|++++e*+ scevees-| White Do. 
Molybdenum. .|Chloride Brown 2 a wieleisiy wld cintalstelate 

Nickel: y2.c. Sulphate Yellow green  |Gray Black 
Osmium......|Aq: sol: oxide |Bluish purple |........-+++++.+|Metallic 
Palladium 46 -.|Muriate pebtewebhis mee veel Olive Brown 
Platinum. ..../Chloride Brownish green | Yellow Pale brown 


Silver..ce sees; Nitrate 
Tellurium.....|Chloride 


Tellurium,....|Sulphate 


Tin.s.2ee0. 6.|Acid chloride 
Tin. .eoee0s.{/Acid per chloride] Fawn, colour do.|Pale yellows” 
Titanium......{Acid muriate 


red 
Titanium.,....|Neut: sulphate | Blood red 


Uranium...... Sulphate 


Zine .eeecece. {Acid chloride 


Tartrate of anti- |Straw «colour, 
mony & potassa 
White oxide 


eee-|Arsenic acid 


Sulphate 


Proto chloride 


Per sulphate 


Per muriate 


sooscoccvcccces. (bright orange 
white 


But little change|++sesccccesrcoee| KELLOW 
eeeoeooeneeooase e©@o0e Geese aoeoeaea00 Do. 
yellow|.+.... ecceeeee.|Deep brown 
orange 
stance? orsielay ele aie WY te Yellow 
Yellow White Proto salts, white 


Yellow, white {Pale green 


Lilsc 


Copious black 


Yeliow, browa Brown 


Green, gray Deep brown Brown and black 
Brown Green Yellow 
sul- |Purple White pale blue] Black, abundant 


Black, blue black pI) CAC CY eosae 
scoccecccesceeestErussian blue Black, abundant 
White 


White 


Dingy yellow Brown and black 


Copious yellow 


Curdy brown, dir-|Cream colour Brown 
ty yellow. 
Yellow 


ecccee ass oe neers Sty allie del ages Black 
White then yel-)Deep orange 


Straw colour, 
low and bluish 


yellowish 


Apple green 


Brown red : blood|Deep blue (from|Black 
acid) 
Sap green Green 


Dark brown; red-|Deep brown Blackish brown 


dish 
Dirty vellow Yellowish white {Straw copious 
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To be used in conjunction with the foregoing Alphabetical List of Tests. 


1 Ammonia. 10 Muriatice acid, 19 Potash, iodide. 

2 ,, carbonate, 11 Muriates, % 20 ,, prussiate. 

3 ,, hydrosulphuret. 12 Oxalic acid, 21 ,, red prussiate, 

4 Copper, metallic. 13 Oxalates, 22 Soda, phosphate. 

5 Galls, tincture. 14 Potash. 23 Sulphuric acid. 

6 Iron, metallic. 15 ,, carbonate, 24 Sulphates. 

7 ., protosulphate, 16 ,, chromate. 25 Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
8 Mercury cyanuret. — 17 ,, bi-carbonate. 26 Tin, proto-muriate. 


_9 4, protonitrate. 18 ,, bin-oxalate. 27 Zine, metallic. 


Atumina—Numbers 1, 2, 3,14, 15, 17, 22 of the above tests produce a 
voluminous precipitate. 12, 20,21 and 25 produce no preci- 
pitate. 

Antimony—l, 2, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22 produce white precipitates, 3,25 
produce a red, or orange precipitate, 27 precipitates metallie 
antimony in a black powder. 

Arsenic—25, produces a bright yellow precipitate; but see the article 
No. 39, in the foregoing dictionary of tests. 

Baryta—2, 15, 22, 23, 24 produce a white precipitate ; 14 and 17 also 
if the solution is concentrated. 1, 3, 20,21 produce no preci- 
pitate, neither does 12, but if the solution be very concentrated 
a precipitate appears after some time. 

BismuTuH—l1, 2, 14, 15,17, 20, 22 white precipitates—16, 21, yellow pre- 
cipitates—3, 25 black precipitates -19, brown precipitate—12 
crystalline precipitate after some time—27 metallic precipi- 

. tate of black powder—5 produces an orange precipitate. 

| Capmium—1, 2, 12, 14, 15, 17, 22 produce white precipitates. 20 white 

| passing into faint yellow. 3, 21, 25 yellow precipitate. 27, 

metallic precipitate of small glancing grey spangles, or dendri- 

tical leaves. 

| Crrium—l1, 2, 3, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22 produce white precipitates. 21, 

| 25 produce no precipitate. Hydrosulphurets produce a brown 

precipitate becoming deep green. Accum. 

| Curomium—l, greyish blue precipitate. 2, 3, 14, 15, 17, 22 light green 

) precipitates. 16 deep brownish yellow precipitate. 25 no 

precipitate. 12, 20,21 no precipitate. 5 brown precipitate. 
~ (Prussiates, green precipitates, Accum). 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENTS. 


1 Ammonia. 6 Iron, metallic. 11 Muriates. 

2 ,, carbonate. 7 ,, protosulphate. 12 Oxalic acid. 

3 ,,  hydrosulphuret. 8 Mercury cyanuret. 13 Oxalates. 

4 Copper, metallic. Olbiss protonitrate. 14 Potash. 

5 Galls, tineture. 40 Muriatic acid. 15 ,, carbonate, 


CopaLtt—1l, gives a blue precipitate, added in larger quantity a green 
precipitate. 2 red precipitate. 3 black precipitate. 14 blue 
precipitate turning green if allowed to repose, and dirty pale 
red when boiled. 15 red precipitate which on boiling becomes 
blue. 17 red precipitate. 20 green precipitate, turning grey. 
21 dark reddish brown precipitate. 5 yellowish white pre- 
cipitate. 

CoL_umBIuM—3, produces achocolate precipitate. 5 orange precipitate. 
20 olive precipitate. The recently prepared oxide is soluble 
in tartaric, citric, or oxalic acid. 

Coprer—deutozride of, 1, 2,14, 15 produce a blue precipitate. 14, 15 
produce if the solution be boiled a dense black precipitate. 
12, 22 a greenish white precipitate. 20 a reddish brown pre- 
cipitate. 21 yellowish green precipitate. 3,25 black pre- 
cipitate, but if in small quantity a dark brown precipitate. 6 
produces a precipitate of metallic copper. 27 black preci- 
pitate. 

Giucina—l, 2, 3, 14, 15, 22 produce a voluminous precipitate, 12, 20, 
21, 25 do not produce precipitates. 

GoLtp—1, 2, produce yellow precipitates. 8, 15, 17, 21 produce no pre- 
cipitate. 14 at first no actiou, afterwards green colour, and 
small black precipitate. 12 produces a dark greenish black 
colour. 20 emerald green or greenish black. 9, 25 black 
precipitates. 3, 27 produce brown precipitates. 26 reddish — 
purple precipitate. 7 dark brown precipitate, but if the so- — 


lution be very dilute only a blue colouring, and afterwards a 4 | 


brown precipitate. | 
antly destroy the red colour of the solution. 1,14, 9 
ae uce yellow precipitates. } 
Tron—protoxide, 1, 2, 14, 15 act much alike, viz. producing a.white pre- j 
cipitate changing to green. 17 white. 22 white, changing to — 
green on exposure to the air. 12, 18 yellow. 20 blue. 22 © 
immediate dark blue precipitate. 3 black precipitate. 25 
no precipitate. 5 black colour. 


TRIDIU} 


C5 
Or 
i 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENTS. 


16 Potash, chromate. 20 Potash, prussiate. 24 Sulphates. 

17 ,,  bi-carbonate. 21 ,, red prussiate, 25 Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
18 ,, bin-oxalate. 22 Soda phosphate. 26 Tin, proto-muriate. 

19 ,. iodide. 23 Sulphuric acid. 27 Zinc, metallic, 


Tron—perozide. 1, 2,14, 15, 17 cause reddish brown precipitates. 
3 black precipitate. 25 milky white. 20 immediate dark 
blue. 21 no precipitate. 22 white precipitate. 

LraD—1, 2, 5, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24 produce a white preci- 
pitate. 38, 25 give black precipitates. 27 metallic precipi- 
tate in the form of blackish grey shining spangles. 16, 19 
produce a yellow precipitate; the precipitate by 16 when 
digested in caustic alkali assumes a fine scarlet colour. 

-Luwe—1l, 2, 14, 15,17, 22 act the same as they do on barytes. See 
Barytes in this table. 12, 13 produce a white precipitate ; 
23, 24 also produce a white precipitate, but the solution must 
be concentrated, and not dilute. 3,20, 21 produce no preci- 
pitate. 

Lirai1a—22, if ammonia be added, produces a white precipitate; 12, no 
precipitate, 

Maenusia—l, 15 produce a bulky precipitate, soluble in muriate of 
ammonia; 14 produces a voluminous flocculent precipitate. 
Bro, lo, 1f; 20; 21, 23 produce no precipitate. 

Mancanese—protovide. 1, 14 white precipitates changing to brown 
and black. 2, 15,22 white precipitate not altered by expo- 
sure to air. 3 yellowish red precipitate. 20 white or pale 
red precipitate. 21 brown precipitate. 
deutoxide. 1,2, 14,15, 17, 22 brown precipitates. 20 greyish 
green precipitate. 25 milk white precipitate. 

Mercury—protoride. 1, 3, 14, 25 produce a black iacipiiiie! 17 
white precipitate, turning black on boiling. 10, 12, 20, 22 
white precipitates. 19 greenish yellow precipitate. 16 red 
precipitate, peroxide; 1, 2,12, 22 white precipitates. 14, 21 
yellow precipitates. 3,25 black precipitates. 19 cinnabar 
red precipitate. 20 white changing to blue. 

Mo.iyrepenumM—(The molybdates of potassa and soda give a precipitate 
with almost every metallic solution). 9 gives a white preci- 
pitate in solutions of molybdenum, so do the muriates of zine, 
and manganese. The muriate of cobalt gives a rose coloured 
precipitate, and 26a blue precipitate. 5 produces a bright 
yellow colour and 20 a dark brown precipitate. 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENTS. 


1 Ammonia, 6 Iron, metallic. 11 Muriates. 

2 ,, carbonate. 7 ,, protosulphate: 12 Oxalie acid. 

3  ,, hydrosulphuret. 8 Mercury cyanuret. 13 Oxalates. 

4 Copper, metallic. 9 ,, protonttrate. 14 Potash. 

5 Galls, tincture. 10 Muriatic acid. 15 ,, carbonate. 


Nicxrr—2, 14, 15,17 apple-green precipitates. 12 no immediate pre-= 
cipitate, but after some time a greenish precipitate. 20 
white precipitate tending to green. 3 black precipitate. 25 
after a time solution blackens. 

Osmium—5 purple changing to deep blue. 8 yellow. Solution of 
lime and of carbonate of soda produce a yellow colour :— 
solutions of lead, yellowish brown. 

PaLLADIUM—7 precipitates metallic palladium. 8 bright yellow preci- 
pitate, but not immediately. 20 olive. 25 dark brown. 26 
brown precipitate in nitric solution. 

Pratinum—lI, 2, 14, 15, 17 cause yellow precipitates. 7, 8, 12, 22 pro- 
duce no precipitate. 26 deep reddish brown colour. 19 the 
same with a precipitate. 3, 25 brownish black precipitate, but 
25 not immediately. 27 metallic platinum in black powder 
20 changes solution from yellow to green. 

Ruopium—1, 14 yellow. Muriate of platina gives a yellow precipitate. 
Alcohol and water a rose red colour. 3, 25 brown precipitate. 

Sirver—l, 14 brown precipitate. 2, 7,10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 20, 26 pro- 
duce white precipitates. 22 yellow. 19 white inclining’ to 
yellow. 21 reddish brown. 3, 25 black precipitates. 4, 6, 27 
precipitate oxide of silver. 

TELLURIUM—is soluble in the nitric, nitr o-muriatic and sulphuric acids. 
The nitric solution is permanent when diluted: but the nitro- 
muriatic lets fall asubmuriate on the addition of distilled 
water. The sulphuric solution is of adeep blue or purple 
colour. Heat precipitates the metal white; but if diluted with 
water, black. 5 produces a flaky yellow precipitate. 

‘Txx—protowide. 1, 2,12, 14,15, 17, 21, 22 cause white precipitates ; | 
20 white gelatinous precipitate. 19 white flocculent precipi- 
tate inclining to yellow orred. 3, 25 yield dark brown preci- 
pitates. 27 metallic tia in the form of small greyish white 
spangles. “, 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENT w 


16 Potash, chromate, 20 Potash, prussiate. 24 Sulphates. 

17 ,, bi-carbonate, 21 ,, red prussiate 25 Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
18 ,, bin-oxalate, 22 Soda, phosphate. 26 Tin, proto-muriate. 

19 ,, iodide. 23 Sulphuric acid. 27 Zinc, metallic. 


Tin—peroride. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17,22 occasion white precipitates. 12 
19, 21 no precipitate. 3 yellow precipitate if solution be neu- 
tral. 25 yellow precipitate, but not immediately. 27 a white 
gelatinous precipitate. 

TiTanrum—1, 14 give white precipitates. 3,20 green precipitates. 5 
brownish red precipitate. 

Turortwa—l, 2, 3,14,15 produce precipitates. 12, 20 produce a white 
heavy precipitate. 22 white flocky precipitate. 21, 25 pro= 
duce no preeipitate. | 

Tunesten—I, 2, 14, 15 white precipitate. 5 brownish red. 20 dirty 
yellow. 25 no precipitate. 

Uranium—l, 14 cause yellow precipitates. 3 dark brown. 20 fine 
brown. MHydriodric acid, yellow. 5 chocolate brown precipi-< 
tate in neutral solutions. No precipitate by zinc, iron or tin. 

Yrrriu—l, 2, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22 all produce a white precipitate. 21, 
25 produce no precipitate. 

- Zinc—1, 2, 3, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22 produce white precipitates, some of 

which are gelatinous. 25 produces a white precipitate in neu- 
tral, but not in acid solutions. 21 mos red. We age 
5 no precipitate. 

Zrrconia—l, 2, 3, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22 produce voluminous precipis 

tates. 21 and 25 produce no precipitate. 
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TABLE OF RE-AGENTS. TO BE USED IN CONJUNCTION! 


‘Athens CARBONATE | HypDROSULPH: TINCTURE | 
AMMONIA AMMONIA GaALLs 
] Antimony. -..| White White Red, orange White,straw colr} | 
2 Arsenic.. eI ae Se ee ee RS CIAO. CGS O85 Yellow Concovccscsconc 
3 Bismuth..... | White "| White Black, brown Red, yellow or 8 
ange 
4 Cadmium......| White White Yellow None 
5 Cértum:. oo... White White White Yellowish © 
6 Chromium....|/Grey, violet Light green Piste green Brown 
7 Cohatt-s ce. ae Blue, green ed Black Whitish 
8 Columbium.,,¢ .|..00 oe vspeciede osc ]ene soe setts soils Drang Red 
9’ Copper. ssa cn Blue Blue Black, brown Brown, Green | 
10 Glucina...,...| Voluminous Voluminous |Glucing — |...... wei oe 
11 Gold.. .ee..| Lellow Yellow Dark brown Green, brown. 
12 Mridvun eee Yellow a cetcecccoces|(cecesecsesosese/COlor discharges 
J3 Iron protoxide. oy white chg.| White Black Purple 
rown 
14 Iron peroxide..|Brown Brown Black Purple | 
1 bead? 6. ...| White White Black _ White, yellowis] 7 
16 Manganese,ox :| White chg. black} White Yellowish, red |Dirty yellow, ij 
17 Deutoxide....|Brown Brown Yellowish) ‘red lwrerslesiiiaur ete ota 1 Hy 
18 Mercury oxide. Black Black Black ete yellow q 
19 Peroxide......| White White Black Yellow ei) 
20 Molybdenum... Co eee REESE OCOLee|sscnscoveee due wie 66.4 ea sO aela.u sie Brown 
21 Nickel ..... ..|Blue Green Black, yel. green|Grey, green* 
22 Osmium...... ac utgerangeccecs|iaigesns ane ec oe) Velloiys eetaibc iene purple. 
23 Palladium Biavers Orange e©ees eeeesse: Brown cone tscesvee- coon 
24 Platinum......| Yellow Wallows Brown Green, brownish}, 


25 Silver........| brown, dissolves) White Black, brown Yellowish brow) \ 
26 Tellurium. eee: SIO OOOO TOC SGee'ohteeooeestiseeeenetaeeseoeeoer Yellow 

27 Tin, protoxide.| White White Brown, orange {Straw colour — 
28 Tin peroxide. .| White White Yellow, green {Yellowish fawn: 
29 Titanium...... COSF OC ETTETEEH| ooenesennciae: Black or green Red, brown 


a 


30 Thorina.......|Gelatinous Precipitate |Hydrate biwine a seeve's sv Gn 
31 Uranium.......| Xellow White Blackish brown |Chocolate i 
32 Yttria........| Whiteff | Whilett Yttria Re aie wie tog iiece 
33 Zinc.......... |White gelatinous White White Yellowish 
34 Zirconia......|Voluminous iVoluminous |Voluminous 


s 
@eeeeseereae oe & a 


§ Chg: means changing. tT Voluminous. * No change (Henry i 


Notze,—Prussiate of potash is represented to turn solutions of titanium green, red ! 


This remark is applicabliiy 
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Y WITH THE FOREGOING ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TESTS. 


CaRBONATE | PRrRusSSIATE PuosPHaTE | SULPHTTD: 
Oxatic AcID PoTASH. | op Porasu. oF PoTasH. OF Sopa, H yDROGEN. 
1 White White White White White Red, orange 
pes 4: Se ORS, Se Sa a sceeeceoruoes oe.eeee 90 © @€28008 Seeerlesee2renserecee Yellow 
3 Crystals White White White White Black, brown 
| 4 White White White White White Yellow 
5 White White White White White 
6 Red, green Light green |Light green|Green Light green 
7 White, red Blue Red Green Blue Black 
Oe he eae aos iis eieisiviciele||Sivie ceedinic alee | CLLVG 
| 9 Greenish white Blue Blue Brown, reddish Grednisht white Black, brown 
NSE See ata a Voluminous | Voluminous|. ........+++++|Voluminous 
11 Gold, green...|Green, black|.........0. Green, ane -e+e|Black metallic 
ig aeeee 21 cllow seeceeee’...(Colour flies White, chang- 
5 : ing green 
113 Yellow crystals picky: white} White Blue, white White White 
chg. brown 
14 Yellow Brown Brown Blue White Black 
115 White White White White White Pale red 
16 Crystals White chang-| White White, pale red| Brown White 
ing black 
1 eae oeeeees (orown Brown Green White Black 
218 White Black Yellowish |White,greenish| White 
119 White Yellow Brown Wihitesoreemishi|'sscjeis'ss «soe se Black 
20 Dark grey |----- piv wistele|licisicic.sris set Oh.d5 oS RAB GO GaOS White, greenish| Blackish 
a Greenish alge Green ..../Green White, QreeD |oveee ween os o| Metallic 
peacesese wee ee oe esee|srereaceisseO Ol oest seetcccsee leeveceosa eecee Brown 
33 bea weseees. (Orange «sue. -0+ (Olive, orange |....000: ooe--.| brown 
ee ck a Yellow ¥ ellow Yellow, (none)| Yellow Black metallie 
ig 25 White Brown White Whitish SEARO ROpSOn, Black 
colour 
26 eoveee pocvracers|2eeeoevenevolsesce os eeee White Brown 
97 White White White White “yellow White Yellow 
RE) hs. scee'e' «2 |W hite White Gelatinous Dh acielon a oie’ val NOne 
99 Curdy hydratet escce eeeses|cvee-88080 00 Green, red, 
brown, blue | White flocky 
30 White heavy |Gelatinous | Precipitate | White heavy 
31 Prec'pitate Yellow White Red, brown |oceceseeeeeoee| DIOWN 
$32 White Whitett Whitett White White 
133 White White White Gelatinous White White’ 


34 Voluminous Voluminous | Voluminous! Wkite Voluminous 


| + Solution must be hot. t+ Voluminous. 
Mbrown, and blue. A sufficient variety; but so, different authorities say the test acts. 


likewise to other cases. 
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TESTING BY THE BLOW-PIPE. 
Abbreviations. P. means platina P. w. platina wire. P. fo: platina foil 


aban est ot 
SuBSTANCE- On PuLaTINa. On CHARCOAL. Wirn Sopa, 
th hs Se e 
1 Alumina.......-|No change No change Swells: infusible 
2 Antimony, owide| Fuses readily, sub-|Is reduced P: w: fuses into a 
limes in white clear colourless glass 
fumes: precipita- which becomes white 


ted oxide burns on cooling 
like tinder into 
antimonious acid, : 

3 Baryta..........|Infusible Infusible On ch. the hydrate & 
carbonate fuse an 
are absorbed 

Hydrate...|Bubbles: fuses Is absorbed 

Carbonate..|Fuses readily into Effervesces becomes 

a glass enaaey causticand is absorb- 
white when cold.| ed 
4 Bismuth...eessslececeee SR BEE oP | Flies off in fumesleay-|_— = 
(Oxide) fuses rea-. ing amarkwithred, 
dily, mass dark) or orange edges, 
brown: yellowish which may be dissi- 
on cooling. In pated in R.f. with- 
very intense heat) cut colouring the 
reduces and per-| flame. Oxide, in- 
forates the foil. stantly reduced 
§ Cadmium, ovide.|No change ~ ‘Soon dissipates;leaves|On p: w: not fused 
a red or orange yel-} onch.reduced; sub- 
low powder onthech.} limes and leaves a 
circular yellowish 
mark. 


6 Cerium, ovide,..|Oxide becomes /Per. ox: docs not al-|On ch. not fused, soda 


99 
> 


peroxide ter absorbed; white or. 


greyish white oxide 
remains on the ch, 


7 Chromium ozvide.|No change No change Onp. w. andox.f dark 
orange glass: opa- 
que and yellow on 


cooling. R.f opa- — 


yue, glass green on 
cooling. Onch.ab- 
sorbed but not re- 
duced 


& Cobalt oxide....|No change \No change On p. w. pale red by 


grey, cold. 

No change Combines with effer- 
vescence but not fu- 
sed, nor reduced. 

Ox. f. black globule;}On_ p. w. fine green 

flows over the char-| glass, hot: on cool- 


9 Columbium owide|No change 


10 Copper oxide... 


reduces. R.f re-| opaque. On ch. 
duces with strong] absorbed and re- 
heat gives a bead of| duced 
metal 2 

11 Glucina.........J/No change No change ee action 


12 Iron, oxide, .....|Ox: f: no change |R. f. blackensand be- 
comes magnetic 


transmitted light, — 


‘ 


coal; under surfage| ing colourless and ~ 


On ch. absorbed and 
reduced; not fused. 
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Ox 
of 


Ch: Charcoal. Ox: f: oxidating flame. R: f: reducing flame. 


Wits Borax. Witu PuospHoric SALT, REMARKS» 


Fine blue glass with ni- 
trate cobalt when cold, 
strong heat. 


) 1 Fusesslowly: clearglass {Clear glass 


_ 2 On ch: dissolves freely glass}|P : w: and ox: f: glass 

yellowish, hot; nearly colour-| yellowish, hot: colour 
less, cold: strong R.f; glass) flies on cooling. 
becomes opaque and greyish 


3 The hydrate and carbonatel!As with borax but they|A globule of different 
fuse readily with efferves-| foam and intumesce} shades of red which flies 


cence into aclear glass which} ending inaclearglass | on cooling with nitrate 
perme opaque when flam- of cobalt 
e 


4 (Oxide) ox: fl: colourless|(Oxide), ox: f: yellowish 
glass, R: f: partly reduc-| brown glass, hot: 
ed: muddy greyish glass 


co- 
lourless but not quite 
ciear, cold. R: f: clear 
and colourless glass, hot: 
opaque and_ greyish 
black, cold 


9 On p: w: yellowish glass, 
colour flies on cooling. On ch. 
glass bubbles cadmium re- 
duced, sublimes, and leaves 
yellow oxide. 
6 Ox, f. fine red, or deep/Ox.f. fine red glass, co- 
orange yellow glass: colour| lourless when cold, and 
#4} flies on cooling: cold, yel-| quite limpid 
lowish tint, enamel white 
by flaming. In r. f. loses its 
colour 
7 Onch. fusesdifficultly, glass|Green glass 
emerald green. Ounp.w.and 
ox. f. the colour flies, and 
glass becomes yellow brown. 
When cold a faint green 
tinge 


Dissolves in large quan- 
tity, clear glass: on 
cooling milk white 


8 Fuses readily, deep blue|Fuses readily, deep blue| With sub. carb. of potash 
vf glass glass. Colour violet by} black glass when cold 
candle light 
Fuses easily, glass per- 

manently clear 


9 Colourless clear glass be- 
_ comes opaque by flaming. 


. 0 Ox. f, fine ereen glass which|Ox. f. like as with borax 


* ® am ry. f. becomes colourless,| r.f. glass usually red, 
mi B hot: but cinnabar red and| opaque and like an ena- 
th % @paque when solid mel 
Te See ; 
® 1 Clear glass with a large pro-|Same as borax Black or dark grey mass 


portion of the assay. 
®2 Ox. f. dull red glass becomes|Same as borax 
‘elear and yellowish or co- 
lourless by cooling. On ch 
andr. f, bluish green glass 


with nitrate cobatt 


- 
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SuBsTANCE. On Puatina On CHARCOAL. 


d, ovide.....|Minium 
ae black when hot; 
at incipient red- 
ness changes to 
yellow oxide,,fu- 
sible into orange 
coloured glass 
14 Lime .oee.---.--|No change. 


into a bead of lead 


e@eeaeoee@esoeoaeeeoet' ene 


* Do. carbonate.|Becomes caustic 
& alkaline, emits 
bright light. 

No change. 


15 Magnesia...+-.-- No change 


16 Molybdenum..--; fumes and _ fuses; 
brown yellow on 
cooling; in R: f: 
blue ; intense 
heat, brown. 


and partly reduced 


17 Nickel, owide....|No change. No change 


18 Tellurium, oxide.|Fuses and fumes. 
reduces 


Takes fire 
burns like tinder 
into peroxide, 


19 Din; ozide....5.: 
not fuse, but redu- 
ces in a strong pro- 
longed heat 

No change 


20 Titanium, oxide. |No change. 


21 Tungsten........,{R: f: blackens:/R: £: blackens: 
not reduced not reducen 


22 Uranium, Oxide.. seoereerasteecescse Peroxide, 
oxide, blackens but 
does notfuse 


23 Wttriatc fetes. No change No change 


24 Zine, ovide.,.«..| Yellow, hot: white,|_ “2 
cold: does not 
fuse, give out 
great light at a 
high heat & white 
fumes which con- 
dense like wool 


25 Zirconia........|/Infusible: emitsin-|Infusible: emits in-|No action 


tense light tense light 


lridiani. ..)..... whodinms.....4 


Gold at Sa on hee Mel atiGva ue gore ee 
Palladium ...,., , 


Ce 


becomes Orange glass reduces|On P: w: clear glass 


eeoetseasesoeeese oe ssed 


eeoeee seo eso FeCeesei/FFCOeeteeseesoeasEses 


No action. 
Fusesand isabsorbed|On P: w: efferves- ; 


cooling. On ch. fuses } 
On ch. absorbed and 


Fuses: effervésces :|On P: w: colourless 


and|R: f: peroxide does|\On P: w: effervess 


Fuses into a 


evolution of grea 


but]On p: w: dark yel 


becomes}Onch: brown yellows | 


No action 


Onch: not fused: 


These metals have no action on the fluxes - 


[Oct. 


Wityu Sopa. 


becomes yellowish 
& opaque on cool- | 
ing. On ch. in- | 
stantly reduced 


ces; clear glass: | 
becomes milky on 


and reduced. 
reduced, not fused, 


glass, white on 
cooling. On ch: re: 
duced. 


ces: tumefied ins | 
fusible mass. On ch, 
readily reduced 
clear 
dark yellow glass; | 
white or grey white J 
on cooling, and 
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IV.— Essay on the Language and Literature of the Telugus—By 
Cuariis P. Brown, Esa. of the Madras Civil Service. 


(Continued from our last.) 


63. The Telugu Poems may be divided into two classes ; popularand 
classical. The popular works (samanya cavayamulu) are principally 
written in (dwipada) uniform couplets : and are much in the familiar style 
of Ovid, Gay’s Fables or Scott’s Marmion. The classical (maha cavy- 
am) are usually in (padyamulu) stanzas: and may be compared to the 
Odes of Horace, or Gray. On the principles adopted in western criti- 
cism the taste displayed in the former class is often worthy of approba- 
tion. Even in these, bombast, immorality, bad taste and childish con- 
ceits, frequently occur. But these rhetorical flourishes are far more pro- 
minent in those poems which are written in stanzas; doubtless each 
of these admired works contains a kernel of really pleasing poetry, but 
this is preceded by many a page of ill judged rhetoric, wherein the poet 
is evidently a mere grammarian, ‘‘ a word catcher (as Pope says) who 
lives in syllables.” He rejoices in synonymes, and the dictionary is ne- 
ver outof his thoughts. Im many stanzas (particularly in the metre 
called sisa) the same thought is thrice reiterated with a mere change 
of phrase. Thus ‘ the far maid decked with these jewels entered the 
presence of the hing. The bright damsel arrayed with these gems pass- 
ed into the court of the prince. Such were the adornments of the beau- 
teous nymph when approaching the royal threshold.” Such passages 
possess an undeniable value as regards the foreigner, who will find 
these stanzas a most convenient substitute for the Amara Cosha and 
similar vocabularies of synonymes. But the taste they display is paltry | 
enough. 

The absence of these and other pedantries renders the poems written 
in couplets much more agreeable toa foreigner: who will value them 
for that simplicity which is a fault in the estimation of learned bramins, 
Besides, most, perhaps all, the Dwipada poems are the composition of 
sudras; whereas the Padya poems are in general the work of the sacred 
tribe: yet the great boast of the nation, the one Buar’t’u Mv’rt, or 
“ inspired bard,’’ who wrote the Vasu Charitra was himself a Sidra. 

With a few exceptions all the poems are founded on a popular story 
borrowed from the Puranas: which the poet alters at his own pleasure 
till it deviates as widely from the original as Byron’s Don Juan, or Mil- 
ton’s Agonistes deviate from the original ground work. 


64. Most of the popular fables have been framed in verse both in 4 


couplets andin stanzas, But no poet that I recollect has written in 
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both styles; unless in the sangitas which will presently be mentioned. 
The dwipada version usually appears to be the oldest, for the style is 
comparatively simple, and we may often detect expressions, borrowed 
thence, in the Padya version. The two versions of the Ramayan ap- 
pear to be independant of one anothe?; but in other works (as the Ba- 
sava Puran, or the Prabhu Linga Lila), the padya version evidently is 
a superstructure, and introduces conceits and extravagancies which de- 
viate from the original more widely than Dryden’s and Pope’s imita- 
tions of Chaucer vary from the original. On the other hand there 
is no dwipada version of the Mahabharat, though the tale of Nala and 
several other legends imitated from it are composed in couplets. 

One class of the poems written in padyams consists of the Satacams 
or anthologies; which are similar to the centuries, or garlands 
which some old fashioned English poets composed: being a series of 
songs, or separate epigrams, bearing a general resemblance in sub- 
ject, metre, and chorus.* Some of these are of acknowledged poetical 


merit, as the Bhascara satacam, the Ecamra Linga S., the Calahasti S., | 


the Dasarathi S.—others are ofa lower class such as the Sumati S., the 
Caluvai S., the Cédanda Rama S., the Canta Lalama S. and others again, 
as the Vemana Satacam, the Siddha Rama S., the Sampagamanna 8. 
are acknowleged to be in the mere colloquial dialect, and are composed 
with no scrupulous regard to the rigorous laws of rhyme and elision. 
Though deficient in elegance of phrase these rustic songs are not de- 
void of poetical merit, and are attractive to a foreigner on the ground 
of exhibiting a familiar style, and a great variety of useful expressions. 
—These centuries are again divided as appertaining to (nili, yoga, and 
sringaram) morals, mysticism, and love. 

65. In one description of poems alone the ‘ couplets’ are mingled 
with “stanzas.’’ This classis called (Sangitamul) ‘ musical compo- 
sitions” such as the Sita Calyanam, the Lanca Vijayam, the Garada- 
chalam, &c. wherein the variety of tunes, or modulations (padamulu) 
introduced is entirely different from the classes hitherto noticed. Un- 
der this head are comprised the various comedies (natacamulu and bha- 
gavatamulu) which are performed by the public (bogamvandlu) dancers 
and actresses. Finally there are other ballads (cathalu) of great length 
framed in a peculiar chant, on principles different from all other sorts 
of poetry. Some ofthese as the Bobbili Catha (or Ranga Rao Cha- 
_yitra), the Nagamma Catha, and the like, are chiefly preserved by oral 
recitation without having been until now committed to writing. These 


_* Many of these Satacams have been printed at Madras: a second edition of Vemana, 
much extended, has lately been finished; to which an English translation, separately 
printed, is subjoined. 
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are every where popular: though despised, as illiterate, by professed 
scholars. The name Yazra-gdnam, or “melodies” is appropriated to the 
Sangitamulu first mentioned: and discriminates them from the Cathas ; 
which run in one uniform metre with a chorus constantly reiterated. 

66. A superstitious monotony, far from pleasing, and imitated from 
the Puranas occurs in the commencement of every (padya-cavyam) poem. 
The Jangama books alone deviate from this routine,and are for this 
particular reason much disliked by bramins.* The preface first extols — 
Vishnu or Siva under some attributes that designate the poet’s creed. 
Then the author extols the patron and himself in no measured terms, 
specifying the respective genealogies. Yet he rarely mentions the 
date when the poem was composed. Then follows a request made by 
his patron that he will undertake this tale. Thus far is called the Ava- 
tarica or preface. He now commences by describing the Naimisha 
forest (the Academus of India) with the hermits (muni), or philosophers 
who there vegetate. These commence an enquiry regarding the hero; 
and resort to some mighty teacher (yogi) usually Suca (the parrot), or 
Narada (Mercury) who consents to gratify their curiosity. He begins 
with the birth of the hero, and this terminates the first (@svasam) can- 
to which is denominated the Cath’arambham or introduction. The 
story commences from the second book. And each canto opens and 
closes (asyasa garbham) with high flown panegyrics on the munificent 
patron. é 

67. The following list comprizes all the most popular poems with 
the names of the authors. The more celebrated compositions are mark- 
ed in capital letters. The (T) is used to dencte that the text has in 
the last few years been completed and corrected by the aid of various 
manuscripts. In this operation fifteen copies were compared for the 
Dwipada Ramayan, twelve for the Mahabharat, eleven for the Bhaga. 
vat, and smaller numbers for poems less corrupted by time. 

Such as are marked (c) have, besides a corrected text, a commentary 
written in familiar Telugu which explains every word The learned men 
whom I employed to frame these commentaries were required to give 
a literal rendering: but the art of criticism is yet in its infancy among 
the Hindus, and much remains to be effected, both in abridging and 
amplifying these scholia. 

68. The first poet to be mentioned is Buartumurti, in whom his 
countrymen delight as greatly as the English admire Milton. His most 
celebrated poem is the Vasu cuaritra: which is now issuing from the 
press with an ample commentary. The poet’s name was Rama Razu: 


a 


* The Jangamas refuse eyen to wiite Sri Rama at the commencement of books and 
letters. Indeed they discountenance every one of the braminical superstitions. 
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the name Bhattu Murti, or Mirror of Minstrelsy being an epithet, which 
has now become his sole appellation. He had originally designated 
the Vasu Charitra after his own name as the Rama Razu Bhishanam. 
Two other works of his, the Narasa Bhipaliyam and the HariscHan- 
pra Nav’op’axny’anam are also highly celebrated. In the latter he has 
imitated the Naishadham by framing an entire poem with two meanings. 
For in one interpretation of the words, they apply to the monarch Haris- 
chandra ; in the cther to the spouse of Damayanti. 

The Narasa Bhupaliyam is thus named after the nominal author Narasa 
Rayalu, the poet’s royal patron, who died in A. D. 1430. In like man- 
ner Calidasa is stated to be the author of the Magha: but the writer, who- 
ever he was, has distinctly attributed it to his patron ‘ the merchant 
Magha.” This mode of adulation is followed by Hindus at the present 
day, for they often propose to publish in the name of an Englishman 
books written by themselves. It must however be allowed that no de- 
ception is seriously intended, and the adoptive author never really gets 
eredit for the work. 

69. The style exhibited in Bhattu Murti and his followers will never 
meet with much applause among European critics. The rapture it ex- 
cites among his countrymen will be rightly valued when we recollect the 
state of Hindu taste. The ingenious Thomas Hood has in many of his 
Facetiz manifested a power of punning which would have gained him 
a very exalted seat on the Indian Parnassus. For the most admired 
poets revel in learned quirks, the (slesha) double and triple meanings 
of words both Sanscrit and Telugu; in (chhékam) jingle of sound: ina 
rhapsodical sublimity (utpréxa) which answers pretty closely to what 
the French poets call charades: performing innumerable feats of per- 
verted ingenuity which as Dr. Johnson says “are so difficult that we are 
inclined to wish they had been impossible.’’ ‘To learn the most admir- 
ed verses of these poems by memory is a task imposed on many a Hindu 
schoolboy, but to teach him the meaning is never even attempted. It 
will not be easy to persuade the Hindus that a mere exercise of memory 
is not meritorious. The English reader cannot expect to derive much 
gratification froma poem which is avowed to be so obscure that even 
the most learned pandit is in many places obliged to confess his inabi- 
lity to understand many pages unless by the aid of previous study. 

_ Some assert that this poet likewise wrote the Panchali Parinayam or 
Nuptials of Draupadi, but I have not met with any poem bearing that 
name. It only remains to remark that the title Bhattu Murti was be- 
stowed upon him by his royal patron Krishna Rayalu, who was the son 
of a handmaid of Narasa Rayalu and succeeded to his throne. ; 

470: In noticing the faults of style in the Telugn higher poets it ae 
but just to notice that they are free from that sort of bad wit which is 
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called (bandha cavitvam), or verses written in whimsical figures. Among 
the dwipada poems this conceit is unknown: but few of the modern 
padya poems are free from it. The learned commentator onthe Dasa- 
vatara Charitra has in such passages left the verses unexplained, and 
states that he did not pretend to ‘unravel intricacies which all the great- 
er poets had despised. I mention this conceit only with a view to 
warn the reader that such verses are unworthy of study. For he is 


often advised by bramins to turn his attention to a variety of intricate 


refinements which further experience will prove to be worthless. 

71. Allasani Peddana, author of the Manu Cuaritra, or Swarochisha 
Manu Cuaritra (c), who also wrote the Visunu CurrTiyam or Amucta 
Malyada (on which we have a good commentary about a century old), 
and the Rasa Manjiri, which last is not now known to be extant. The 
Telugu version now read of the Rasamanjari purports to be written by 
one Ananta. Perhaps this is a name assumed by the author. Peddanna 
was a Bramin, and received from his royal patron Krishna Rayalu the 
title of Andhra Cavita Pitamaha, or sire of Telugu Poesy—which, tra- 
dition says, was denied to Bhattv Mirti on the ground of his being a 
Sitra. , ; | 

In the preface to the Vishnu Chittiyam the poet mentions other works 
which he had composed. These have not come to light, nor do I even 
find them quoted in Appa Cavi. 

72. Muccu Timmana (the Ovid of the language), author of the Paru- 
jat A’paharan’am (T) and the Vani Vilasam. Thisis a modern author 
who wrote less than a century ago. He wrote the Rasica Jana Manob- 
hirama, and many other poems. 

73. Tennala Rama Lingam, author of the Pandu Ranga Vijayam. 
The style of this poet is remarkably intricate; as is noticed in the fol- 
lowing popular epigram on the four poets now named :—= 

“ Allasdni Peddan allica jigibigt 
Muccu Timman Arya muddu palcu 
Pandu Ranga vibhuni pada gumbhanambu nu 
Caca mana Raya niké tagura.”’ 

‘The rhetorical powers of Peddana, the sweet notes of Timmana, 
the abstruse eloquence of Rama Linga, all unite in thy lays, O (Bhattu 
murti) bard of Cacamdana !’’ 

The secondary meaning which some pretend to find in this epigram 
is not worth notice.* . 


* Style is fancifully classed as that of the grape, plantain, and cocoa-nut. Of these the 
first, drdxa pdécam is exemplified in the Telugu Ramayan ; being quite easy. The second, 


‘cadalt pacam, wherein part of the fruit alone is eatable, is assigned to a more refined 


dialect: and the third, ndrikéla pdcam designates the degree of rhetorical obscureness 


which we find in the third poet here named, These phrases are frequently used in the ' 
conversation of learned men, and I notice them here because they are unmentioned in 


any work hitherto printed. 
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This Rama Lingam is usually mentioned as a humourist and a pro- 
fligate. I have not met with any complete copy of his poem, and I ob- 
serve that the volume now extant is often attributed to another writer. 

74. Sri Natha, translator of the Natsuapuam, the Kas: Kuanpam 
(t) and Bhima Khandam from the Scdnda Purdn. It is also said that he 
wrote the Marudraja Charitra, the Hara Vildsam, and the Sdalivdhana 
Sapta Sati. But I have not met with these books. 

Srinatha is also said to have written a series of songs called the 
Vidhi Natacam of which only about thirty have been preserved by oral 
tradition, Some of these have considerable beauty: but others, written 
perhaps by his imitators are an inferior. 

75. Pingala Sv’rapa Raz, author of the R’acHava P’ anpavyam (c), the 
Cala Pirnodayam, the Prabhavati Pradyumnam, and the Linga Puranam. 
This last is not now extant, 

76. Chémactra Vueneat Raz, author of the Sdranga Dhara Charitra 
in Padya metre (T) and the Subhadra Parinayam also called Vijaya 
Vildsam (c). 

Canuparti Abbaya, author of the.Aniruddha Charitra (c) also called 
Usha Parinayam, and the Puriravas Chezitra (tT): which is also called 
Cavi Raja Mano Ranjanam. ! 

Erra Pregada—who translated ae of the (Aranya Parvam) third 
book of the Mahabharat (rT): he likewise wrote the Hari Vamsam in 
Telugu. 

Potu Razu, the translator of the Bhagavat, (v) which has already been 
described. The poet had two auxiliaries; Gangaya who executed 
the fifth book; while the sixth was written by Singanna. Poturaz 
likewise wrote the Narayana Satacam; and having honoured Vishnu as 
the deity, in the Bhagavat, he wrote likewise the Vira Bhadra Vijayam 
in honour of Siva. 

77. Dharant Dévula Nagata, author of the Das Avatara Charitra (c), 
a very popular poem; being a highly coloured description in ten books 
of the adventures of Vishnu, or Krishna. 

: We may here observe that the great popularity of the Bhagavat or 
| Life of Krishna arises from its combining all the reveries of mysticism 
with broad licentiousness. The poetry of the Telugu version by Potu 
_ Raz and his coadjutors being disapproved* as tame, some modern Telugu 


* It ishard to reconcile the extraordinary popularity of the Telugu version of the 
Bhagavat, with its condemnation by strict grammarians. They frequently tell us that 
Appa Cavi entirely disapproved it, as is shewn by his never naming it. But he aames 
many other volumes with condemnation, and a more reasonable cause may be, that it 
was written after his days. The style is very florid and undeniably beautiful, though 
much amplified: for instance, in describing Krishna’s sports with the ny mphs there are 

many hundred» lines which the poet has added to his Sanscrit original, 
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poets have undertaken to model the amorous descriptions anew—neg- 
lecting the theological discussions. Hence arose the Dasavatara Cha- 
ritra or novel of the ten appearances; and the yaxa-ganam Bhagavatam 
—that is, the tale of Krishna arranged in musical melodies. In these 
books (as in the Radha Madhava Samvadam and the Dévi Bhagavat) 
the principal heroine is Radha, a nymph wholly unmentioned in the 
original Bhdgavat, and who owes her origin to the poetical imagination 
of Jaya Déva, the Theocritus of India, author of the charming Giza 
Govinda. 

The well known poem called Ahalya Sancrandana Vilasam, or the 
intrigues of Indra (Jupiter and Alcmeny) is the seventh book of the 
Dasavatara Charitra. There is also a separate poem bearing the same 
name in five books: but this is a mere cento of verses borrowed from 
various poets. The author’s name is Mulugu Papaya. 

It may be worth while to remark that fhough the Telugus possess no 
stated version of the fcur most celebrated Sanscrit poems, (the Magha, 
the Cumadra Sambhavam, the Mégha Duta and the Gita Govinda), their 
bards have extracted and adapted ii the most attractive scenes. I am 
aware that the Raghu Vamsam has been translated, as also the Sacun- 
tala—but these are the work of ordinary Telugu composers, vastly infe- 
rior to the celebrated originals. 

78. Narasimha, author of the Cavi Carwa Ras’ayaNam, or adventures 
of Mandhata (c), a poem which has received very high applause. 

Sésham Vencatapati, author of the Tara Sasanca Vijayam (c), or 
«‘ Stella and the Genius, a Romance.” This is an exceedingly popular 
work. 

Vencata Natha (a Cshatriya), author of the Telugu translation of the 
Pancha Tantram (c). This was originally a “ moral” work; but as 
treated by the Telugu author it properly belongs to the romantic class. 

To these may be added a long list of popular novels and “ histories’’ 
(Charitra) such as the Surdbhand Eswaram (c), the Radha Madhava 
Samvadam (c) and the Ila Deviyam (c), also called Radhica Santwanam : 
this is written by a poetess who has very elegantly remodelled the 
Radha Madhava Samvadam into a new form: wherein she has polished 
and perfected the style wherever it was rustic. The Cuchel-opakhyan 
(T) in three cantos is likewise a very popular work. 

79. But whatever popularity has been attained by these poets phi- 
lologists with one voice declare Ticcanna to be the unrivalled model of 
style in the Telugu language. His first work seems to have been the 
seventh book, or supplement (uttara canda) of the Ramayan which 

“bears the name of Bhascara. Ayyala Bhatta and Mallic Arjana were 
Bhascara’s coadjutors: the former completed the sixth book and the 
latter wrote the fourth and fifth, After the seventh was completed by 
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Ticcanna, he gained the epithet SOmayagi or Auspex for he bears this 
name in the Mahabharat. Yet regarding so popular an author we 
have no biokraphical accounts, and itis only surmised that he lived 
before the era of Krishna Rayel. 

I have mentioned the remote age usually assigned to Nannaia Bhatta 
but perhaps we may safely place him in the century preceding that 
which we have conjecturally assigned to Ticcanna. 

Second to Ticcanna, in critical estimation, stands Allasani Peddanna 
who has already been spoken of: and next io him, as regards beauty 
of style, stands Ayyal Raz RamaBhadraya, author of the Ramabhyudaya, 

80. Allthe poets now ga a appear to have written before A. D. 
1700—excepting Muccu Timmanna and the author of the Das avatara 
eharitra; the last century produced but few other poems of any note: 
one is the Balarama Vijayam (also called by the pedantic name Prae 
bandha Raja Sir Bhishanam), and amotheris the Bahuldsya charitra. 
These are little more than imitations of the Fara Catha, Das Avatara 
charitra and other well known tales: but the mdern poets conscious of 
their inferiority to the older bards attempt to outstrip them in 
grossness of immorality. The Satys at&tuha Santwanam, a very favourite 
modern work is conspicuous for its bad taste in this respect. These 
poets certainly do not go to that unutterable excess of filthy whimsies 
which we too often meet in the Mahabharat, but their superior eles 
gance and brilliant adornment perhaps only render them the more 
pernicious. 

The Jangama or Saivite literature is as remarkable for innocence as 
that of the Bramins is for vice. But the Saiva poems will furnish ample 
subject for another essay. The Lila and the Tale of Sarangadhara, from 
which selections will now be offered, belong to this class. 

81. Among modern poems high applause is given to the Bhanumati 
Parinayam,* which is a pretty close imitation of the Vasu Charitra. 
The Telugu versions, likewise, of the Bilhanam, and the Krishna Carna- 
mritalu are, as well as the Cama Cala Nidhi, very popular poems of 
the 18th century. Among modern writers the highest place however 
is conceded to Muccu Timmanna, who (particularly in his Nila Parina- 
yam) has used a. vast variety of obsolete phrases which excite an ir- 
rational admiration. The same taste is displayed in the Satyabhama 
Santwanam. 

82. This dialect is called Acca Telugu (or pure Telugu), a name 
justly due to many thousand lines throughout the Puranas and poems, 


° Distinct from the Bhanumad Vijayam, a Saivite poem which will be elsewhere a 
ticed. i 
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As here applied however, it denotes an Euphuistical dialect (to borrow 
a phrase from Scott’s “ Monastery’) which certainly never was spoken, 
and goes upon the principle of excluding, if possible, every Sanscrit 
word. Many of the phrases used in Acca Telugu are supposed to be 
Canarese words: but the same opinion is held regarding many of the 
obsolete expressions we meet in the Telugu Mahabharat. The truth 
perhaps is that these words were originally used in one language and 
in the lapse of time transferred to the other. In like manner Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare use several words which at the present day 
are not English but Scotch, or German. 

83. The Hamsa Vimsati (1) calls for notice as exhibiting a variety 
of singular Telugu expressions. This pyem is the work of Ayal Raz 
Narayanappa whose father translated the Ramabhyudaya. It is in 
five books containing twenty tales; which for morality are parallel to - 
Boecacio or the Tales of a Parrot. But the aim of the work is to em- 
body the various words used in every dihlect of Telugu, one tale is re- 
garding a weaver, the text describes a ‘potter, the third a forester, and 
so forth; and the poet “t ‘kas ingenieusly introduced every expression 
which each particular line ort a? may illustrate. In fact itis on the 
plan pursued by Corderius in his fe Dialogues, or by Buonaroti in 
his Italian comedies. $ 

84. The Suca Saptati (7), or be of a Parrot (a separate poem, 
in three books) seems intended as a supplement to the Hamsa Vimsati 
or tales related by a Phoenix. In a poetical point of view the Suca Sap- 
tati is superior to its predecessor; and, for the sake of variety in 
amusement, it introduces much of the rough primitive dialects and 
strange pronurciations found in various parts of the Telugu country, 
Many of the minor poets have recorded such varieties of dialect but no 
where do we find them so fully displayed as in the two works now men- 
tioned. 

85. We will now proceed to adduce specimens of the most popu- 
lar poems. A few lines of the original will be: given in the English 
character for the satisfaction of those who may wish to compare the 
poetical language with that of every days conversation. But the entire 
extracts being too prolix for admission in this journal willbe pied 
separately in the original character. 

The first selection is from the Dwipada Ramayan (tr) which though: 
remarkably easy in style ranks as a (edvyam) standard classic, So 
clear and flowing is the verse that several good judges consider it even 
more easy than Vemana or the Prabhu Linga Lila which however are 
tay more attractive to the English veader. 
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I did not at first recommend it to the reader because portions of it 
are rather above the reach of a beginner: but it has one strong recom- 
mendation. For it faithfully reflects the Hindu mind and acquaints us 
with all its qualities whether amiable or objectionable.* In this respect 
every page of the Dwipada Ramayan is worth perusal: and, whether 
in this or other compositions, the reader should make himself. thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Dwipada style of poetry before he proceeds to the 
padya cavyam. He may find this counsel beneficial though his native 
assistants may recommend another course. 

The following extract fromthe Aranya Canda or 8d book of this 
version of the Ramayan gives the tale of Sita, the heroine, being stolen 
from her lord by the giant) Ravandsura. To delude the hero, Rama, 
Marichi (a giant) assumes the appearance of a golden deer. The poet 
describes its radiance, and then proceeds as follows :— 

86. “ The fairy hind was ofextraordinary beauty: as it rambled about, 
** chewing the cud, with a tail as freakish as that of the peacock ; the 
“‘ whiteness of the belly sae through the Wowers: again its reddish 
‘‘ sides glistered like amber; when vaulting it-looked like the rainbow— 
‘‘ or, as it sprung up it flashed like ‘lightning. The forest herds of deer 
‘were startled at its singular appeafance: for it lay as in ambush and 
“its form was suddenly seen now - now there: one while it drew 
«near, and then as thouch startled it bounded aloft, rushing through 
‘“‘ the thickets—then with a leap it took refuge ina bower. One while 
“it putits nose to the ground wagging its tail and pricking its ears at 
st distant sounds. Then it pricked one quivering ear and flew like the 
«“ wind; then it reposed on a grassy spot: then rising it drew near the 
‘¢ hermitage, it scratched its ear with one foot andshook the high flow- 
‘‘ ering boughs with its horns so as to pour the blossoms on the soil.” 

While it thus strayed among the bowers of the recluses, the blooming 
Sita with tinkling anklets came out of the arbour to collect the opening 


* The Ramayan written in couplets is more faithful than other versions in its ade 
herence to the Sanscrit text. I may mention one remarkable instance. In the 129th 
chapter of the sixth book (Yuddha Canda) is a long description of worship oflered by 
Rama and his companions to the lingam, or symbol of Siva, to atone for the sin of 
slaying Ravanasa: whois declared to be a sinful wretch and meriting death, but his 
being a bramin renders it a mortal sin to Slay him. This legend inculcates the adorae 
tion of Siva; and likewise shews that the sin of braminicide may be removed. This 
passage oceurs in Ranga Natha’s version, and also in the Telugu Adhyatma Ramayan 3; 

_ though not in every manuscript: and the entire legend is omitted in Bhascara’s and in 
two other versions, and is even wanting in the Sanscrit copies which we possess in Sous 
thern India. Now the Ramayan is more highly honoured than any vther poem; it is 
considered as absolute scripture ; and yet sectarian bigotry has led Bramins thus to 
mutilate a document which they profess to hold in the highest veneration, 
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flowers: at the sight of this fairy fawn she was filled with surprize; 
she called to the lord of men, her spouse, and thus addressed him. 
Never till this day did I see so charming a creature as this—how I 
long to recline, O prince, on a couch formed of its skin. O thou leader 
of the solar race, pursue this creature, strike it, and bring me its hide— 
yet why? I wish thon couldst tatch it without frightning it, which 
would be far better :—O my spouse—we should keep it at our leafy 
dwelling, and when our appointed term finishes let us take this golden 
fawn home to the city and shew it to the king and to my aunts’ and 
cousins :—how they will be delighted at such a present! (70—95). 
Thus spoke Sita in affectionate tones; Laxmana listened to her and 


thus addressed Rima: was there ever, brofher, seen so bright hueda _ 


fawn? Can it be that a brute creature has|such wondrous colours? It 
must be a mere delusion, unfit to be credited ! surely it must be a vision 
raised by (asura) demons—besides, possibly it is the hermit Mari- 
chi who lives here, for he isa cruel demoy and continually 1oams the 
forest ina superhuman form. Have not we heard so—possibly it is 
that fiend — perchance he “yas come here to tempt us into ruin. Do not 
then set your gentle heart Onis an'be disquieted, or entertain the 
thought of catching the fawn. “Sesides—though the lady of Videha 
(i. e. Sita) should be so simple, be jot thou so foolish O prince ofmen 

At these words Rdma looked on the bright countenance of Sita; he 
smiled, and thus addressed Lacshman (96—110). 

Why be agitated at this, O son of Sumitra. Though even it were a 
giant-raised vision certainly will I bring the deer home, and [ will slay 
the mightiest giants that can come; believe these two poiuts—one or 
the other will Ido: for I will chase it, I willslay it, and give the hide to 
Janaca’s daughter. After so long a time she has made only this one re- 
guest. Can I neglect Sita ? can I decline the deed she points out? stay 
thou with her affectionately, neglect not the lady of the bower. 

He said and committed all to Laxmana; and gently taking his bow 
from his brother’s hand, he bent it, and duly set out, like Siva when he 
set outin pursuit of the Leon giant who carried off the sacrifice. 

%F % * * * 1 4 * * 

«© He went on slinking behind the bush stooping as he walked, bend- 
ing and running alongside; whenever it looked back he stood concealed, 
he was on the point of catching it, it escaped, and he was vexed. He 
held the bow and arrows ready to shoot, he laid his footsteps softly on 
the soil so as to make no sound, as he observed its traces, he ‘eyed its 
path, and goings (neppu, an obsolete word), and concealed himself, 
Here it is—I’ll catch it—Here it comes—see—Its mine, cried he 
merrily.’ | 
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“ Thus thought he, but the deer caught a glimpse of him from afar— 
it let him draw near; but as he stretched to seize it, it bounded from 
| himand fied. Alas cried he in anger, as it stood to gaze at Rama. 
| Then it fled to the horizon while the foam flowed from the corners of 
| lis mouth—it seemed out of heart; then looking at the huntsman it 
| sprung up elastic and fled at speed, while the skies seemed to flash with 
| its brightness ; then it vaulted* away; its tongue flashing like light- 
| ning bright as a waving torch ; for it moved as rapid as a potter’s wheel 
| circling at speed. Then it paused as though faint, it seemed to drop 
| close to him—then like a goshawk it flew up to heaven. Rama was 
| now wearied as well as astovished: he piused, he looked around—but 
| now the creature to cajole him good still—but as he formed the idea 
| of shooting it, again it vanished! then as he gave up the hopeand turn- 
| ed homewards, behold it was again at his side, like a vision ; and care » 
| ried the son of C&custla who was now wearying, further and further, 
| for deluding his glance, it fled intl inaccessible hil's (112—150). 

_ Seeing this R4éma perceived thai\this was a fait'y hind—he exclaimed 
Where, O my foe, wilt thou hide fromme? * 7* * * # #* * 

So saying he levelled the celesti al.avtow at the prey—which in- 
stantly rolled over and now laying asidé the fairy form, uttering a de- 
lusive shriek, cried “ O Lacshmana! @ Sita!” (155 —165). 
| . Then stretching his prodigious giant ‘gorpse on the soil, the wretch 
| gave up his life—it seemed as though all the giants and their prince 
Ravana fell: as though their capital, Lanca, perished. 

When this fairy deer fell on the earth, the lord of Sita was well pleas- 
ed: for he clearly saw it was indeed Marichi: he remembered with 
| approbation the words of his brother. How deeply, thought he, will 
| he and the bright eyed daughter of Janaca grieve at hearing their names 
/ uttered in the dying shriek of this deluder: for he imitated my voice 
| exactly: I marvel where they are and what has become of them. 

So saying he mournfully pondered. But the dreadful ery reached the 
| ears of Sita, and struck her with horror to the earth: then when she 
recovered her senses, she gazed wildly around and was utterly downcast. 

Then in her agitation she raised the weeping ery, and gazing on 
Laxmana, she exclaimed. Alas! son of Sumitra, what may this be 
that has befallen us this day: surely Rama cries on thee with weep- 
| ing voice. O hero, listen to that voice! wilt not thou give ear to it 2 
or does it not reach thy ear ? thou shrinkest not—thou shewest no ter- 


_ * (Luse various English words to convey the various Telugu synonymes employed, 
The phrase here is cuppinch?,) 
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ror, or horror, thou grievest not—what is this ? while my heart heaves 
violently with horror and despair! Alas! he went alone into the forest. 
It is late—and he cometh not—surely he hath this day fallen into the 
hands of the giants. Delay not—go, I pray thee, to the prince ! (166— 
200). 

She spoke, pouring floods of tears and Laxmana replied thus to the 
child of Janaca. . 
Mother, why art thou alarmed? surely no evil shall ever befall thy 
spouse Rama. Dost not thou know the valour of thy ‘beloved lord? 
Is it right to give vent to words so agonizing? surely this is the scream 
of some demon who wishes to terrify\tby heart. What hath such a 
pitiful shriek to do with the hero of tlle solar* race. O daughter of 
Janaca wherefore art thou thus agitate1? I will without hesitation 
follow the prince Rama: and shall the Ziants who oppose him main- 
tain their footing ? they are no more than crickets that exult against 
Wildfire. They willis, the end fall nth it and turn to ashes or like the _ 
mighty serpents that raise themselves/against the eagle and!perish in his 
talons—or like a herd of lenhants that rush upon the liont (200—244). | 

No, Iam afraid to leave thee—no—be not weary of me—plant these 
my words in thy heart. Be not grieved, O daughter of the king of men. 
At these words the fires of wrath; arose in the heart of the lady and | 

; 


| 


grieved, she thus addressed the /son of Sumitra. 

Thou! art thou faithful towards Rima? why art thou this day so 
base ? even though thou hearest Srit Rama calling on thee by name, 
thou art, like a foe, filled with hatred in thy heart—is this becom- 
ing 7* * * * * * 

Thus spoke Laxmana with his eyes filled with tears, and as his heart 
could bear no more he exclaimed Mother, I am gone, I will without 
delay bring thee thy lord, grieve not ! 

He said, and departed. But first he drew seven circles round the 
bower, and said Mother, pass not these limits, and should any one yen- 
ture to cross these lines, the intruder shall instantly pay for it with his 
head. , ; 

Then he addressed the god of fire, saying. Be not careless, I com- 
mit the dame to thee! 


* The two most ancient royal houses of India are traced up, one to the Sun, the other 
to the Moon. 

+ Which is supposed to feed on elephant’s flesh alone. Here and elsewhere I omit the j 

passages which are verbose or needless in a mere version. ‘ 

7 

+ Sriis equivalent to saint; and St. George would be called Sri George. Here Sita 

proceeds to violent language, and as usual finishes by threatening to drown herself, 
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Then he respectfully bowed to the dame, and anxiously bent his way 
towards Rama. The god of purity (fire) guarded Sita, and to delude her 
foes he formed a fairy image of her* which shone most glorious: so 
that all would have taken her for the real Sita 245—265. 

At that moment Ravana the giant arose with agitated heart. In one 
hand he berea staff, in the other a scrip: in his forehead was an upright 
mark, and on his fingers he wore large rings of blessed grass with the 
sanctified thread across his broad breast: his right hand carried a large 
rosary : he was robed in clayed dust colour vest, witha necklace ... 
of the blessed tulasi tree, and he walked along stooping with the weight. 
His body was emaciated, he wore sandals, and aweather beaten um- 
brella; his hair was rolled uy; in a large bunch ;—in all points indeed 
he was a feigned friar (sanydisi), and walked along counting over his 
beads and muttering his bre yiary. He dreaded lest the real monks 
(muni) should see and detect \him ; his head tottered with hoar anti- 
quity :—he sidled and stole along peeping to see where the fair one lay 
concealed. Then he would halt and exclaim Hari! Harit then a little 
recovering he drew near the skirts.of the bower. At this sight the ru- 
ral deities filled with alarm exclaimed,—Alas this sinful wretch is come 
to bear away the innocent Sita! he now stood at the door in the exact 
garb ofa monk. The daughter of) Videha instantly arose, suppos- 
ing that this hypocrite was in truth o real hermit: she folded her lily 
hands [and ineautiously crossed the magic circles drawn around her. 
These words are spurious]. The lady paid him all due reverence, 
which he shuddering received and as he viewed the damsel, he spoke 
thus. 

Lady how is it that thou dwellest in this desolate retreat of the 
forests : how art thou left here alone? art thou Venus, or Psyche, or 
Juno or how can loveliness so divine be found among the dames of 


earth-roaming mortals ? 


Who art thou, O fair one, why art thou wearing away life in this 
wilderness, O tell me. (266 319). 

He spoke and Sita reverent replied, I am the spouse, O saintly one, 
of the stainless hero Rama. My sire is Janaca, and Dasaratha is my 
uncle: my name is Sita. As the exalted Dasaratha hath banished us, 


__® The circles of fire and the delusive shape are mentioned neither in the Sanscrit orie 
ginal norin the two Telugu versions named Bhascara Ram, and Adhyatma Ram: the 
verses do not occur in all the manuscripts and are evidently spurious. 

+ Equivalent to Aye Maria. 
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Rama hath come to this wilderness, with me and Laxmana: we three 
have taken up our abode in this retreat as steadfast recluses. But 
a golden hind appeared to me, and looking at the prince I requested 
its hide —he is gone to seek it: after which I heard adreadful ery of “O 
Laxmana,” which pierced and dwelt in myear. Inwmy grief I revil- 
ed Laxmana and bade him begone: he is gone: andreturneth not; I 
know not which way to turn. 

She spoke, and looking at the hermit said Reverend Sir tell me your 
name and why you are come to this place. 

The prince of Lanca scrupled not to lay aside for awhile his humble 
guise and thus replied (320-334). 

Lady of the gentle eyes hear! Tam the ruler of Lanca in the midst 
of rolling ocean. Iamthe chief of gi\nts, the son of Visravas, and 
brother of Cuvéra (Plutus), lord of Yajias (Gnomes) and universally 
victorious: by name, Ravana [or Briafeus] he who in battle faces and 
maddy ! I heard of the riches of 
of eagerness to behold it. Why 


vanquishes both deities and giants. 
thy blooming face, and am come, full 
O dame shouldst thou thus pining d vell with a paltry fellow in the wil- 
derness ? all my realm, O ‘bright eyed lady shall be at thy command 
with its wealth—for thy comfort\and pomp there are bright chariots, 
and all other princely vehic!es: aad in the palaces thou shalt be waited 
upon by the wives and daughter: of fairies and demigods, genies and 
giants. When the light of thy/footsteps shines on my realm it shall 
blaze as with a wall of rubies. O Lady, the lilies of thine eyes shall 
shed their radiance like a triumphal wreath over my gates. Thy sweet 
smiles shall shine as the summer moon over the ocean of my happiness, 
Come come to my city of Lanca (335-362). 

He said: at these words Sita was indeed filled with alarm, but like 
a spirited woman she looked upon him with scorn, and plucking upa 
blade of grass,* she turned her heart to Rama and bending her eyes 
on the grass she thus spoke, without even looking at the enemy of gods, 

Fellow! is it fit for thee to address me thus? surely ambrosia was 
created for deities and not for dogs! what face hast thou to dare to 
speak to me who appertain to the god-like Rama? be decent and be 
gone to thy noble town. If thou wilt not go away by fair means, and if 
thou ponderest on any iniquity, know that my noble lord is matchless 
in archery : it was he who burst the bow of Siva and who smote the 
heads of the giants. He will reduce thee and thine to nothing! thou 
art to him no more than a fox is to a lion, or a fly to an elephant, or 


x 
* A common action, expressing, I do not care for these words. 
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a streamlet to the ocean, ora crow toan eagle! so vast is the differ- 
ence between him and thee. Be wise then and retire to thy Lanca 
(363-384). 

She spoke but the giant looked furiously at the daughter of Janaca, 
and throwing off his guise, in his insolence, as love stirred his heart 
he shook with eagerness and the gems that adorned his ten heads faded 
away : then had love more power than his twenty arms! he shone glori- 
ous in gemmed panoply, as the flames of love lighted up his visage. 
Dreadful was his form, and at the horrid sight as he advanced to her, 
poor Sita fainted before him, she sunk down like a forest blossom before 
the rushing gale. The five faced giant beheld her drowned in tears, and 
with panting bosom and dishevelled tresses and broken garland while 
her whole form shuddered wrth anguish. He instantly seized the lady 
of the bright eyes, and. placed Aer on bis car ; driven by fate to bear with 
him her who was, to him, the \goddess of death, this foe of the gods 


sprung from earth, and hurried is steeds along the skyey road.” 
\ 


y 


We will now insert the original texc of a few lines in the English 
character, to shew how far the poetical dialect deviates from Sanscrit 
as weil as from the colloquial Telugu. 


110 Anina Rémud& Sitayanan ambujamu 
Ganugoni, navvi, Laxmanw ctichi, palike : 
Cheliimpan étiki Saumitri, inta 
Ila raxasula mayal eduruné nannu 
mrigam aina coni vattu mét’i raccasula 

115 tegan ési pori buttu delasi i rent’i 
tempu mai Laxman’a dini ven dagili 
campi charmamu tech‘i, Janaki—k ’ ittu 
inni nall’acu s’elavu i cdrké véd’e 
Chinna buttune—Sita cheppina séta ? 

120 hitamativ ai ptinii parna s’aa-n 
ativa émaracamiv ’ ani-y-appaginchi 
yallana Raghu-Ramud’ anujuni chéta 
vill andi m6 pet’ti verav oppa vedali 
yaga mrigambu munn arthi mé conina 

125 ya gaj asura vairi anuj jennu miri 
concucu poda marunguna ponchi ponchi 
gruncucu nantanta giidé barucunu 
magudi zicutéyunu maruguna nilachi 
tagulucu dappanga tamacam andugunu 

130 villun ammula vesa vérehi ché patti 
yallana charanémbul avani pain iducu 
cappudta gac’ undé zada gangonuca 
coppuna neppunu ztichi d’agucunu 
adé chéré battédan adé chéra vachén 

135 adé 16 badfyén & cani chelangucunu. 
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I vvidhambunam alaiinchi ya mrigamu 
davvula pod& zipu dana jéra Vaceu 
patta_bdina mitt’i para povu 
catt’ alca Ramuni gann anta nilucu 
140 lali desala ku baru, lala to’ guda 
selavul ambu’u r@leu chéshtalu maracu 
n esagi vixinchi pell egasi léll’ ’urucu 
pasa mingu minnula pai baru’ ‘unda 
cuppinchi dat{ chenguua tigé merupu 
145 drippina gati jihva drippun and anda 
coravi drippina riti cummara saré 
teraguna, bhramariga diridiram dirugu 
badalina gati mraggu pazza-k-étéra 
vadi salvuvammu cai vadi minté baru 
150 alasi Ramudu verag andi nilucutayu 
gelacula boda zipu kicuriychi tolagu 
&e. &e. Be. . 


The reader will perceive from this éxtract that the style of the Dwi- 
pada Ramayan, though poetical is c/ear, easy, and free from pedantry. 
The next extract is taken from a very popular poem, now about to be 
published at Madras. It is the tale of Séaranga Dhara written in the 
Dwipada metre: the other version written in padyams by Chémactra 
Vengal Raz is remarkable for brilliancy and sweetness of style: but 
the Dwipada version is as usual in a conversational strain, and there- 
fore more useful to a foreigner. The style in some places proves that 
this poem is ancient, but it is familiarly read at the present day. It exe — 
emplifies the rustic dialect of poetry which like the style of Burns shews 
more genius than classical exactitude. The author states that he com- — 
posed it in couplets as an improvement upon the story as told by 
Chémactra Appanna. To furnish a notion of the Hindu romances 
(not connected with pauranica legends), I will give a summary of this 
story. It is considered by Bramins as very immoral: it is precisely 
similar to Byron’s tale of Parisina; but the braminical criterion of 
morality is oddly inccnsistent; it condemns such narratives while it 
sees no harm in the foulness that fills the Mahabharat and Bhagavat. 


TALE OF SARANGA DHARA. 


Introduction: genealogy of the hero: his birth. His father hada ! 
portrait of Sd4ranga Dhara taken, and sent it to other kings: one of — 


whom offers his daughter Chitrangi to be wedded to him. Description 
of her charms. The prince’s sword being sent to her she is wedded to — 
it and brought home. But his father on seeing her was so greatly — 
‘ enamoured that he persuaded her that the painting represented not © 
his son but himself. Hereupon he made her his second wife: the 
first who was still living being the mother of Saranga Dhara. 
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The king one day goes to the chase, the poet gives a lively descrip- 
tion of hunting in all its details. Saranga Dhara happened to be at play 
with other boys, a favourite pigeon escaped from his hand, and entered 
the window of the tower, wherein Chitrangi was seated, talking with 
her parrot. The whole description is minute and lively : she caught 
the pigeon, and desired that the boy might be sent up stairs to her. 
The minister’s son in vain warned Saranga Dhara, against entering the 
seraglio; warning him of the peril of couversing with women. The 
prince rejected his advice, and entered the seraglio. Description of. 
the palace, and the ornaments of the chambers. Interview with the 
princess. He fell at her feet but she at once gave way to her passions, 
and was violently enamoured of him. He replies to her flatteries by 
declining all her civilities a long dispute between them after which he 
makes his escape and retires. , 

Chitrangi being now driyen to desperation disfigured herself 
in a soiled dress as is usual in mouming. Description of evening: 
night fall and the rising of the moon. At dawn the king returns 
she accuses Saranga Dhara of yhaving outraged her. The king’s 
fury: he details the. charge to hig ministers: their horror: they 
counsel him to ascertain the trath from the boy. The message sent 
back by Saranga Dhara. The king commands that he shall be put to 
death: and delivers the royal seal as a warrant to the executioners, 
who were ordered to cut off his hands and feet, and leave him to perish 
in the forest. He is carried to the place ‘of execution: the horror and 
grief that fill the city, where Saranga Dhara was a great favourite. 

The king now retired from the court, and lay down on his couch in 
deep grief. Description of evening. 

Saranga Dhara’s mother hearing ‘the dreadful tidings repaired in 
agony to Chitrangi, and fell wee ping at her feet. 

The poet describes the king consulting whether he ought to slay his 
son Sarauga Dhara at the instigation of his young wife. 

“The minister now advises the king to exercise patience: he tells the 
well known story of the weasel killedon suspicion of killing an infant 
which it had saved from a serpent; and to exemplify the necessity of 
caution he narrates the following fable. 


TRANSLATION. 


In old times there was a prince named Vaidarbha, who had no offspring, 
and was fond of a scarlet parrot whom he reared: indeed he passed 
most of his time in talking with it, regarding it as a son. He lavished 
all his affections on it, and it was so well instructed that it would salute 
by name any one whomit saw. After some time passed in this manner, 
there arrived a flock of other parrots from ¢@he western isles which filled 
the park; and at the king’s permission his favourite parrot went to 
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converse with them: at last it accompanied them to their home in the 
isle of Salmali. Here she rejoiced in the variety of strange trees, and 
the nectareous mango above all. She was assured that those who ate 
of it should, though old, recover the bloom of youth she considered that 
her prince would be benefited by this fruit; which she therefore crop- 
ped in her beak to bring it home to the palace. 

But there was a serpent lying near the tree who saw what she did and 
in wrath exclaimed. Surely | had come to obtain this fruit, and have 
waited here for a year in anxious expectation enduring every hardship, 
and now I can get neither good nor bad of it.* Is it fair for thee to 
carry it off ? Give it me! 

But the parrot rose up in the air, and so far from granting his request 
bent her way home to the palace, and laid the fruit before the king, re- 
lating affectionately all that had passe(.. The prince was delighted, 
and thus addressed his wife in the chawber. If1 avail myself of this, 
I shall indeed regain a youthful form, but, lady, this will benefit 
myself alone. I therefore think it wiser to plant this as a seed, 
let it sprout, and become a great tree, loaded with continued fruit, and 
the fruits shall be distributed to the aged to restore them to juvenility. 
Thus shall I acquire the fame of a virtuous deed. His spouse assent- 
ing to this he planted the noble fruit, he duly watered it, it sprouted, 
and grew to be a tree. 

But the serpent who erst remonay area with the bird did not fail to 
pursue her, and took up his abode in a termite-hill at the foot of the 
tree, rejoicing to think he would now be revenged. Afiera while the 
mango tree bloomed, and shot forth its branches, flowering gaily, and 
bearing abundance of fruit- At last one mature fruit fell on the soil, 
and he satiated his malice by biting it so as'to infuse mortal poison into 
it: he filled it with venom, and then returned with all speed to the isle 
of Salmali. 

The watchers in the grove perceived that a fruit had fallen. They 
took it to the king who rejoiced over it, with his ministers, and said 
“ surely this is the first fruit! let us therefore present it toa bramin, 
and then shall we securely enjoy the rest. He therefore sent for the 
(raja-pvrohita) royal confessor, and reverencing him, requested him to 
eat it. The bramin ate the envenomed fruit, the poison struck him, and 
he gave up the ghost. The people were mute with horror, at beholding 
that highest of crimes the murder of a bramin. The prince was alarm~ 
ed at this horrid event, he cursed his fate, and it occurred to him that 
the parrot had brought him this ill fated boon, wishing to cause his 


* This and similar vulgarities are continually met with in the Telugu poems: even in 
the Ramayan and the Vasu Charyitra: and such we find in Spenser and Shakspeare, 


; 
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perdition. He exclaimed death has not befallen me but a sin worse 
than death: surely this wretch is not fit to be called a parrot! let me 
cut the sinful miscreant to pieces. He therefore sent for the jewelled 
cage, and filled with fury, grinding his teeth with rage, cruel as a fores- 
ter who destroys birds, he seized the parrot in his left hand, and with- 
out considering what he was doing, while it screamed out he slew it. 

Now listen. There was in that town an actress who was now 
aged. She had in her ycuth been celebrated for her talents in 
the dance and song so that she was amply patronized. But now that 
she was old, her juniors were incessantly flying at her,and torment- 
ing her and smiting her, so that they drove her out of the house, and 
she took refuge in the next street. She reflected, surely, in my youth 
mere words and harmonious notes obtained me large gain: for the 
applause of the multitude was lavished on me. Now my fate has 
made all men my foes, and as the proverb says ‘“ instead of dealing 
in roses I am come to selling faggots.”” Who in the world will endure 
to live after losing the fashion ? It is better for me to resolve to die by 
partaking of the celebrated poisoned mangoes so that I may at once 
relinquish my life. 

Full of these thoughts she at midnight stole to the enchanted mange- 
tree, and out of the piles of fallen fruit she picked out one, and devour- 
edit. She instantly found herself a girl of twelve years old: she was 
greatly delighted, and as the eastern sky reddened towards dawn she 
.returned home dancing and singing, as she passed through the high 
street so that all who saw her were filled with astonishment. This was 
reported to the king who was incredulous. But when he saw this dan 
satrice in the bloom of youth he called her to him, and by the hands 
of his servants collected the fruit, and in the presence of the people de- 
livered them to his ministers who took them, and distributed them to 
all. Hereupon venerable couples who had been wedded for a century 
were miraculously restored to youth. 

But when the king reflected on the good brought about by the parrot 
he was filled with grief at the folly he had committed. Alas, thought 
he, I reared it as a son, and then sitting at my ease, in perfect coolness 
I have broken faith, and slain my hapless favourite, So saying he 
drew his sword, and gave up the ghost.* 

And when she thus saw her lord perish before her face, the royal 
dame accompanied him in death. 

Therefore reflect that if you slay your son as this king slew the 
parrot without due consideration, you will repent the deed. 


* Suicide is perpetually mentioned in the Hindu writings as no sin, 


. 
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THE STORY NOW CONTINUES AS FOLLOWS. 

Saranga’s mother now approaches the king weeping, and touching 
her lord’s feet, and praying that her son may be delivered to her that 
they may depart from the country. The king not relenting she entreats 
the intercession of the spectators, praying a sight of her son. This 
is granted. The interview is very finely delineated. The arguments 
used by her friends to console her. Evening now coming on, the ex- 
ecutioners separate him from his mother, and convey him to the fatal 
spot in the wilderness. Description of the forest. He prays their mer- 
cy in vain, and at last they cut off his hands and feet. 411-472. 

He is left to die: but his senses return: his lamentations: followed 
by reflections that these evils must be the result of sins committed in 
a former birth.* He hears a voice from heaven confirming this idea: 
stating that in a former stage of existence there was a king who had 
two ministers named Jayanta and Sumanta. To the latter the king en- 
trusted supreme power, and the former wishing to be avenged, bribed 
one of the queen’s handmaids to place his rival’s slippers under the 
royal bed. The troubles that result from this fraud. The blameless 
Sumanta is put to death. His son was ina succeeding birth thy father 
and Jayantiis thyself: hence result these torments. This Chitrangi 
was the treacherous handmaid. Thus spoke the heavenly voice. 

It now fell night. The horrible plight of the maimed wretch. His 
groans were heard by a (Siva-yogi) hermit, who lived on the mountain. 
He put on his (yégavdgat ) shoes of swiftness, and was transported to 
where the victim lay. He accosted him, enquiring who he was. He 
relates all that had happened, and a long conversation terminates in the 
lopped limbs being miraculously restored. 

Tt now dawned. The executioners returned to the king, and related 
regarding the voice heard in the sky : the king’s anguish—he sends for 
Chitrangi who persists in her assertions, and requests that their tale may 
be proved by producing the amputated limbs. At this moment the 
heavenly voice was again heard, revealing the truth, andestablishing the 
innocence of Saranga Dhara. Chitrangiis put to death with universal 
execrations. After sundry miraculous occurrences Saranga Dhara 
is restored to his father, and at his prayer Chitrangi is likewise 
yaised to life. The poem concludes with a description of general 
rejoicings. Saranga Dhara renounces the worldly state, and retires 
to the wilderness as a hermit, where he acquires supernatural powers. 
The poet concludes by stating that he wrote this poem as an improve- 
ment on the version written in stanzas by an older bard. 


_ * Here again we meet witha principle that pervades all the writings of the Hindus: 
** the result of acts committed in a former birth’’ being referred to as the one solution of 
all evil or good which we meet inthis life. It implies a vague reference to the equity of 


providential dispensations. 
+ These are described as seven-league boots worn by hermits on active ser vice, 
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In this short abstract of the tale, it has been necessary to omit the 
romantic incidents, various conversations, moral precepts, and poetical 
descriptions which every where adorn the pleasing original. It must 
be acknowledged that all the popular “novelists” are of tedious length, 
but their minuteness of description furnishes the student with an am- 
ple stock of phrases, and as is elsewhere noticed spares him the necessi- 
ty of following the native fashion in committing versified vocabularies 
to memory. 

The next extract is borrowed from the Lila (Prabhu Linga Lila), or 
History oF ALLAMA some details regarding which may perhaps be 
given in another essay. It is an allegorical poem much in the style of 
the Faery Queene. The metre is dwipada, and another author has in 
modern times put the same story, nearly word for word, into the stanza 
metre. That version is in point of eloquence far inferior to the more 
ancient poem. 

In the present canto the poet describes the birth of Maia (Phantasy 
or Cybele), the goddess of delusion: that is, Nature: who in this allego- 
ry is supposed to be born in human form, for the purpose of trying her 
temptations upon Allama, or ‘‘ the virtuous man’’ (the Hercules of 
Prodicus which Lowth and Shenstone have versified) : she is ultimately 
enamoured of him, and dies of hopeless love, on his vanishing from her 

: Se Pe 
grasp. Allama, a human appearance of Siva (or Saturn-Osiris) is 
described as the god of beauty and wisdom (Apollo-Adonis), and in the 
fable regarding Maia we may trace an analogy to that regarding Venus 
and Adonis. : 


Lira—or Prasnu Linea Lita—Canto III. 


There is a country named Belagoli lying on the south of Méru] king 
of hills. All who dwell in that land are worshippers of the Lord of 
all: all of them are veracious. All the heroes that dwell there are 
steadfast in the ways of uprightness; all are noble, all are virtuous : 
their virtue proceeds in due course nor does any sinner ever tread its 
streets. In the midst of this landisa city bright as the sun; can we 
call it the abode of the goddess earth: or shall we call it her face? Its 
name is Banavasi.* 

To narrate its splendour is beyound the powers of Bramha! Its groves 
are filled with blossoming mango trees and areca trees; with budding 
lemon trees and plaintains; with the fruiting artocarpus (jaca) and 
citron. Also the charming asdca and (maltra) oak trees with the 
(sarja) pine tree and the date; the golden champaca: the (vacula) mi- 


* In the Soonda country, on the south west coast of the Peninsula, 
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musops and (bhunja) the flowering birch: these and thousands more 
filled the fragrant groves. These were tenanted by the linnet, the 
parrot, and the redbreast in endless flocks: they sported around, 
singing merrily. The fragrant Kétaki, the oleander, the laurel, the (pa- 
gada) coral and giant jessamine with the spherical species of jessamine 
and mountain roselle, and larger curuvinda and the (parijdta) ama- 
ranth: the various jessamines called vdsantica and viravadijaji and 
the smaller j4ji and the (chdmanti) orange-marigold; for at all seasons 
these flowers call upon the devout to worship their God. They blossom 
without intermission, and perfume the breeze as they lie scattered 
through the parterre. The piazzas therein erected were plaistered with 
musk, and around them were spacious streets : these were adorned with 
dolphin crests and gay garlands which were daily renewed. throughout 
the town. And the floors were sprinkled with gomayam dissolved in 
essence of sandal shedding asweet perfume around. And whois it 
that, tipsy with these intoxicating scents wanders around the banks of 
the lakes, and stealing upon ‘he sleepy-eyed maidentouches her bosom 
with glee ? sportively tossing up her veil he plays with her jetty locks 
he takes every liberty,—he stirs the spirit of merriment; for, roam- 
ing like a lover through every alley of the town, welcome to every 
cheerful heart he strolls at will? It is the vernal breeze, Vertumnus 
himself.* 

‘ The height of those bastions the depth of that fosse? angels may 
‘ tell the one and demonsy the other! no other can comprehend it who 
‘then can even imagine the loftiness of the towers, and sky-touching 
£ pinnacles ? 

‘The roars of the elephants, the clang of their bells; the gaudy 
‘heralds, and their fluency of tongue: the resounding cries, the min- 
‘ gled voices and echoes, and the clamour of the people who can des- 
‘ cribe? ie 

The poet now describes the king named Mamacara (Egotistes), and 
his wife named Mohini (Formosa) whose child is (Maia) Illusion. He 
then proceeds as follows :— 

‘Now Egotistes and Formosa were delighted at their little daughter 
¢ Maia, and could not keep their eyes off her; all their thoughts were 
‘bent on her; never was her figure out of their mind: they would clasp 
‘the babe to their bosoms, nor would let her grieve; they laid her at 
6 their side, and could not keep away from her a moment and surely, 


. 


* In this passage the other version is bombastic. 
Ff + Inhis Christian poem, the Tembayvani, Beschiintroduces such flowers of rhetoric 
into his Tamil composition, 
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‘ cried prince Egotistes this cannot be a child of ours! it must be a fairy 
‘ babe! let then her name be Maya. 

* The nurses gave her the breast, they anointed her head and bathed 
‘ her nicely, and then wiped her dry, and laid her on the lap; they gave 
‘her butter and honey, and touched hér eyes with collyrium: they put 
‘a mark on her forebead with ashes, for luck, and spread outa clean 
‘sheet, in which they affectionately laid her: then with loud voices 
‘they began the lullaby, till she fairly fell asleep. The cradle wag 
‘ richly adorned with gems that reflected her image; which she took for 
‘another child, and playfully stretched over her hands towards it: she 
* gently passed from her mother’s arms to the arms of her father: and 
‘prettily embraced her papa’s neck, all in a tremble with delight as 
‘they gave her kisses, and she played about full of glee. They deck. 
‘ ed her feet with fair rings and anclets which rang as she stamped in 
*tottermg along. ‘Then they put rings and gold bracelets on her wrists, 
‘and a preity gold fig leaf adorned her forehead. They next put ona 
‘ gold necklace of the oleander petal fashion with rows of large beads of 
‘ fine gold. 

‘Thus completely decked out, she most merrily sported about with 
‘ the other girls: while the hearts of her parents, nurses and playmates 
‘were filled with joy. Thus did Maya pass her infancy. All others 
‘ were astonished at her cleverness, and praised her with a thousand 
‘mouths. But very shortly Maya (perfect as a teacher of gymnastics), 
‘might have given lessons even to elephants and swans in elegance 
‘of swimming gait. In musical melody she rivalled the linnet and the 
‘nightingale; in pretiiness of accents she might have had parrots for 
‘pupils. After a while she began to bloom in youth: for the tricksy 
‘maid often used childish words but kept her thoughts to herself: she 
‘soon learnt to roll the eye, and use the artful beckon with the hand; 
“or with the frown of anger on her brow, and frolicksome fun in her 
‘breast. Those who eyed these intoxicating charms at once turned 
‘ fools, and fell in love with the girl, Then as she attained fuller ma- 
‘turity, her manners were formed! what a bloom, what loveliness, 
‘she displayed! what a grace in walking! that delicate waist, that 
‘ swelling besom! that forehead! those swimming eyes! those elegant 
‘hands, that smiling countenance! those flowing tresses! surely ia 
‘ these charms the sweet Maya outshone all other women! 

‘ Now the king built a palace as the abode for Maya [Delusion] who 
‘holds the universe in her power. He raised the walis blazing with 
6 gold and rubies; therein he placed courts, abodes, streets, and great 
‘storehouses; he encouraged ali trades, he appointed men skilled in the’ 
‘elegant arts to teach poems and plays to the damsel. 
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‘ In the next place the Prince Mamacdra contemplated disposing of 
¢ his daughter in marriage.’ &e. &c. &c. 

In the next extract is described the death of Maia for love of Alla- 
ma (or Atys—Saturnus). Her companion Vimala (a personification of 
Purity), dies with her. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


¢ But when Allama thus vanished, Maya was filled with the deepest. 
€ affliction ; she cast her eyes on her playmate Vimala and exclaimed, 
‘ with downcast looks—‘ Now with what grace can I venture to appear | 
* in the presence of [Parvati] the Queen of Heaven: how canI ap- 
‘‘ proach the courts of Hara (Jupiter) and his awful spouse P Surely 
* T alone out of so many attendant ministers ventured on this arduous 
* task ! Alas sad Destiny !’ 

‘ Thus exclaimed she, grieving in her very soul : but the king of men 
¢ now entered the grove in quest of his beloved daughter ; after some 
‘ search he found in a remote spot, with her handmaidens, his child, all 
‘ woe be gone and sunken with grief. The prince and his spouse affec- 
‘tionately raised and embraced their daughter, exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
‘ dreadful grief, my darling has Siva poured on thee! There is even now 
‘¢ a mountain chief, son of aking, who has sent to demand thee in 
é‘ marriage, but thou hast to-day thrown thyself away, and become the 
“‘ victim of a minstrel! how canst thou have fallen into this sad state ? 
‘© How many counsels hasthy mother given thee in vain at midnight! I 
«© am leader of all the hill chieftains, and thou dost not even think on me 
‘“ my sweet babe! Did ever any body ramble in this way hkea rover 
“ from house to house, and break the established laws of custom ? or 
“ do they ever thus depart from the commands of their parents? It is 
‘* too late! what is the good of building a bank after all the lake has run 
* dry ? come, arise, mount into thy litter, and return home.” 

‘But Vimala viewed the king, and in bold accents thus replied is 
‘¢ She promised the Queen of Heaven that she would in a moment seize, 
“and bring him to her. Such were her words, uttered in the presence 
“ of Siva, before she descended on earth ; and she has failed of accom- 
‘‘ plishing what she swore todo, She and I will immediately depart to 
* Olympus. Have done then with these vain lamentations. Return 
‘to the City. Fare ye well !’ 

‘She said and Vimala and Maia instantly took their way to the 
‘‘ Olympic regions.* But the queen and her lord were overwhelmed 
¢ with grief, they groaned and cried saying “ Alas. my daughter, my 
6 daughter!” rolling on the earth they were defiled with dust, wallow- 


* A phrase understood to denote sudden death: probably suicide. 
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‘ing and wailing, “thou art gone,” cried they—melting, distracted 
“they cried alas alas; agitated with anguish and beside themselves, 
‘wringing their hands, and beating their breasts, Alas cried they, my 
* beauty, my charmer, my own delight, my sister, O shall the day ever 
‘come when I forget thee 2’ : 

‘Thus cried they still in their affliction, when the noble Ahancara 
‘(the king’s minister) approached them. Why exclaimed he, “ why 
*‘ this grief when it is too late! is it possible for mortals to avoid the 
‘doom fixed by the deity ? surely the fair Maia dwelt among us fora 
“certain object, and she is now gone; she is no more a daughter of 
“¢ yours: surely you have heard this in the last words of Vimala; then 
*‘ why should you grieve any longer. If we do not return to the royat 
“ dwelling the hearts of men will be filled with uneasiness: all our 
“ dependants will quit our banners, and will betake themselves to other 
PLM es.” 

‘ Such were his counsels to Mamacara, lord of men, who lent an ear 3 
“he brought him back to the palace, where he continued to rule the 
“land prosperously. 

‘Meantime Maia and Vimala stood, ‘“ there” in the presence of 

* Sancara’s awful Queen: they hung down their heads and drew lines* 
‘on the floor. The goddess at once perceived that Allama had not fal- 
“len in the hands of Maia: her gay cheer vanished, and she drew a 
‘deep sigh: the daughter of Olympus did not approach her lord, but he 
‘perceived all the fact: forthwith he proceeded to the dwelling of his 
‘fair spouse, and with overflowing affection consoled her: then, not des 
* sisting from his first intent, the vanquisher of Pluto thus addressed 
‘the dame, in words that conveyed a double import. “ It is easy 
‘‘ enough to snare thunderbolts, and roast them like larks; it is easy to 
“handle serpents and fiery dragons; to seize and draw out the fangs 
6 of death; but where shall we find him on earth who will be able to 
“ tempt and conquer Allama?+ what is woman? and what is woman’s 
“yesolution? But never mind; the affair is over, O daughter of hills! 
‘“‘ forget the grief that has filled thy heart.” 

‘Thus he addressed her; but she replied saying--when I sent Maya 
‘on earth in my stead, surely thou wentest thyself in the gnise of 
‘that Allama, and thus hast thou succeeded, and I have lost: now pray 
‘be quiet.{ He replied, listen Parvati, you had the presumption to 
* concentrate all your (tamasam) powers of delusion, and moulded it 
*into woman; her you sent to earth, and you have brought this ridicule 


* With the toe: a Hindu expression of regret. 

+ Allama being an emblem of the deity. 

+ The Homeric simplicity of phrase gives an odd appearance in a translation, here as 
elsewhere, 


d 
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‘on yourself. Him whois endowed with the highest innate bliss you 
‘looked upon asa mere mortal. Can delusion or illusion contend with 
‘him ? Is he subject to any of the (cdya guna) ties of the flesh P 

‘ But the queen listened to the reiterated arguments of her spouse, and 
‘now wearied she replied thus alas what avails my much speaking ? 
‘ after defacing me you present mea mirror! what am I that I should 
‘lay the blame on you: thou art the very fountain of goodness: then 
‘ pardon me. 

‘ The god gazed on bis fair spouse, and kindly said, be patient if pos- 
‘ sible this once: I will myself heal all thy grief. She arose and rever- 
‘ently saluted him, and with deep devotion she folded her hands and 

thus replied: In what way wilt thou do away this affliction ? 

‘ Then to the goddess replied that chief of gods. 

‘ Send down to earth that pure spirit of (sdtwica) benignity which 
‘is in thee: let her be filled with faith and self denial, being entirely 
‘released from the law of works. For wherever dwells faith (bhacti) 
‘ there shall the lord (Prabhu) abide. Therefore shall he voluntarily 
‘ draw near to where thy Benign spirit (satwica cala) dwells, he shall 
‘ shew forth his own form, and full of grace shall he bestow exceeding 
¢ gladness on the damsel. - 

‘ The goddess listened and replied great is thy goodness. Forth- 
‘ with she sent the spirit of love (satwica cala) on earth, and now was 
‘ restored to heartfelt comfort.’ 


What has now been cited from the poems written in couplets may 
suffice to shew the general turn of that class of literature: a few spe- 
cimens of those poems which are framed in stanzas may perhaps be pro- 
duced ina future paper. Indeed the caviams are like the odes of Ho- 
race written in an elevated style which cannot be competently repre- 
sented ina prose translation, unless we were to use sucha dialect as 
is found in Darwin’s poems. 

The higher branches of poetry in Telugu as in other cultivated lan- 
guages, can seldom be enjoyed by foreigners. Indeed among natives 
few alone have by long study become familiar with all the refined 
phrases, the historical and mythological allusions that occur. And we 
may reasonably entertain a doubt whether so complete a knowledge is 
worth the toil of acquisition. But those popular authors who have 
furuished the extracts now made, are, after moderateapplication easily 
comprehended, and will furnish an ample stock of useful and agreeable 
reading. 
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INDEX TO THE PRESENT ESSAY: THE NUMBERS REFERRING TO THE 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Acea Telugu, 82, Ahalya, 77, Allasani Peddanr; 71, 73, 79, Amera Cosha, 63, Amucta 
Malyada, 71, Aniruddha, 76, Authorship, 68, Bahulasya, 80, Balarama, 80, Bandha, cae 
vitvam, 70, Bhagavatamulu, 65, Bhagavat Puran, 76, 77, Bhanumad Vijayam, 81, Bhae 
numati, 81, Bhascara Ramayan, 79, Bhascara Satacam, 64, Bhattu Murti, 63, 68, 73, 
Bhima Khand, 74, Bilhanam, 81, Bobbili catha, 65, C, or commentary, 67, Calahasti 
Satacam, 64, Cala Purnodayam, 75, Caluvai Sat. 64, Cama, Cala Nidhi, 81, Canta Lala- 
ma Sat. 64, Catha, 65, Cavi Raja, 76, Cavi Carna Ras, 78, Charitras, 78, Chhecam, 69, 
Classical Poems, 63, Codanda Rama Sat. 64, Comedies, 65, Couplets, 64, Cuchelop, 78, 
Dasavatara Charitra, 70,77, 79, Devi Bhagavat, 77, Dialects, 82, 83,84, Dwipada, 63, 
Dwipada Ramayan, 85, Ecamra Linga Sat. 64, Erra Pregada, 76, Garadachalam, 65, 
Hamsa Vimsati, 83, Harisch: Nalop, 68, Hari Vamsam, 76, Ila Deviyam, 78, Introduces 
tions to poems 66, Jangama books 66, 80, Kasi Khand, 74, Krishna Carn Amziita, 81, 
Krishna Rayel, 69, Lanca Vijayam, 65, Mahabharat, 76, 82, Maha Cavyam, 63, Mand- 
hata 78, Manu Cha, 70, Melodies, 65, Monotony of Puranas, 66, Muccu Timmanna, 72, 
80, Musieal compositions, 65, Nagamma cath, 65, Naishadham, 68, 74, Nala, catha, 64, 
Nannaia, 79, Narasa Bhupaliyam, 68, 69, Narayana Sat. 76, Natacam, 65, Niti Satac, 
64, Obsolete Telugu, 82, Padamulu 65, Pancha Tantra, 78, Panchali Par, 69, Pandu 
Ranga Vijayam, 73, Parujat Apahar, 72, Potu Raz, 76, Prabandha R. §, 80, Prabhavati 
75, Pururavas 76, Radha. M. S. 77, 78, Radhica Sant. 78, Raghava Pand. 75, Raghu 
Vams. 72, Rama Raz, 68, ‘Ramabhyndaya, 79, Ramayan dwip, 78, 85, 86, Ranga 
Rao Char, 65, Rasa Manjiri, 71, Rasica Jana Manob, 72, Sacuntala 72, Samanya, 
ie, a a 63, Sampagam Sat. 64, Sangitamul 65, Saranga Dhara, 76, Satacam, 64, 
Satyabh, 81, Siddha Rama Sat. 64, Sita Calyan, 65, Skanda, 74, Slesha, 69, Sri 
Natha, 74, Syingara, 64, Stanzas, 64, Style 69, 73, Suca Sap, 84, Subhadra Par, 76, 
Surabhand, 78, T. or Text, 67, Taste displayed, 68, 64, 70, Tennela Ramalinga, 73, 
Ticcanna, 79, Usha Earn 76, Utprexa, 69, Uttara Ramayan, 79, Vani Vilas, 72, 
Vasu Charitra, 63, 68, Vemana, 64, Vidhi Natac. 74, Vijaya Vilas. 76, Virabhadra 
Vij. 76, Vishnu Chitt, 71, Yaxa Ganam, 65, Yoga Satac. 64. 
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V.—Sixth Report of progress made in the Examination of the 
Mackenzie MSS., with an Abstract Account of the works examined.— 
By the Rev, Wituiam Tayeor. 


A.—TAMIL. 


a. Palm-leaf manuscripts. 


1. Bhagavatam, No. 12—Countermark 18. 


This manuscript, with another, incomplete copy were adverted to in 
the beginning of the fourth report; and the four first books were therein 
abstracted, 

The following is a continuation. 

Fifth book, or Candam. 

The story of the eldest son of Svayambhuva manu, is begun by the 
narrator, The name of the said son was Priyavrata. He was taught 
by Nareda, and declined to comply with his father’s request, that he 
would solicit possession of his father’s kingdom. Grahma came and 
expustulated with him; on which he consented to be crowned, or in- 
stituted, to the kinedom. On devolving his charge Svayambhuva retir- 
ed to the tapdvanu, or wilderness of penance. /Priyavrata married a 
daughter of Visvacarma (artificer of the gods), and had ten sons. Three 
of them were devout, and obtained final emancipation. The other 
seven sons acted agreeably to their father’s directions. Priyavrata had 
three other sons, by another wife. He reigned a long time. A celes- 
tial car, sent from Vishnu, came down. Mounting this car, he sur- 
rounded the mountain Maha-Meru seven times, in seven days. The 
tracks of the wheels formed the seven seas; the intervals between them 
are the seven great dwipas, or islands. The name of the seas, and in- 
termediate dwipas are given: (see Or, Hist. MSS. vol. 1, p. 48). The 
seven obedient, and secular, sons of Priyavrata were instituted to the 
kingly rule of the said seven dwipas. Subsequently Priyavrata ob- 
tained beatification. Agni druhva married, and had nine sons by Purva- 
sidhi bis wife, who was a special gift from Brahma; and who, on 
dying, returned to the Satya loca, the highest orb, or Brahma’s 
world.—The nine sons aforesaid, ruled over nine. divisions of Jambu 
dwipa, which divisions were called after theirnames. Agni Druhva, 
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inconsolable for the loss of his wife, had many great sacrifices perform- 
ed: and at length rejoined her in Brahma’s world. Mahi, the eldest 
of the nine, performed a sacrifice, directed to Vishnu, for the sake of 
offspring, Vishnu appeared, and gave hima promise that he would 
himself be born as the son of Wabhi. This promise was accomplished 
in the birth of Aishabha (always reckoned among the subordinate in- 
carnations of Vishnu, and a leading personage with the Jainas). Both 
father and mother relinquished their rule; giving it into the hands of 
Rishabha: they then retired to an ascetic life, and finally were beati- 
fied. Indra gave his daughter in marriage to Rishabha (symbol for a 
felicitous marriage). Bharata, and one hundred other children, were 
born; and as Bharata ruled the country, it was called Bharatacandam 
(the country south of Himalaya). The different portions of his sons 
are specified. Some of them performed ritual ceremonies, and became 
Brahmans. Rishabha relinquished all his possessions ; and went away, 
followed by his children, He advised them to leave off the use of cere- 
monies, and to practise justice, and charity, with similar instructions ; 
which (in their place) are of superior character. 

Paricshit, interrupting the narrative, enquires of Suca why Rishabha 
relinquished his possessions. Suca replies, detailing those reasons; 
the tendency being to enforce such a renunciation. Death of Rishabha. 
Account of Gharata. He was guilty of misconduct; and, as the result, 
in transmigration was born asa deer. Dojng penance, his former sense 
returned; and, in another transit, he was born a Srahman. A chief 
being without children vowed to present to Durga,a Narabali, or hu- 
man sacrifice. Bharata was caught by the people, sent out for the 
purpose, and by them was forcibly carried to a shrine of Cah. He 
was painted red, and covered with red flowers, and other ornaments. 
The said numen was greatly incensed; came forth; drew her sword; 
cut off the heads of the people, who had brought the purposed victim ; 
_ danced about, holding their bleeding heads in her hands; drank the 
blood as it streamed from those heads; and then retired within her 
dwelling, satisfied. The maha purusha (or Brahman) thought that 
certainly Vishnu was present (as a preserver), and then retired to 
the fields again. It so happened that a king of Sindhu-desam 
became desirous of going to visit a sage, who had obtained high 
repute for teaching the tava system. The people of this king 
pressed the before mentioned Brahman as a palanquin bearer. He 
meekly yielded; but, in the effort, was quite inferior to the other 
_ bearers: and could not carry his burden even, or without jolting. The 

raja, being displeased, enquired why the other palanquin bearers com- 


4 
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plained so much of the newly pressed bearer. The result led to a dis- 
course on spiritual matters, between the raja and the Brahman. The 
raja was so much pleased with this discourse, that he took the Brah- 
mon to be his guru, or spiritual preceptor. The latter avowed himself 
to be Bharata, recounted his past history; and then taught the king | 
of Sindh», spiritual knowledge, turning on the vicissitudes of earthly 
things. The raja returned to his own country. The Brahman (i. e. 
Bharata) \eft off keeping the fields, which office had been assigned to 
him by his former master. He now wandered about; passed the re- 
mainder of his life without control ; and at his own pleasure. 

The posterity of Bharata follows in succession. Afterwards there is 
a full description of the seven dwipas, seas and other matters, accord- 
ing to Pauranical geography. The channel of one river is filled with 
flowing juice of mangoes; they who partake of this amrita, or nectar, 
overcome death. The account of the different regions is full and par- 
ticular. In Pusheura-dwipa the day and night is said to consist, taken 
together, of a year (which of course is the case near the polar regions) : 
no distinction of caste is observed there. Beyond is Chacravali-girt 
(apparently the north pole), and beyond that a golden country (region 
unknown). The sun goes round Chacravali-girt; and, in that land, re- 
verses ifs order of rising and setting. 

A transition is then made tothe stellar sky, or world of the stars. 
The inferior worlds are noticed; their rulers and inhabitants are de- 
scribed, down to Naraca. A description of the pains, penalties, and se- 
vere inflictions visited on the guilty in JVaraca is given. It is mi- 
nute, circumstantia!, revolting; and it fails of the awful sublimity of 
the Christian revelation, on this point, as to simplicity and grandeur: 
inasmuch as the details sometimes verge on the ludicrous; and, in 
other instances, are shocking, without being impressive.—With the 
enumeration, on this subject, as indicated, the fifth book concludes. 

Remark.—Upon the slightly altered plan of my reports, the abstract 
of one book, ut a time, may be proportionably sufficient. According 
to inferences by Sir W. Jones, Svayambhuva manu has been identified 
with Adam, the progenitor of mankind. That such, however, is the re- 
ference of the name in this document I greatly doubt: the facility with 
which the same names are applied to different persons, at distant places, 
and periods of time, may easily reconcile any discrepancy. That Pri- 
yuvrdta is said to have had ten sons, I desire to be noted; withoat, at 
present, drawing any inference therefrom. As to further, and tollow- 
ing matters it does not seem needful for me to make any special anno- 
tation. 
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2. Sevendhi S?’hala puranam, or legend of the fane at Trichinopoly, 
No. 25—Countermark 34. 


This document is divided into thirteen sections, a brief abstract of 
which is herein added. 


°. 


1. The usual invocations, and panegyric of Ganésa, &c. 


2. The glory of the hill on which the fane is built. Even wild 
beasts lived in harmony on it, and sacred rishis dwelt there. Gautama- 
visht, coming to visit them, narrated, at their request, the excellen- 
cies of the place, ashe had received the statement from Sanatcumara, 
who had received the same from Subrahmanya. Trisira dwelt here; 
and from him it derived the name of Trisira-mali. The rock isa splin- 
ter from Cailasa, originating in a quarrel between Vayu, and Adi-ses- 
han. It acquired the name of the southern Cuilasa. 

3. The penance of Brahma at this place: the legend of the lie told 
by Brahma, as related in the Scanda purana, and Arunachala puranam, 
is introduced ; and Brahma being doomed by Siva, in consequence of 
that falsehood, was told that the evil denounced would be removed by 
doing penance on this hill. 

4, The legend about Agastya, Gautama relates a conversation 
between Siva,and Ndreda. The latter of whom told the former that the 
Vindhya mountain was not to be compared with Zrisira-mali. Agastya, 
being sent from Cailasa, was directed to yisit this hill, and afterwards 
to proceed to Pothaiya-mali. Agastya accordingly stamped on the 
Vindhya mountain, with his pilgrim’s staff, reducing its level thereby. 
He afterwards visited Trisira hill, and then went on to Péthaiya-malz, 
in the extreme south. 

5. The legend of Indra. The celestials of Indra’s world, being un- 
able to bear the oppression of Chemban, an asura, complained to Indra 
their chief ; who, under directions from Szva, killed the said Chemban ; 
and then, by doing penance at Trisira-mali, effected an expiation of 
the crime. 


6. The legend of the izri’ha, or sacred pool. Uma asked Siva the 
_ place of this retreat: in reply he designated 7risira, a hill. She then 
desired that a reservoir of water might be formed there; and Svva di- 
rected Ganga, in his hair, to provide one; which accordingly was ef- 
fected, in which Uma afterwards bathed. 

~ 7. Gegend of the sacred town. Gautama tells the rishis, that Tre- 
Siras was one of the relatives of Ravana. Hecame to this hill; and 
there, of his own accord, rendered homage to Siva. He built a shrine, 
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and a town, at the foot; surrounded by walls, and battlements. He re- 
ceived from Siva, at his solicitation, the privilege of having the rock, 
and town, called after his name; and after residing there some time, 
he died. 

8. Legend of gifts obtained. Gautama informs tlie rishés, that ama- 
Chandra, Hanuman, the five Pandavas, and many other distinguished 
persons, paid homage here, and received the benefits which they sought : 
in consequence of which the fane became highly distinguished. 

9. Legend concerning Sdra-maha-muni. Acertain Brahman did pe- 
nance at Himalaya; and, in a subsequent transmigration, was born at 
Benares. After other changes, he was born as Sara-maha-munt ; and, 
doing homage at this place, acquired the gifts which he desired; 
whence this place became highly distinguished. 

10. Legend of Sura vatittan. One of that name visited this cele- 
brated hill, with a great number of followers; and, after erecting various 
buildings, he ruled here, as a district chieftain. 

11. The same subject continued. States the marriage of the same 
person, with a woman of foreign birth; after which he added other 
buildings, and continued his rule. 

12. The destruction of Uriyur. Sara-maha-muni, before mentioned, 
had a garden planted with the Sevendhi flower plant. A person was in 
the habit of stealing these flowers; and presenting them to Parantaca* 
Cholan, the king. The muni one day detected the thief, and complained 
to the king; who took no notice. In consequence of this neglect the 
ascetic performed penance, and made application to Siva; who sent a 
shower of mud, which destroyed Uriyir. The king, with his wife, fled ; 
his wife was pregnant, and cast herself into the Cévert. ‘The King, 
fleeing on horseback, was overtaken by the mud-shower, and killed. By 
the favour of Siva, his wife was taken out of the Céveri aliye; and was 
entertained by a Brahman. She was delivered of ason in Jambu-divu (a 
small island in the Caveri), who was brought up by the Brahman. 
When search, by means of an elephant, was made for a king, the ele- 
phant found out the young man; and put the usual wreath of flowers on 
hishead. He was installed as king, andas the Brahman had marked 
his feet with charcoal, he acquired the name of Cari-Cdala-Cholan. 

13. The legend of Taywnan. The origin of Caveripum-patnam, is 
ascribed to certain women casting their garlands into the Caveri, That 
town was very flourishing, anda Chetti, or merchant, was ‘specially 
distinguished. He hada daughter, who was married to a per®» af™ 


. 


* «The destroyer of foreigners,” an epithet ; other books, gaye him other names. - 
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Trichinopoly, named Zana-cuttan. Her father named Athan cuttary 
died, when she was in an advanced stage of pregnancy; and as she had 

* no attendants at the time of her delivery, Siva himselfassumed the shape 
of a mother, and performed the office of accoucheuse ; which the celestials 
beholding showered down flowers. Whosoever pays homage to this 
same Siva, will receive all manner of benefits. 


Remars.—The manuscript is complete, and in very good or- 
der. The earlier legendary portion points to a time when there 
were no Brahmans in the country; when it was a province of 
Ldmea,or Ceylon (in all probability connected therewith by 
an isthmus); and antecedent te Rama’s invasion: which also ap- 
parently preceded the visit of Agustya, who first led on colonist 
Brahmans, and directed them to various localities in the Peninsula. 
The mythological treatment of Brahma, can hardly escape remark : 
however that I pass by, as a common matter in Saiva St’hala puranas. 
The 10th section would be obscure, but for a glossary afforded by a 
Mahratti manuscript, written at Tanjore, and abstracted in my Fifth 
Report. By its help Sura vdtlittan is identified with the first of the 
series of Cholu kings. The 12th section has heretofore received abun- 


dant illustration: see, in particular, remarks on the Chola patayam in», 


my Sécond Report. The 13th section upsets altogether the fiction of 
Tayuman-nalli as a founder of the shrine: andenables me to perceive, 
that the wealth of the famous merchant of Caveripum-patnam (see 
Tamil MS.bock No. 1 Fhird-Report) when renounced by himself went, in 
a great measure, to this place; so that Siva, by means of his Brahmans, 
became administrator to the effects of the bewildered man, when un- 
able to take charge of them himself. Such, in my view at least, is the 
interpretation of the enigma of Siva becoming ‘‘a nourishing mother’? 
designated by the term Tayuman, or the Sanscrit Matrt-bhuvésvara. 


3. Mahratta and Tuluva-desa charitra, or, an account of the Mah- 
yatta, and Canara, countries. 


No. 284—Countermark 57. 


—— This manuscript consists of loose leaves; for the greater part uncon- 
nected, , At the first reading it disappointed me; and was laid by. But 
mesa (tn ag eit over after having abstracted the Carnataca rajukal, this book 
. appeared to possess great similarity, in such fragments as were at all 
fonnected. On comparison, it was found to consist of portions of 
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another copy of that work. By means of it I have been enabled to com- 
plete the restoration of the larger lacune in the Carnataca rajakal, 
which is now complete, with the exception of only one palm-leaf, not ; 
recovered. 


Nore.—The leaves, and writing, are recent in appearance ; a little 
injured by insects, which is of no consequence, as the work is other wise 
nearly complete. 


4. Mahrattiya rajakal, Tuluva rajakal, kyfeyutt; or account of the 
Mahratta, and Tudeva kings, No. 235—Countermark, wanting. 


The manuscript has not the beginning: since according to the 
number of the palm leaves, 26 are wanting; the eight following ones 
down to 34 are regular; but the whole is a mere fragment. The 27th 
allndes to kings of the Cali-yuga, it contains the mention of Hara- 
Pratdpa-deva rayer, and his descent is deduced from Janamejaya. The 
manuscript has a discrimination ofthe five countries, and languages, 
comprised under the term Pancha-Drdvidam. From Ramesuram and 
Malayalam to Calahastri is the Tamil Dravidam. From Calahastri to 
Ganjam is the Zelinga Dravidam. From Mvsore to Golconda is the 
Carnataca Dravidam. From Golconda, to Puno, Sattara, &c. is the 
Mohrashtira Dravidam. From Sattara and Puna, to the southward of 
Delhi is the Guzeratts Dravidam. The five Gaudas are then defined. 
Mention of the race of Janamejaya down to Sarangad’hara the last of 
that dynasty. Four names are given as the dynasty of the mantri, or 
minister, of Vicramaditya. There is thena mention of some kings of 
the solar line: with the name of Vicrama at the close; apparantly 
meant for Vicramdditya. Sdlivdhana is next mentioned, with an interval 
of more than 2000 years; not accounted for in the dates. Bhoja raja. 
Transition to Cari-Cala-Cholan, and his works on the Caverz. Other 
Chola rajas; one of whom is said to have ruled as far as to Ougein. 
Special notice is taken of Rajendra’s endowment at Tiru-ottiyr. He 
is slso represented as having patronized Tamil literature: contrary to 
other documents be is represented as the father of Adondai. However 
both Rajendra and Kulottunga (elsewhere termed father of 4dondat) 
are both titular names. Sundara-Chola is the last one mentioned. 


Remarx.—This manuscript I also find to be a fragment of the Carnata- 
ca-rajakal, and it is of no consequence; as that portion is co.plete in 
the restored copy. What remains of this fragment is damaged. These 
does not bear all the usual marks.) But from the consecutive Nos, 284 
and 235, and the title taken together, I conclude that these two copies, 
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are those entered in Des. Cat. vol. I. p. 200, art. 15, under the head. 
of Tuluva desa katha. 


| 5. Cusala ndtaca, the drama of Cusala, the son of Rama-Chandra, 
| No. 113—Countermark, wanting. One a 


"The former portion of this manuscript contains the said drama, en- 
tirely in verse of the virultam kind. It is complete, and in good order. 
The latter portion is a prose version of the adventures of /Vala-raja, 
according to the episode in the Mahabharata. It is in good order, but 
| mot quite complete at the end; a few leaves only remaining tobe written. _ 
~ Another copy of the drama No. 114, ought to be in the collection, ace 
cording to the Des. Catal. but it is not now to be found therein. 


6. Cusala-nataca, the same, No. 115—Countermark, wanting. 


This is a copy of the drama only, in verse, witha prose version, and 
some musical indications, asis gathered from the remains; but the 
whole manuscript is so greatly injured, by insects, as to be almost de- 
stroyed, and quite irrecoverable. 

Remarx.—The story of Vala.needs here no further observation. The 
drama is founded on the birth of Cusala and Lava, sons of Rama of 

| Ayodhya; of course with the additions and inventions customary, in 
| dramas. 
ie Nors.—The drama is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, 213. art. il. 


7. A eaivue vaidyam, a medicinal work by Agastya, No. 79—Coun= 
termark 242. 


This work contains 1500 stanzas, on medicine, ascribed to Agastyas 
The book is complete, and remains uninjured. 
It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 258, art. i. 


8. aidyam Munnur, No, 88—Countermark 248. 


| stanzas. This copy is however not complete: at the beginning thirteen 
f aileaves >< ¢ wanting.” ‘From the fortieth leaf, five others are deficient. It is 
“then éforward regular to the eighty-seventh leaf, and the remainder, at 
__ the hod is not found. It is otherwise in good order, and preservation. | 
Mei is entered in Des, Catal, vol. 1, p. 250, art. v. 


' 


This work on medicine, alsoascribed to Agastya, should contain 300 ~ ; 
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9. Tiru-mulur-Vaidyam, No. 92—Countermark 255, 


This also is a medical work, complete in sixty-two palm leaves, and 
not injured by insects. | 
It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 260, art. x. 


10. Vaidyam Napattettu, or forty-eight stanzas on medicine, No. 
91—Countermark 251, 


A tract on medicine, ascribed to Agastya, which should contain 48 stan= 
zas ; it wants the last one: the remainder is complete, and in good order. 
It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 259, art. vii. | 


11. Ullam udiyan, No. 67—Countermark 230. 


12. Another copy, No. 68—Countermark 229. 


These are copies of a work on astrology and divination. The literal 
rendering of the title is “ the possessor of the interior,”’ whether it 
relate to thought, mind, or purpose. Thetitle is also that of an indivi- 
dual to whom the work is ascribed; but I rather think that, the author’s 
real name being unknown, the title of the work itself became in progress 
of time applied to him, asa distinctive appellation. The work is po- 
pular; and takes in a great compass of matter, on the subjects to which 
it relates. These are the influences of the planets; the effects of the 
signs of the zodiac; and similar matters purely astrological: and in di- 
vination, it teaches the art of discovering things lost, or things con- 
cealed, and of explaining to persons what they may hold folded up in 
their hand, or what may be the secret purport, or intent, of their minds. 
In a word, it is on the occult sciences, for which Egypt and Chaldea of 
old were famous ; which rule in this country, at present, with absolute 
sway over the superstitious minds of the people; and of which rem- 
nants are found in every country of the globe. __ 

The composition of these two books is mingled verse and prose; but 
the latter predominating. I regret that I cannot make’ the subject one 
of study : even my examination of such a work must necessarily be su- 
perficial. But Ido not hesitate to state my opinion that, subordinate to 
a good knowledge of the history and mythology of the Hindus, thenext 
thing,in point of importance,is an intimate acquaintance with viscir occult — 
sciences. By the means of this work, and similar ones we ce 
quire a better knowledge, than we as yet possess, of the Hindu ctles- — 
tial sphere; absolutely requisite in order to solve the astronomival 
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enigmas which abound in their historical and mythological works; but 
more than this we may get at the key which unlocks the popular mind. 
Strong as may be the bond of caste; powerful as may be the spell of 
mythological fable ; neither are stronger than the astrological conjura- 
tion, which holds the people under a.charm, more potent than that 
effected by Prospero’s wand; and has in past ages, even down to the 
present, rendered high and low orders alike subject to the astrological 
Brahman: not daring to stir a step, or do a single thing, of any moment | 
without his permission first obtained. So varied and combined, so in- 
tricate and confused, are the various connected parts of astrological 
lore, that astate of passive inaction is the only safe position for a 
genuine Hindu; and his guide can shew cause, or reasons, almost at 
his pleasure to cause him to move, or to stand still. That this despo- 
tic influence should be known, and expounded, for the benefit of rulers, 
legislators, and teachers, surely must be highly desirable. 


As to the condition of these two copies, No. 67 is incomplete ; some 
palm leaves in different places, to the extent of forty-three, are wanting ; 
neither is it complete at the end. It isa recently copied work ; but not- 
withstanding is slightly touched by insects. No. 68 is complete, and 
wholly uninjured: the leaves and writing are quite recent. 


Nore.—Both copies are entered in Des, Cat. vol. 1, p. 254, art. iil. 


6. Manuscript Books. 


Manuscript book, No. 15—Countermark 227, Subrahmanya Cadavul, 
an astrological work. 


The title only means “ lord Carticeya ;” apparently technical, in con- 
Sequence of the invocation being not addressed, as most usual, to 
Ganesa, but to Cumara. The rishis are honoured, the plan of the work 
is given, and then a variety of astrological particulars follow as to 
friendly, and unfriendly, aspects of planets, influence of zodiacal signs, 
lunar asterisms, and similar matters, in somewhat full detail. The work 
isa thin folio. It is cleanly written, on strong country paper; and is 
im perfect preservation. It is also complete. 


| An enty-occurs in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 254, art. i. 
inact if 
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Manuscript book, No. 19—Countermark 228, Sarvardha Chintamani= 
jyotisha, a work on astrology. 


This book on the same general subject, does not seem to be complete ; 
since only about one-third is written on, and the break appears abrupt, 
The ink is a little pale; but the paper good, and in good preservation. 

Abstracts of such works are impracticable. Both of these fall within 
the compass of remarks, which will be found elsewhere made on the 
importance of a full development of native astrology. 


It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 254, art, ii. 


Manuscript book, No. 15—Countermark 908. 


Section 1. Rules of observance in the Onam festival in Malayalam, 

A general festival of four days corresponding with the Dipali, dated 
from Maha Bali, and the circumstances of the Vdémana avatéra, said to 
have been transacted in the Malayalam country. During this festival, 
bathing, putting on new cloths, looking at spectacles, or joining proces- 
sions, are the matters detailed; referring to manners and customs, but 
also shewing how carelessly Hindu fiction deals with distant times and 
places. 


Section 2. List of books in the library of the Travancore raja. 


A catalogue amounting to 181 books is given, the titles, being writ- 
ten both in Telugu, and Tamil, characters. Sections 3 to 5, relate to 
district productions in Travancore, and to revenue details: a consider- 
able portion of the book is occupied with mere tabular lists, which 
might have been of statistical value to a District Collector at the time. 

Other sections from 6 to 18, inclusive may be seen specified in the 
Descriptive Catalogue, vol. 2, page 108; but, in the book itself, they 
are now in confused arrangement, sometimes are mere memoranda; and, 
in other cases are rough translations from the Malayalam. On look- 
ing over the whole, it is found, that the contents (where of any value), 
are anticipated by abstracts of Malayalam papers, and, for the rest, 
the matter appears to require no further attention. The book would 
need restoration, did the contents merit it: which I judge not 219 be the 
ease; and therefore pass it as it is. ~ an a 


% 
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B.—TELUGU. 


a. Palm leaf manuscripts. 


1. Varaha-purduam, No. 103—Countermark 290. 


eninenernan ne aera “a 


The subject of this work was translated from Sanscrit into Telugu 
verse of the kind termed Padya-edvyam by Singhaiya cavi, son of 
Gauda nayak, in the time of Marusimha-raja, son of Timma raja, whose 
genealogy is prefixed; whence itis deducible that he was the poet’s 
patron. ; 

The following is a brief notice of the contents. 

1. dAdhyaya, orsection. Adi vardha (or Vishnu), at the request of 
Bhumi devi (ihe earth personified) narrates the creation, the formation 

of the elements, the formation of solids and fluids, the origin of Brahma 
and other gods, and states various matters relative to Casyapa, Atri, 
Nareda, end other rishis ; also concerning /ndra, and the regents of the 
eight points (of the compass), and the various genera of living beings: 
these matters are stated in some detail. During the Manwantira of 
Chacshusha Manu, a king named Parivriddha-rayen, divided his king- 
dom among his sons, and became an ascetic in the Maimisdranya wil- 


derness. 


Section 2. Raibyana king became desirous of acquiring mystical 
knowledge ; relinquished his kingdom; and went to the same wilder- 


mess as an ascetic. 


Section 3. His grand son, named Sudhyumna, acquired great power 
and fame; and, among other exploits, went to the world of Jndra, 
giving an occasion to describe the apseras, and other attendants of Jn- 


dra’s court. 


. Section4. Indra being conquered by the said Sudhyumna, went to 
the presence of Vishnu, who protected him in his celestial kingdom, 
Further oe is taken by the poet to describe the world of Indra; 
its buildings/shrines, attendants ; their magnificence, ornaments, and 
the likc-+’the model being the metropolis, and court, ofa Hindu king. 


Sapa 


1? “MS Section 5. This portion of the work is entirely occupied with the 
(narrative of Dacsha’s sacrifice; the origin of Vira Shadra, from the 
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anger of Siva, and other matters; which, having been heretofore given 
from the Bhagavata, need not here to be repeated. 


Section 6. Mentions the transmigration of Dacsha’s daughter, and 
wife of Stva after death; when-she became the daughter of /imala, or 
Parvata-rayen; and, after a long penance by Siva, was again married 
to him as Parvati. 


Section 7. Contains details concerning the four yugas, and the pros 
gressive degeneracy of mankind, from virtue to depravity. 


Section 8. The ten avatadras of Vishnu are described. Further an 
account is given of the materials, from gold and silver downwards, pro= 
per to be made use of in forming images, or symbols, of those incarna- 
tioné Those persons who present offerings to such shrines, and whe 
feed and clothe the @rahmans, have their beatification assured. 


Section 9. Vishnu repeats the instructions which were given by 
Durvasa-rishi to Bhadrdsura,a king. They relate to ceremonials on 
certain days; especially the Hcddasi, or eleyenth day of each 
lunar fortnight, and dilate on the merit of zifts, and offerings, to Brake 
mans; which, in effect, is the substance of the said instructions. 


Section 10. Mankind enjoying great plenty, and many persons hav- 
ing acquired wisdom, or initiation into mystical knowledge, the jea- 
lousy of Indra was thereby excited, so that he went to the presence of 
Vishnu and complained. Vishnu, after some reflection, determined | 
on the introduction of various irregular systems of doctrine; such as 
the Jainas, Paéshandas, and Bauddhas. It was effected by means of 
certain Brahmans going to the presence of Gautama rishi, without being 
attentive to the usual courtesies, and the reverence becoming to be paid. 
In consequence he denounced on them the doom of going back to earths 
full of intellectual skill, but destitute of right knowledge, and a good 
state of mind. These persons, under the said perverted bias, introduc- 
ed the perversions of the aforesaid systems. 


\ 
\ 


Section 11. Concerning Maheshdsuwra. This person acquired great 
power: so that he conquered on all sides, and none could resist thy, 
but fled away. An appeal was consequently made to Pard-Sacti ; wh 
as Durga, encountered the said Mahéshdsura; and, at length, killes 
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him withan arrow. The incidents of this combat are given in some 
detail. 


Section 12. Relates to modes of initiation into the Saiva and Vaish- 
nava, systems of credence. The benefits of reading this Purdna are. 
stated, and respectful mention is made of Vyasa, through whom, instru-. 
mentally, all the purdnas were declared to mankind. 


- Nore.—This manuscript is a little old in appearance; two or three 
leaves, towards the conclusion, are damaged, by being broken: the book 
is otherwise complete, and in good preservation. 

Et is entered in the Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 273, art. xvii; and is stated to. 
contain “a translation of the entire Vardha Purana.” The contents 
appear to agree with the summary of contents of the Vardha Purana 

given from a Sanscrit copy, vol. 1. p. 45, art. xi. 


Remark.—The use of this Purdna in illustrating mythology is consi- 
derable. In so far as historical enquiries are concerned the most re 
markable sections are 10 and 11. The latter, in particular, very clearly 
relates to the great exterminating war made against the votaries of 
Buddha. The combat of Durga against Mahéshdsura has been, by © 
some, ridiculously termed the combat of personified virtue, against per- 
sonified vice. No doubt there is personification, and mystic allegory ; 
but not precisely to that said effect. There are several great wars in- 
dicated in Hindu story ; some of them.undera similar mystic veil; as: 

Ist. That of Subrahmanya against the Asuras. 

2d. That of Pardsu Rdémaagainst the Cshetriyas. 

od. That of Réma against Révana, and other Réeshasas. 

4th. That of Durgaagainst Maheshdsura. / 

And Maheshasura, in my opinion, is very propably only another name 
for the mysterious personage more usually in the south denominated 
Sdalivahana. 

The clue of symbolical writing which I have been enabled to get 

hold of in the course of these enquiries, will, I am persuaded, if pa- 
tiently, and perseveringly followed out, by individuals more capable in 
the earlier languages than myself, ultimately tend to solve much of the 
marvellous, and paradoxical, contained in Hindu writings ; and draw 
aside, at least a part of, the cloudy veil which now, like a fog of great 
density, hangs over, and obscures, our view of remote antiquity. 
ry See 
liter 2. Vencatesvara Mahdtmyam, the levend of the fane at Tripetty,. 
‘tino 102. : ) 
‘This isa manuscript of two hundred and two palm leaves, a little old ; 
7 but in good preservation, and in fine hand-writing. It is the production 
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of Srinivasi otherwise called Srindt'ha or Vencataraiya; who was pa- 
tronized by Anavema reddi of Condariti. It is in the dvi-pada mea- 
sure ; and relates wholly to the various shrines, tir’thas (or pools), and 
other localities, deemed sacred, on the Vencatdchala hill, at Tripetty; 
considered simply asa Vaishaava fane, without any reference to its for- 
mer character, as a Sarva fane, antecedent to Raémanujdcharya. Of course 
the entire production is comparatively modern; and consistent with the 
era of Srinivasi, 

It isentered in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 274, art. xvili. together witha , 
valuable notice of the shrine at Tripetty ; not entirely deduced from this 
legend, but with additions from other sources, It is to be noted, that 
though Tondimén Chacraverti, the first founder is said to have lived in 
the beginning of the Cali age; yet, from many sources of deductions, 
we can prove him to have flourished at a much later period. For the 
rest, the place owes its distinction to its being near the capital of the 
Vadava, and the Chandragiri, kingdoms. 


3. Mantra sérart’ ha dipika, the concentrated light of devotional for- 
mularies, No. 119—Countermark, wanting. 

This is a work of an ultra Vaishnava kind, maintaining all things 
to be in Vishnu, and Vishnu to be all things. It contains also an out- 
line of various formularies, according to the different votaries of Rama, 
Crishna, and other impersonations of Vishnu. Men, animals, and in- 
animate things, are only forms, or manifestations, of portions of Vishnu. 
The tatva system, relative to the union and harmony of mental and 
corporeal faculties, and results produced thereby, is found among the 
other matter. The rise, celebrity, and death, of Mdmanijdcharya, 
the champion of this ultra Vaishnava system, is given. Mention is 
made of some shrines of Vishnu, but subordinated to the leading doc- 
trine of the work, as to his all-pervading, and all-absorbing essence. 
It would indeed be a work strictly monotheistical, were it not for the 
admission of local shrines, multiplied avatéras, and the pantheistic 
idea of matter being the body or clothing, of a pervading soul. 

The manuscript is complete, and in very good preservation. I should 
suppose it to be valuable, as a work explanatory of the system of Ram- 
anuja, and his followers; which is one of great influence, and credit, in 
various parts of the peninsula. \ 


Notz.—It is entered with a brief, but accurate, indication of the 
contents in Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 349, art. 372. = eae 
4. Hamsavinsati, or twenty (tales) of a swan, No. a 

wanting. 
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This book contains a poem in five asvdsas, or sections, written by 
| Narayana, in the Pddya Cavya measure. The introduction of the 
| series of tales relates to a king of Ougein, who had all the excellencies 
| of Harischandra, and other famous monarchs; to whom a yogi, or 
ascetic, was introduced. This ascetic vas a great traveller, having 
visited Bellary, Madras, and many other places; on which account 
| the king deferred to his superior judgment as to the surpassing at- 
tractions of a lady of whom he was enamoured. After some time 
the king was absent from his spouse, who was inconsolable. But 
a bird (hamsa) of the genus anser, narrated a variety of tales, in order 
| to amuse her, to divert her attention, and to console her with hopes of 
his return.« The author pays his respects, in the usual form, to 4da- 
sani Peddana, Tikana-Somaydji, and other distinguished poets; from 
| which circumstance, and the mention of modern towns,-the work may 
be considered of recent composition; and, except perhaps as a poem, 
itis ofno value. It is complete, and in good preservation. Part of the 
leaves are very recent ; part somewhat older. 

~ Tt is entered in Des. Cat. vol. 1, p. 325, art. xxii. 

_ 5. Narayana-dydna-padyalu, verses on the meditation of Vishnu, No. 

107—Countermark 384. 


| This is a fragment ofa manuscript, alittle old in its appearance; 
| written in the dvi-pada metre ; and containing stanzas of hymnology, in 
praise of Vardyana. 

It is complete from the first to the ninth leaf: the remainder is 
wanting. 
| The above title is taken from the Telugu; the label in English have 
ing been worn off. I do not know where to find the entry in the Des. 
|Cat. It is not found under the above title. 


6. Vicramarca Charitra, or tale of Vicramdditya, No. 64— 
| Countermark 463. 


Same title No. 65—Countermark 464. 3 
“These books contain the tale concerning Vicramdditya, and his at- — 
| tendant Vetala, ordamiliar demon; popularly well known; and need- 
ing here no abstrict, No. 64, is old; in regular order, as to the paging 
| from p. ], te#65; but it is considerably damaged; not so much from 
“juiernal perforation of the book-insect, in the ordinary way, as os the 
: eating away of portions of the edges: the work externally as it seems, 
of termites. It contains thirty-two stories complete. At the be- 
‘ginning the narration of them is ascribed to Stvaas told to Parvati. 
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No. 15, is recent, in “a neat hand-writing; slightly punctured, and in- 
nured within, by insects; for the rest in good preservation. It contains 
only two of the tales complete. 

Norre.—These manuscripts are entered in the Des. Cat. vol. I, p. 343. 


f 


art. xvi. 


7. Vedanta rasédyanam, the substance or essence of the Vedanta, No. 
120—Countermark 472. 

This is a rather singular work to meet with, in this collection; con- 
veying an emotion of pleasurable surprise. It is the production ofa 
Telugu Brahman, by birth; but of one who had become a Christian, 
by profession; and is written both to explain, and to advocate, the 
Christian religion. The author had studied the Vedanta system of Vy- 
asa and his followers ; and, as that is the substance of the Vedas, so 
in this book he gives the substance, or essence of the Holy Scripturess 
especially of the New Testament. Various portions of the contents of 
both the Old and New Testament, are adverted to, or narrated ; and the 
superiority of the Christian religion is enforced. The Bhdratam, Bha- 
gavatam, and Scandum, are adverted to by way of contrast, and confuta- 
tion; and idolatry is strongly condemned. The term Sarvésvara (com- 
mon among Roman Catholics) is employed to designate the Su- 
preme Being ; whose unity, as opposed to polytheism, is maintained. 
The names of some Patriarchs are mentioned, and compared with the 
name of munis, such as Vasishta, Visvamitra, and others, familiar to 
Hindus. A recommendation of the Christian religion; the necessity 
of baptism; and the great blessings of deliverance from the power of 
evil; are other portions of the contents. ‘The author gives his name as 
Anandabhi, son of Timmaya of Mangala girt, of the Altrasa-gotra, or 
family. As Anandabhiis the same, in effect, with Ananda rao or 
Ananda-rayer, | am enabled to recognize the author as being the same 
with Ananda-rayer,a Brahman, of whom at different times I have heard, 
and read, something; but with whose entire biography I am net ac- 
quainted. From a gentleman, who personally knew him, I have 
learned that he was accustomed to make use of some such work as this, 
in daily conversations, and discussions, with Brahmans and others. I 
was further glad to hear, that this gentleman regardél him as a sincere, 
though in some respects, an imperfect, Christian. Heée.was in the em- 
ploy of the Reverend Messrs. Cran, and Desgranges, of Vizagapatam; 
and, as I conjecture, composed this book at the suggestion of one, or 
both of them. Itis written in the Padya-cdvyam “measure : and diyided 
into four adhydyas, or sections. The seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
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i palm leaves are wanting; all besides is in regular order; and the ma- 
| Nuscript is in very good preservation. 

_ Nors.—lIt is entered, with a general indication as to the contents, in 
| the Des. Catal. vol. 1, p. 349, art. 73. 

| 8 Rama raju vijayam, the triumph of Rdma raju, No. 43—Coun- 
| termark 309, 

~ This book, otherwise entitled Narapati vijayam, is an encomiastic 
| poem on Adma réju, the son-in law of Crishna rayer ; who was, at first, 
} the minister of Sada Siva, and, at length, usurped the sovereignty; but 
was afterwards killed in battle against the Mahomedans at TJ'alzcotta. It 
| is, by one authority, ascribed to Zimma-raj, one of the eight poets of 
| Crtshna-rayer’s court; on which point I am doubtful. The subject is, 
| at the outset, a genealogy, deduced from the usual Chandra vamsa, or 
line of Hastinapuri : after the close of that race, it branches off into 
| what is termed the Sinhu-eudam, or lion tribe. It comes down, through 
| the Chalukiya race, to Rdma-raju himself; and thence forward is ex- 
| travagant in its panegyric. It must be observed, that the genealogical 
| list is very lengthy; as including the whole of the lunar line, in the most 
| ancient portion ; and quite as many names inthe more modern series. 
How far the author had the means of access to records, subsequent to 
‘the cessation of the Chandra-vamsa, 1 cannot tell; but it is in that 
portion that the list would merit to be compared with the various other 
| documents contained in this collection. It seems worthy of remark, 
| that, while western, and southern, Peninsular records always mention 
| Vicramdditya, Sdlivéhana, and Bhojaraja, the records of the upper 
| and eastern portion of Telingana usually continue the lunar line by 
| transfer to the Chalukiyas ; and a careful attention to this distinction 
| may ultimately enlighten all that is obscure in the early centuries sub- 
|_sequent to the commencement of the Christian era. 


Nore.—The manuscript is old; written in a very small hand-writ- 
| ing; but remains without material injury. Some other work seems 
| to have preceded it, as the No. on the leaves commences with 50: it is 
regular thence down to 75, where the writing leaves off, without having 
| been finished (as supposed) by the eopyist. 

| It is entered in Des. Catal. vol.1, p. 297, art.ii. with the later portion 
| of the genealogy, ammediately preceding Rama raju. 

e 


6. Manuscript BOOKS. 


1. Manuscript book, No. 18—Countermark 310, Narapati-vijayam, 
or Hama raju vyayam. 
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Narapati, is merely the titular appellation of the kings of Vya- 
-yanagarum. Ina blank leaf is an entry in the hand-writing of Colonel 
Mackenzie, ‘* Naraputty Vijaem, copied from the raja of Anagoondy’s 
manuscript 1800.” It is the same poem as the preceding: but is also 
incomplete. The ink is a little pale; the paper good; the first leaf 
loose: but, for the rest, in good order; and does not require further 
notice. 

Tt is entered in Des. Catal. as above. 


2. Manuscript book, No. 183—-Countermark 810. 


Sec'ton 1. Account of agricultural, and other details of twenty-nine 
villages, in the Chinta-kunda district. 

The details are of minor interest, and do not call for particular notice. 
The district lies, I believe, a little to the north of Cuddapah. 


Section 2. Account of the zemindari of Mallala Samustanakula. 

In this section the details chiefly relate to matters of revenue; ac- 
counts of the carnams ; and the like: of no material consequence. 

Remark.—The book is in tolerably good preservation. The back 
is loose, and a few of the leaves slightly touched by insects, yet not 
calling for restoration, even were the contents of consequence; inas- 
much as the ink is indelible; and the whole can be everywhere read 
with the greatest facility. It should, however, be looked at occasionallye — 
in order to prevent farther damage, from worms or insects. 


Manuscript book, No. 16—Countermark 813. 


This volume, having reference to the Ceded Districts, contains local — 
details relative to forty villages, and seven agrahdrams, or bralimanical | 
alms houses. It is asmall quarto; and of course, with so wide a com-— 
pass, the details are brief. They consist chiefly of notices of fanes, and 
of donations to them. A few dates of inscriptions are mingled; accord. 
ing to specimens already repeatedly given. Hence minute abstract does 7 
not seem to be required; especially as the book is written with perma- 
nent ink, is only very slightly touched by worms, and otherwise in per- 


fect preservation. 
Manuscript book, No. iene ee ; 


Ancient record, containing the geography, and chronology, notice of 
Carnams, and limits of districts, of a part of Telingana. 
' The contents of this book run on in consecutive order, without break, 
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or division. For the sake of perspecuity, a brief index may be num- 
bered. 

1. A definition of the limits of the country, called Condaviti, with 
_ the boundaries on four sides; and a specification of its most remarkable 
features, as to rivers, hills, fanes, towns, yeservoirs, and the like matters. 

2. Names of kings or rulers, in the Dwdapara-yuga. The Chandra- 
Vamsa, with Vicramaditya, and some other rulers, specified. 

3. From Salivahana down to the Mukundi king Pratapa-Rudra. 

4. A few names of the Asvapati race (in this place not designating 
Mahomedans); fllowed by mention of the Gajapatéi, or Orissa, rulers ; 
and of the Narapasi, or rayers of Vijayanagaram. 

5. The Ganapatis, and the Reddis; with the specification of the 
periods of their rule over the Warankal country. 

6. From Crishna-rayer,down to the Mahomedan conquest of his 
dynasty : dates, and details, are given. 

7. A specification of village-districts, and villages, or hamlets, in- 
eluded within them, as comprised in the Condavit? principality, follows. 
This principality was under the rule of Pratdpa-Rudra. 

8. Detail of the Gajapati rulers, with their chief ministers, and the 
influence exercised by them over the Condaviti principality. 

Mention of twelve different subdivisions of Carnams, or Niyogi 
Brahmans, who obtained grants of lands with mérdsi rights, and other 
immunities, inclusive of agrahdrams, received from Gajapati, rulers, from 
Pratapa Rudra, or from the Reddis, during their rule; illustrating 
the colonization of the country by the secular Brahmans. 

9. Details of grants, or privileges, bestowed by Asvapates ; who rul- 
ed on the north of the river Crishna. 

10. Some mention of the rule of the Varapati princes, over the dis- 
trict; chiefly with reference to the grants and donations made by them. 

11. Similar specification with reference to the grants made by the 
-Gojapati rulers, during the period of their power. 

12. Specific mention of grants made to particular Brahmans, by 
the Reddis, exclusive of more general ones, before adverted to. 

13. The like specific mention of donatives to particular Brahmans 
from Crishna Rayer. 

14, Reference to a particular pergannah, or country, having 11 
included distr<ts ; which received immunities from the Gajapatis. 

15. Donatives, to the same locality, from the Asvapatis, and from 
Sada-Siva Rayer. 
16, The usurpation of the entire country, by the Mahomedans; 
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their raising the taxation: renting out to Hindu managers, and other 
proceedings ; close the doudnnntie 


Generat Remark.—In the midst of much unimportant matter, there 
are historical materials scattered through this book, of some value The 
construction of the social systein naturally gives a tincture to Hindu 
records. As with them, Brahmans, however needy, are higher in rank 
than princes, next to gods and even “gods on earth;’’ and since donatives 
to them are the highest possible act of virtue, or munificence; it will fol- 
low that historical records, especially when written by Brahmans, seem 
to notice princes, or rulers, only according to their munificence to fanes, 
shrines, and sacerdotal, or secular, Brahmans, with their eleemosynary 
dwellings. Hence the history of peninsular India, subsequent to the 
general influx of Brahmans, secondarily from upper Hindustan, and pri- 
marily from some as yet unknown region, usually is what may be termed 
hierarchical, since the epithet ecclesiastical cannot with accuracy be 
applied toit. ‘With our different notions, allowance must be made for 
the structure of society in India; and, in re-edifying the materials, we 
ought not to despise them, as in some cases has been hastily done, be- 
cause they are not formed after the Greek, or Roman, or Gothic, fashion. 
For the rest, we can shape them as we please, to make them fit into 
our building, subject to this remark. I think the materials in this book 
might merit a being brought out in full detail. 

Note.—The hand-writing being small, and the country paper severe- 
ly injured, by worms or insects, I have had the entire document res- 


tored. 


C.—CANARESE. 


a. Palm leaf manuscript. 


1. Sancara-Cadha, account of Sancara, No. 75—Countermark 
529. 
This manuscript consists of two portions: the first relating to Sanca- 


rdcharya, and the other to Madhvdcharya, the founder of Vidyanaga- 
ram or Vijayanagarum. 

1, The biography of Sancara, narrates his birth, in the Malayalam 
country; his peril in crossing a river, and devoting himcelf, by a vow to 
an ascetic life. He afterwards travelled to various plates; and en- 
countered a variety of marvellous adventures, needless to be detailed. 
At amore advanced period of life, he founded the nionasterium of Srin- 
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geri. He was the champion of the Advita doctrine, that there is no dis- 
tinction between Gen, and the human soul; and, as opposed to Ramanu- 
jacharya, maintained the perfect equality, and essential unity, of Siva 
and Vishnu. He is head of the Smaria sect, who profess to follow the 
Smritis, or law systems. There is no, Hindu teacher whose opinions, 
and instruction, have had a wider influence than his; especially in the 
peninsula. 

2. The other part relates to Vidydranya, the founder of Vijayana- 
garum. He wasthe son of a Brahman; and was well instructed in the 
Vedas, and other learning. He performed penance, directed to Devi, 
for the acquisition of wealth: who appeared, and told him his request 
could not now be granted. He then travelled on pilgrimage; and, 
among other places, visited Sringerz, where he studied, and received 
thence the titular name of Vidydranya or “ forest of learning.” He 
was purposing to visit Vyasa, in the north; and took with hima racsh- 
asa, whom he met with near the Vindhye mountain. He went to Casz, 
and on coming back, passing through the ZYu/wva country, met with 
Sangama-rayen, who had five sons ; among whom were Hart-hara, and 
Bukha ; the former of whom by his advice and assistance was esta- 
blished as a king at Vijayanagarum. He again went to Sringeri, 
which shrine received munificent grants and privileges from Har?¢-Hara- 
rayen, and Bukharayen. ‘There are two dates given; one being Sal. 
Sac. 1265, as the period of the first visit to Sringerz, and 1258, as that 
of the foundation of the town of Vijayanagarum; they may be transe 
posed, or seventy-eight may be read by conjecture for fifty-eight, or both 
may be fictitious. However Vijayanagarum was founded about that time. 


Nore.—This book is old; it is written on talipat leaves; and is in 
perfect preservation. 

It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2, p. 35, art. xli, as “a short account 
of Sankaracharya.”’ 

2. Nannaya-Charitra, account of Nannaya, No. 69—Countermark 
917. 

This book in the Hala kanada, or old Canarese, relates to a teacher of 
repute of the Vira Sativa class, named NMannaya, not to be confounded 
with Mannaya Bhatt, a Telugu poet of eminence. This Vannaya was an 
ascetic, who had many scholars ; one of whom took down the substance 
of his instrnctions, and recorded them in five books. The subject of 


these insifuctions turns very much on the fanciful tatva system, or the 


union, and results, of the corporeal, and mental, faculties. There are 
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also sectarial descriptions of Siva ; of his paradise ; and votaries. The 
language, I am told, is distinguishable from the ordinarv phraseology of 
Brahmans; and it would seem as if Basavapa, head of the sect, was 
rather a warrior of the Svdra class,in which case Nannaya, and the 
scholars of the latter would be Sudrasalso. The system is ultra saiva ; 
it neglects or despises the Vedas ; and proceeds wholly on the Taniras 
or dgamas. There is, however, much that agrees with the more generally 
received system of Hinduism. While the Vira Saivas vary from other 
ffindus, they are the still more direct oppovents of the /ainas ; and the. 
extermination of the Jaznas, in the N. W. of the Peninsula, was chiefly 
effected by them. They are usually termed Lingadharis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras. 


Nore.—This manuscript is in appearance very old; it is complete. 
The leaves are in some places perforated by worms ; occasionally obli- 
terating some letters; though this injury is less than might have been 
anticipated. When first opened several small white worms were turned 
out of it, and these, ina month or two, would have rendered the whole 
illegible. A little care is necessary with these manuscripts, in occasi- 
onally opening, and drying them. It ought to be aspecial duty of 
some one individual. = 
The manuscriptis entered in Des. Cat. vol. 2, p. 31, art. xxxil, 


6. Manuscrrer Books. 
Manuscript book, No. 5—no Countermark. 


The contents of this document are partly in Mahratti, and partly in 
Canarese. The former has been before attended to (see 4th Report c). 

The Canarese is now adverted to; in order that the book may be final- 
ly disposed of. 


Section 1. (In Mahratti). It hasa page of Telugu, in Canarese let 
ters, relating toa wonderful tree, looking large at a distance; diminish- 
ing on approach ; and disappearing on coming very near. It can only 
be found by the wise, and spiritually enlightened. 


Section 2, Relative to Chandra-drona parvatam, is pele in Mah- 
ratti, with a supplement in Canarese writing, not differently ‘sectioned, 
but which supplement is properly, a legend of Dattatr, rey. 

It is in the Canarese character ; but the language on acnasiihies aha 
was found to be Telugu. It relates to the sage Dattatreya, and his 
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‘matronly wife. Previous to retiring from his hermitage to a cave, for 
the purpose of entire abstraction from the world, he performed some 
mantras over a vessel of water, which he then gave to his wife; telling 
her to take care of their abode, while he was away; to entertain all 
good rish’s, or devout men, with cordial hospitality ; but if at any time, 
she should be molested by vulgar, or rude persons, she might sprinkle 
over them a little of the water in the vessel, and accompany the doing 
so with whatever wish she might please, and the same would be accom- 
plished. Dattdireya thereupon retired to his cave; and, after some 
time, his wife received a visit from some rishzs, on their journey, 
claiming her hospitality. She placed food before them, of which they 
refused to partake, unless she would accompany her serving it up with 

-a degrading mode of menial servitude. She reflected for a moment ; 

and, then sprinkling over them a little water, wished that they might 
become children, and the transformation was instantly accomplished. 

She then put the infants intoa cradle, attended on them, and nourish- 
edthem assuch. The rishis became missing; and the celestials went 
to Parvati, to enquire about them; who narrated what had happened. 
The celestials waited on the matron; and, at their desire, she sprink- 
led water on the children and, by a wish, restored them to their pre- 
vious form. They were dismissed; and, after bathing, went their 
way. Datidtreya, soon after opened his eyes ; and, leaving his abstract 
penance, came out of his cave: on learning what had happened, he be- 
came of opinion, that it was not right to expose his wife alone, and sub- 
sequently he took her with him to the cave, when he retired thither. 
On doing so, the four colours (or castes) came, and watched at the ens 

try. At length unable to bear the heavy dew, and the cold, they went 
away. One Budda Saheb,a Mahomedan, hearing of the fame of the 

hermitage, waited there, and preserved it. After some time Dattdtreya, 
came forth, and gave him some instructions ; of what kind is not speci- 
fied. 


Section 3. Legendary account of Battadapur in the Mysore country, 

This paper is in Canarese characters, but the language is a Pracrit, 
or corrupt Sanscrit, It relates to afane of Mallicarjuna. There are 
three brief adhydyas, or sections; and the contents, besides some le- 
gendary matter at the commencement, relative to a dispute between 
two rishis, das the usual filling up of St’’/hala mahatmyas, relative to 
shrines and pools. Eight ¢¢ré’has are mentioned: that, is those of Agni, 
Mucti, Gauri, Ganga, Rama, Airadvata, Dacsha, Hanuman; with de- 
tails of merit, and benefit, of bathing therein. In the second section 
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the narrative is given of several persons of high repute, who worship- 
ped at this fane; thereby reflecting lustre upon it. The third section 
has a special reference to Arjuna; to his penance at this place, and 
connected matters; whence it would appear, that the name of Malli- 
carjuna, as applied to the idal, was derived. The legend is put into 
the mouth of NG@reda as related by him to Gargara rishz. 


Section 4. Account of the Gautama-agrahdéram, in the Anantapur 
district of Bidanur. 


The legend, in the Canarese language, is carried up to the time 
of Janamejaya, who visited this place; and, as his father Paricsh¢e 
died by the bite of a serpent, consequent to offending a rishi, he, 
the son, had a serpent sacrifice performed on the banks of the Tun- 
gabhadra river: he then made large benefactions to this place; 
and in the agrahdram, located various orders of Brahmans, who are spe- 
cified by their gééra, or tribe, subsequently in the time of Balldla-rayen 
and the Azagundi rulers, the said privileges were continued. A local 
chief, the Mahomedans, the Peishwa, and others, are mentioned, as 
variously deporting themselves towards the shrine. Tippoo abrogat- 
ed its privileges; but after the English had given over the country to 
the Mysore prince, its privileges were partially restored. A list of 
fanes, and of the names of eighteen head Brahmans, of different tribes, 
is added to the document. These, it may be observed, are expressly 
spoken of as introduced from the north. The name of each pattar, or 
head Brahman, need not be specified: occasionally two, or more, of 
these are of the same class; but the gotras mentioned are Casypa, 
Agastya, Srivatsa, Gautama, Vasishta, Cavundanya, Bharadhvaja, 
Haridasa, Jamadagni. The place took its name because Gautama 
(or his tribe), first established an emblem of Szva there. 


Section 5. Account of Halli-honur in the same district. 


At this place Ballala rayen, of the Ballala race, was cured of leprosy 
by bathing. In consequence, though himself a Jaina, he formed a 
high estimate of this shrine, at which he built a fane, and made vari- 
ous grants to Brahmans. He built an agradharam for them, termed 
Halli Honir (Honore), and also constructed a small fort there. He 
ruled thirty years. His son was Yarayanga-rayen, who ruled forty-one 
years. His son was Vishnu-Verddhana-rayen, who ruled” fifty years. — 
His son Vijaya Narasimha rayen ruled twenty-three years; Vzra-Bal- — 
lala-rayen, son of the preceding, ruled forty-five years. In his time 
ene named Ganga sila-rayen, in the service of the Delhi Padshah, came, | 
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assaulted, plundered, and destroyed; and then went away. The son 
of Vira Ballala-rayen, was Vira-Narasimha Ballala rayen, who ruled 
sixteen vears. His wife’s son, named Vira-somesvaren ruled nineteen 
years. His son was Vira-Narasimha Ballula-rayen, who reigned forty- 
six years. In all there were nine of this race. The last of them Bal- 
lala rayen,is represented to have been a dissolute, andcruel person; 
and among other misdeeds, hung his elder sister, at the instigation of 
his wife. Thereupon his whole family became deeply afflicted, and 
imprecated upon him the loss of his kingdom. The Delhi-Padshah 
heard of these things; and gave his permission to the two brothers, 
named Aari-hara rayen, and Bukha-rayen, to make warupon Ballala 
rayen. They did so, for some time, without success; but at length 
obtaining the favour, and assistance of the sage Vidydranya, they suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the power of Ballala-rayen, and upon the ruins 
of it founded the town of Vijayanagarum (in Sal. Sac. 1258), and its 
connected kingdom; of which Hari Hara was made the first king. 
The names of thirteen of his successors are given, down to Sal. Sac. 


1412 as follows: 


Years. 
finer odes FAyeU Shei Oe BaAdeetes aalalier TES 
eeemceetyenne . etnies. Ps ee es sh. Pea 31 
ASS Se ee eae as eo aan eee 
Wata-Geva-Tayen 2.6. . S oe = EAA en ae 
Pravida- Bokha rayen ...c6.20002 sees es Seoul he 
Mallicarjuna-rayen...... RMT S See. Oo PS eee 

SS eMipMata-WaMHA FAVED . 65%. Sees “So. ee Gece. = 9 
Singhana Vijaya Virupacsha rayen............. 10 
raw CVs TAYE ss, oho. OARS oc ones oa oie's backs 16 
WirnpareMa tay en Foe. c See eT et 
ew atAVCH 10 akc asec sce ceses oe RAE eet Be Poa oe 
Re CAV CH gow satis a wirewicidcla'sce es. 0 age css te 13 
Virupacsha-rayen ......... «+ ee a en 


The total it is said makes one hundred and fifty-five years, which 
would agree with the interval between the two dates given, but the real 
total is two hundred and four; leaving the inference open that pre- 
cise accuracy is not contained in the number of years ascribed to each 
ruler. Besides which some of the numbers, where double, are doubt- 
ful; as they may imply, and probably do in some cases imply, years 
and months. The total of one hundred and fifty-five is the right one 
to be followed, with an adjustment of the years ofeach king. 
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From Sal. Sac. 1412, down to 1486, eight persons ruled, as follows : 
Years. 
Pravuda deva rayen, son of Pravuda Singha rayen.. 95 
Vira, Narasimiaa, rayen) di). 0jsjeicieiersie dic. cirg ee Uateiag dl 1 


Narasimha) rayen see\eisie se. k £2. cilblatbia oeaiguaty eet iewis pati dres 
« 
,@nvne@eeensevooes ®ve fe Ger GSGeaaee 16 


Crishna rayen...., 
Sada Siva rayen.... 


@yreoeree @ eececvoeoe Yee FF ®@& 8H 8808 5 


Achwutajvayen. » svcs.ct sable anes cdtaizil aie akdehe Senaenmeranand 2 
Timmaiya..... mee day Seats tity: oes ache oiem 2 a 
Rama rayen, in the name of Sada Siva rayen...... 22 


In this statement there is a discrepancy of eight years. During the 
government of Rama rayen, in the name of Sada Siva rayen, one named 
Chickadeva rayen received the fort of Halli honur, and with it a coun- 
try producing a revenue of nine lakhs, from fama rayen, as a fief. 
After Chickadeva, one named Sada Siva nayak ruled four years. His son 
was Santana nayak. A list of successors, as local chieftains, or 


feudal barons of Honur, follows; but the document at the end remains 
unfinished, 


Section 6. Account of Uduguni in the same district. 

The origin, ina legendary manner, is carried up to the time of the five 
Pandavas. The Cadamba dynasty afterwards ruled over this place. Of 
the Rayer dynasty, Deva rayen especially distinguished this place. 
In a discussion with the people of the country, oceasion arose of ap- 
proaching the foot of a tree where there wasa large ant-hill, out of 
which a large guana lizard issued; fell upon the attendants of the local 
chief; and bit them severely. From this it was inferred that something 
special was connected with this ant-hill; and on digging it up, an 
image of Hanuman and of Sala devi were found. A fane was built for 
these images, especially for Sala devi, and from her name the word 
Uduguni is said to be derived. It is added that the Cadamba dynasty, 
ruled down to Sal. Sac. 1025. Foratime it was not under any king. 
Afterwards the Rayer dynasty is advertedto, but, in both cases, only 
with a reference to matters connected with the shrine of Sala devi. 
A sAssanam remains, whence it appears that in Sal. Sac. 1291, Bukha 
rayen, gave to the fane the two villages of Muchari and Mudal. 

In Sal. Sac. 1416 the Padshah of Bijapur, captured the place, and gave 
it in charge to Vira navadiyar. The Seringapatam rulers acquired, 
at a later time, the sovereignty; and, at still later times, it was under 
the management of amildars. 
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Sections 8, and 9, in Mahratti, have been before noticed. 

The Canarese papers in this book, with the exception of the paper 
concerning the fane of Mallicarjuna, are ina bad state as to preserva- 
tion. -The only sections of permanent value are four,and five. The 
entire contents of this book, No 3—Countermark 871, liave now been 
abstracted. 


Manuscript book, No. 4—Countermark 649, 


This book contains a fragment, being the earlier portion of the Pan- 
chaiantra cadha, or tale of the “ five devices,” a highly popular work, 
found in every language of India. In this copy the Mahratti charac- 
ters are employed; but the language is Canarese. The paper is some- 
what damaged by insects; but the writing perfectly legible. Being 
only a fragment, and that too of a very common, and popular work, res- 
toration does not appear to be required. 


Manuscript book, No. 7—Countermark 873. 


This is a thin folio volume, in perfect condition; being written with 
indelible ink, on thick Europe paper, not even touched by insects. The 
writing isin Mahratta characters, but the language is Canarese. The 
contents are the revenue settlement of the Rayalu, or rulers of the coun- 
try, for the district of Dankeni cotta; being, of course, details not re- 
quiring abstract in the present enquiry. 


Manuscript book, No. 20—Countermark 866. 


This is a similar book to the preceding ; containing the same docu- 
ment in the Canarese characters, and language; the ink being a little 
faded. There is appended a comparatively brief paper entitled, Rai- 
raka, or settlement of the rulers, and relating to the district of Hona- 
halli, copied from an original record on a Cadattam, or painted-cloth 
folded. The ink in this latter copy is good; and the paper throughout 
in perfect preservation. 
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Section 1. List of ancient rajas procured in the Sunda district. 

Certain kings of Mdgadha. The Cadamka dynasty. Trinetra 
Cadamba-rayen was the first of them, who ruled forty-five years. His 
son Madhu reigned fifty years : some other successions down to May- 
ura verma. His son was Trinetra Cadamban. The successions are 
continued down to an invasion by a Concana king, of the Parpara dy. 
nasty. Kings of this race follow, twenty-one in number. Vira Cama- 
deva-rayen conquered the last of that dynasty. The Ballala dynasty. 
Their capital was Dwdra Samudram. They are the Oyisalas; nine 
in number. Hari-hara rayen overcame them; and ruled in Vidyana- 
garam. ‘The line of the Rayers is referred to, as having been before 
transmitted. Their becoming enfeebled, and ruling at Annacondai, is 
simply mentioned. The rule of some Mayaks or local chiefs, as sup- 
posed inthe Sunda district, is stated. The Chola dynasty: some of 
the names are the same as in other lists, others are different ; but we 
know that these kings had two or three titular names. A reference to 
Ballalas, who ruled in distant, and distinct, places; apparently without 
successor: one at Zrinomali. A list of Andhra kings; town not speci- 
fied. Loose mention of Warankal, and other, rulers. There is then a re= 
ference back to the Saovirashta-désam, and other countries, unconnect- 
ediu form. Walli raja, is said to have ruled at Ballaki-patnam in the 
Bengal country ; and Bhoja raja is said to have been his son. One or 
two Udriya kings are mentioned; and then a leap is made down to 
Madura: the name of Sundara-Pandiyan, occurs, with a transit imme- 
diately afterwards to the Kerala raja. After other scattered notices of 
individuals, a return is made northwards to Ougein, and Vicramdditya. 
Then a reference to Delhi. A return back to Madura,and to Kune 
Pandiyan. | 


Note.—The only value of this paper is with reference to the Cadam- 
ba line, and succeeding races down to the conquest by Hari-hara rayer. 
All the rest is incoherent; both as to times and places, and mere names, 
such as a person might casually hear mentioned in conversation, as of 
those once ruling in India. There are no dates either of the Cali Yuga, 
or any other era. The ink and paper are in sufficiently good preservati- 
on to allow of reference to the first part, many years hence ; if need be. 


Section 2. Account of wild tribes in Sunda and Canara. q 
Nothing answering to this heading appears; and there are marksin 


the book of several sheets having been torn out, or otherwise lost. 


Section 3. Account of the Corama7u, in the Sunda country. 
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There are four classes among them, some of their household, or do- 
mestic, customs are stated. Marriage settlements, and observances, mode 
of receiving proselytes into their class. They have no Brahmans 
amongst them. Many of them live professionally by theft. They are 
scattered ; some in villages, some in wilds, or forests. 


Section 4. Account of the Cunumbi Mahratias. 

The Surya race deduced from Brahma, down to Vaivasvatu-menu ¢ 
and then a reference to Paricshit, and Nanda; from whom various 
races sprung by intermarriages. Hence the Cunumbis deduce their 
lineage; they are scattered in various countries; both in the north, 
and in the peninsula. 


Section 5. Account of the Banijagar tribe of Telugu people. 

Their household customs. Fourteen minor subdivisions among them 
specified. Their marriages. Modeof correcting offenders, and some 
other details ; of no consequence. 


Section 6. Account of the Cudi Cumbhar, or tribe of potters, 

Various local usages, and customs. Marriages are only contracted 
by adults. They sometimes burn, and sometimes bury, their dead. 
They do not admit of proselytes from among other classes of people. 
These with minor details, form the subjects of this paper. 


Section 7. Account of the Giangadicar, or gardeners in Sunda. 

Their domestic, marriage, and other local, or peculiar, customs, are stas 
ted; but there does not seem any thing needing special note. In many 
poinis their customs have an affinity with those of the potter-tribe. 


Section 8. Account of the tribe of Manvettiyar, or diggers of water 
reservoirs. 

They have minor distinctions among themselves; and their customs 
are stated. They dig wells, reservoirs, channels for irrigation, &c., 
being, like the two preceding classes, very useful, though servile; and 
are apparently derived not from colonist Hindus, but from aborigines 
of the country. 


Generat Remarx.—Though the papers in this volume are in some 
degree curious, as to local tribes and manners, and the first of some 
- little historical value, yet they do not seem to claim restoration, especi- 
ally as the ink is tolerably good, and the paper, though very inferior, 


only ina slight degree damaged by insects. —_#” : 
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Section 1. Legend of the fane at Banavassi, in the Sunda district. 
Reference to seven upa-puris, or second rate towns (in regard to 
7 mythology) formed by Brahma. Among the seven was Banavassi. It 
had different names in different yugas. Legendary matter as to Sarva 
emblems follows. The kings in the Calé yuga beginning with Pari- 
eshit are adverted to. Several names that follow are those of Maga- 
dha, down to Nanda; anda division of country among his nine sons. 
Chandra gupta, and nine of his descendants. Pushpamzira set the last 
of the nine aside; and assumed the sovereignty. 


Remark.—Hence it appears that the only proper reference to 
Banavassi is legendary, and mythological. What is stated about kings 
all relates to Mdgadha, or modern Behar. 


Section2. Account of the Chennaiya culam, the lowest tribe in the 
Sunda district. 

Domestic, and marriage, customs. The paper is very similar to like 
statements in the foregoing book ; and offers nothing worthy of special 
notice. Clio wing r 

Seclion 3. Legend of the fane of Sirisi. Notice of two Saiva 
emblems. A fane of Genesa, another of Marzyammen ; to the last of 
which, a grant of lands was made; and it now receives an allowance 
from the Honourable Company. In another shrine there is an inscrip- 
tion dated Sal. Sac. 915, but its contents are not stated. Mention of a 
fort near at hand. A few other details follow, offering no special point 
of interest. 


Section 4. Account of the Concani tribe in Sunda. 

Reference to the formation of the Gauda and Dravida Brahmans, 
by Brahma. The narration of Parasu-rama, his destruction of the 
Cshetriyas, and gift of the country to Castyapa. He then went to the 
Malayala, or Kerala, country, and introduced the Brahmans thither ; 
the Concanis being among the number. The like account is referred to, 
in the paper, as being contained in the Scanda-puranam.. 


Seclion 5. Account of the Cunchi vakkala tribe in Sunda. 
There are minor subdivisions among them; and their domestic, and 


marriage, customs are stated. . 
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Section 6. Account of the Melusucara tribe in Sunda. 

Some minor subdivisions. Their customs, and observances, are more 
Hindu-like, than those of other tribes before noted. The statement is 
however very concise. 


Section 7. Account of the Medari tribe. 
A brief reference to their customs, which resemble those of Hindus. 
The tribe has four subdivisions. 


Section 8. Account of the Padma-sali, or weavers. 
Hight subdivisions. Local manners; offering nothing, requiring 
special remark, 


Section 9. Account of the Hullapaica tribe, or wild people in Sunda. 

Domestic, and marriage, customs; with other details, under similar 
heads, as in preceding cases. There appears to be a mingling of ab- 
original, and of Hindu, customs. Most of the tribes that have been 
described afford traces of resemblance to the Condu-vandlu, Nayars 
and Maravas, 


_ Section 10. Account extracted from the S#’hala mahatmya of Bana- 
vasst in Sunda. 

The writer saw the whole legend in the old Canarese language. A 
special circumstance was by him extracted. To wit: Mayura verma 
established in his capital a Bruhman, who had impressed him with 
reverence, by refusing to eat in a country wherein there were no 
Brahmans. Chandrangaten, sonof Mayura verma, called a large co- 
lony of Brahmans; and.located them in Kerala, in Tuluva, Hatgarri, 
Coneana, Carada. The first speak the Malayalam language; the se- 
cond the Juluva dialect, the third Hala canada; the two others differ- 
ent dialects of Maharashtram. Parasu Rama afterwards came to this 
country, bringing with him a colony of sixty four families, among whom 
he established hisown vaidica, (ascetical*) system; but between these, 
and the others, there was no agreement. The Brahmans introduced by 
Parasu Rama, are called chitta-pavanar, and were brought from Arya- 
nad (i e. upper Hindustan). The Parpara country Brahmans are 
called Mddhinyanal. These were instituted to their rights and privi- 
leges, by the aforementioned Chandrangaian, son of Muyura Verma, 


* Orconformable to the vedas. As Parasu Rama came from the head quarters of Hin- 
duism, he most probably brought with him, amore regular system, than that of scat- 
tered emigrants, who went before. 
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The paper also contains a mention of kings of Mégadha, similar to the 
first section. [The conjecture arises that the Cadamba dynasty origi- 
nated, in consequence of shaking off the yoke of Mdgadha, of which 
country, probably it formed a distant province]. 

Gevrran Remarx.—The cortents of this thin octavo volume may be 
judged of by means of the foregoing brief abstract. The accounts of 
the local tribes are not without use. The last paper 1s important; per- 
haps very important. It explatus the early portion of the Kerala-Ul- 
patti; gives a further view of the location of Arahman-colonists; and 
indicates a time where there were no Brahmans in the country. Under 
such circumstances, itis not surprising that tribes of aborigines shouid 


remain in greater numbers, than in other parts of the peninsula; from 
which, as we have had abundant proof, they were, to a prevailing de- 
gree, exterminated. 


Manuscript book, No. 4—Countermark 888. 


Section 1. Account of Rama-raja, and his contests with the Maho- 
medans. i 

This section contains somewhat full details of Rama-raja’s negocia- 
tions, and battles, with the neighbouring Mabomedan rulers. A pom- 
pous, and very exaggerated, statement is given of the splendour of lis 
throne, and the number of: his obsequious attendants; including the 
kings of all the fifty-six countries of Hindu geography. A list of his 
army isalso given. The attacks of the Mabomedan chiefs, separately, 
were foiled; but a grand confederation against him of five shahs, at 
length overthrew him, and conquered the kingdom. The date of Sal. 
Sal. 1486 (A. D. 1564), is given ; and it corresponds with that of the 
battle of Yalicota, which ended the power of the Vyayanagarum, 
kingdom. 


Note.—This document will continue legible for some years. The 
paper is undamaged; but the ink is not throughout equally good. 


- Section 2. Account ofthe Banijagaru, or traders, of Banivassi in 
the Sunda district. 

The few details which relate to this class of Lingadharits, and mer 
chants, chiefly notice the protection, or otherwise received by them 
from Sada-Siva, downwards to the times of Tippu Saltan, and the En- 
glish ; and the whole, in any general point of view, is unimportant. A 

~ brief mention of weights, measures, and commodities, is appended. 
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Section 3. Account of Banivass¢ in the Sunda district. 

The years contained in the four yugas. The subject of inscriptions 
is adverted to, and then particularized. Vicramaditya is stated to have 
made a very large grant of land to the fane, at this place; continued 
in force by Bhoja-raja. Sinhana Bhupalan, who ruled at Rudraparam, 
in the neighbourhood, also made munificent largesses to the same; and 
built certain gopurams, or towers, over the porches. His son was Cali- 
Cala-Sudamani. His son was Sangha-Bhupalan. A detail of Jaina-ra- 
jas follcws. In addition to the mention of a few names, there is a spe- 
cification of their books, and sastras, or religious productions. An in- 
flaied account is given of the power, splendour, and attendants, of the 
said kings. 

Remark —This document seems to me ofsome consequence. Bana- 
vassi is a place of known antiquity; and the fact that /adna kings of 
great celebrity ruled there, at an early period, is tobe noted. The 
document is written with permanent ink; and is, as to paper, in tolera- 
bly good preservation. 


Section 4. Isin the Mahratta character. 


Section 5. A list of chieftains of the Sunda district. 

The commencement of the rule of these chiefs isdatedin Sal. Sac. 
1478 (A. D. 1556), and seven names are given, coming down to Sal. Sac. 
1685 (A. D. 1763). They were, by consequence, chiefs who found- 
ed their power on the downfall of the Vijayanagarum dynasty ; as was 
the case in various. parts of the peninsula. A sort ofcopy of their seal 
is given; one contains the name of Immadi arasapa-nayak in Balbund 
letters, on the other, the word, Nagaresvara, and Sada-Siva, can be 
read; and also the titular phrase “a chief splendid as the moon;’’ but 
some injury by worms renders the connection, in so small a surface, 
not further legible. An imperfect copy of an inscription certifies the 
gift of some lands to a tribe of Brahmans; but the donors name, and 
other particulars, are wanting. 

The whole of the remaining portion of the book is in Mahratta cha- 
racters ; see the end of the following Mahratti papers. In what herein 
precedes, sections 1 and 3are of consequence. The name of Bana- 
passi, aS an emporium of commerce, appears in the classical writers ; 
and it then seems to have been flourishing. The prevalence of the 
Jaina credence throughout the Sunda country, is worthy of notice; and, 
by comparison with the foregoing book, we may discern that the era of 
Parasu Rama was not so high up in antiquity, as Mindu exaggerations 
might lead any one to suppose. 
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D.—MAHRATTI. 


Manuscript book, No. 47—Countermark 737. 


Ancient record concerning Marayan-varam. 

The commencement of this document adverts to the creation by 
Brahma, and then immediately refers to Vaivasvata menu; to his son 
Jeshvaca; and to the ten sons of the latter, who have names given to. 
them that appear to be fictitious. Only four brief pages are thus oc- 
cupied. There is then a marvellous anachronism in referring to Cari- 
Cala-Chola, and to a story which, in other documents, is connected with 
Kulottunga Cholan. In performing penance at Seshachalam he had a 
son by a Naga-canya, which son is simply termed Chacravertt (aliter 
Tondaman or Adondat). This Chacraverti going to Vencatachala had 
a vision of the god; and, on the hill, found a stone image which he caus- 
ed to be enshrined, and endowed, He is then termed Go-Chacravertt, 
and his son is named Sundhama raja. His son was Sura sira, and his 
son Narayana raja. 

The narrative then passes at once to Mil’hila désam, in the extreme 
north. A king of this country named Govasambuna-raja performed 
penance addressed to Vencatdchala svami(a form of Vishnu) accom- 
plished as it seems, at Vencatdchala or Tripety: on the god appearing 
to know what he wanted, he requeste1 to be allowed to reign over the 
neighbourhood of the fane, transmitting the kingdom to his posterity. 
The request was granted by directing the worshipper to go to his ser- 
vant Narayana, that ruled at Narayan pure, who would thereupon make 
over to him, the applicant, half of the said Varayun’s kingdom; which 
gift, on application, Govasambuna accordingly obtained. The name of 
his eldest son was Vencata raja, whose three brothers were respective- 
ly named Ubajala-raja, Acasa-raja, and Mitra-verma-raja. The son. 
of the last mentioned was Acasa-raja, who being instituted to the king- 
dom, the father retreated to do penance. Acasa-raja, having no child, 
made a golden image of a goddess which he purposed to worship; but 
was addressed by an aerial voice, instructing him to consider that 
image as his child, by the name of Pasha-trivatt; and, upon doing 
so, ason should be born to him. Ina neighbouring wilderness called 
Udyana-vanam, the munt named Nareda, when doing penance, saw a 
very beautiful female form, and on asking who she was,a reply was 
given that she was called Pacsha-trivant and was the child of Acdsa 
raja. Nareda told her she would become the wife of Vencatachala-svami ; 
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and, as he had said, the god came with great splendour, and was married 
to the said Pacsha-trivatt ; on which day a child was born to Acasa- 
raja, afterwards named Vasumbana-raja; to whom he made over his 
rule, and retired to do penance. As Vasumbana-raja had no offspring 
he went to Vencata-raja of the aforementioned Varayan-puri, on whom 
he devolved the portion of the kingdom formerly conceded ; and thence- 
forward the kingdom became one, under kings of the Marayan-varam 
dynasty. 

The son of Vencata-raja was Sindu-raja. In his time a Kiratan, or 
barbarian, made great ravages as a freebooter; and, among other spoils, 
having forcibly taken away the cow of a Brahman, the owner went to 
Sindu-raja and complained. The raja assembled some forces, with 
which he pursued and overtook the plunderer, recovered the cow, and 
gave it back to the owner; afterwards continuing a prosperous rule. His 
son was named Acanasana-raja, his son was Paracruti-raja, and his son 
Adrica-raja. His son Mahttha-raja. His son Vicata-raja, and his son 
Ribunde-raja. During his reign enemies invaded the kingdom (their 
name not specified), and overthrew the Vencata-raja dynasty. 

There follows what for distinction sake may be termed the Rama-raja 
dynasty ; containing a long list of names only, without any incident. 


RremarK.—So far as my abstract goes which I have made somewhat 
minute, and particular, there is a vraisemblance which, in the leading 
points, I consider to be assimilated to truth. We have in it in the early 
history of Tripety, from the time of its founder ddondai ; but apparently | 
only as a feudal chieftainship, merging ina larger one: the precise locali- 
ty of which I feel at present unable to fix; but I think that Varagana 
puri, if a real name, must have been the metropolis of a chieftain only, 
somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood. As to what follows, the 
names are so numerous, and seem so much to run in cycles, with a 
repetition of nearly the same names, that it must I conceive either be 
an encomiastic genealogy of a local chief, or else pure invention; to 
which observation must be added, that, allowing for the preceding 
lapse of time from Adondaz, there would not be space for the following 
genealogy, if. reckoned downwards at the rule of even two or three 
years, for each ruler. 

On the whole this document, from which I had expected something 


valuable, must be estimated as of very moderate authority, and import- 
ance; especially in the latter portion. 


Legend of the Svarna muc’hi. river. 
This document is attached to the foregoing without any other note 
af distinction than a single blank space intervening. 
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Itis merely a legend, ascribing the origin of the river to Agastya, 
who was instructed to form it by an aerial voice. Being formed it was 
called Svarna muc’hi, or golden faced ; and it flowed through a district, 
wherein many anchorets, and retired devotees, dwelt. It runs near 
Chandragiri ; is united with many other rivers; is considerable at 
Tripety ; and joining the northern Punar, runs with it to the sea. 

Nore.—It remains only to observe, that the entire book is in moder- 
ately good preservation. The binding, and the ink, are both good. 
The country paper has been attacked, in the inner and outer margin, 
by worms; but the examination of the document has stopped their 
progress ; and, with moderate care, the book will last along time. The 
early portion alone is of any value. 


Manuscript book, No. 46—Countermark 736. 


Account of Vencatésvara-svami at Tripety. 

Reference to the pauranic legend of a dispute beteeen <Adi-sesha, 
and Vayu ; in the course of which they passed over many mountains, 
and were told by Vishnu that their dispute shouid be ended at Ven- 
catachala. At this hill Sesha performed penance ; and on Vishnu de- 
siring to know what gift was wanted, Sesha replied with a request that 
Vishnu would reside there, which petition was accorded; and from the 
residence both of Vishnu and sesha, the hi'lis called both Vencaté- 
chala, and Sesdchala. In Cali-yuga 4900, Tondaman Chacraverti, 
coming hither, determined on building a fane; being directed to do so 
inavision. Hein pursuance of his purpose erected one; and provided 
the means for celebrating annually a nine days festival. The bestowing 
of grants to this fane, is thenceforward the leading subject. A few des- 
cendants of Tondaman gave some largesses. The Rayer dynasty of 
Vijayanagaram, made munificent donatives; and some grants are said 
to have been accorded by the Mahomedans, The shrine is stated to be 
frequented by numerous pilgrims; and some detail is given of the sa- 
cred pools, and other local features of the hill of Tripety. There isa 
reference to a local incarnation of Vishnu, at Sri Permatur, near Con- 
jeveram ; and some matters connected with the incarnation of Vishnu 
as Rama the son of Dasaratha. bi 

Remark.—The date of Tondaman’s founding this shrine, is the point 
chiefly of value in this document. His offspring of.two or three des- 
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cendants, are only mentioned by the appellative of Tondaman; and then 
Acasa-raja is spoken of as having ruled at Narrayana-varam. The 
Anegundi, and the Mahomedan, rulers superseded all antecedent ones. 
The mention of them is however a secondary object. The contents seem 
_ derived by abstract of portions of the st’hala mahatmya of Tripety. 


Nore.—The condition of this book is much the same as that of the 
last mentioned one. 


- Manuscript book, No. 17—Countermark 883. 


Official regulations of Tippu Sultan, as to trade. 

These regulations are written in three languages, Persian, Canarese, 
and Mahratti. Any abstract ofcourse is not here required. The book, 
in every respect, is in good preservation. 


— 


Manuscript book, No. 18—Countermark 884. 


This book has an endorsement in Colonel Mackenzie’s hand writing. 
“ Tippoo’s regulations found at Cancoupa, November 1800. C. M. 
K.”? These are in the same three languages ; but very brief. The book 
is a thin octavu, written on Europe paper, nevertheless slightly perfura- 
ted by worms; but on the whole in moderately good preservation. 


Manuscript book, No. 6—Countermark 643. 


JIndénasvari Certasubddcha-pariyaya, or a compendious Mahratta Dic- 
tionary of difficult words of various meanings, compiled from the Bha- 
gavat gita in Mahratti. 

This title prefixed sufficiently explains the purport, and contents, of 
this little folio. It remains therefore only to observe, that it is written 
on thick, and very superior, country-paper, the best I have ever seen, 
with indelible ink, and with a calam or reed, in bold letters of the Bal- 
band character, only a very slight variation from Deva-nagari, One 
perforation, by termites, through the cover and some of the last leaves 
_ of the book, alone prevents its being considered in perfect preservation. 
With common care it will last very many years, 


A 
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Manuscript book, No. 65—Countermark 862. 


The contents of this small quarto are four reports or journals, of MVa- 
rayan Rao in his journeys through the Ceded Districts, in the consecutive 
years 1810, 1811, and 1812. } 

Subject to a general remark heretofore made on this class of docu- 
ments, it only remains to note that this book, though slightly injured by 
book-worms, is written with indelible ink, on good country paper, and 
as a whole, is in moderately good preservation. 


Manuscript book, No. 62—Countermark 752. 


General account of the Carnatic, with the models of former rules co- 
pied from ancient records. 

The earlier portion of the contents of this Book relates to inams, 
(grants) or jaghires (estates) bestowed by the Padshahs, or Mahome- 
dan rulers, on different fanes, persons, or special places. 

After about thirty loosely written pages of the said matter, a document 
follows unexpectedly, which is of a historical kid. It commences 
with Janamejaya; and after the mention of a few of his des- 
cendants, passes to the line of Jarasundha, noticing several of the 
more remarkable events, and persons, of the Mégadha kingdom. 
Its transit is then to Pratdpa rudra, and it very erroneously makes 
‘‘ Bhojaraja of Ougein” to be one of his descendants. Passing to 
the Vijayanagarum dynasty it dates the foundation of that town 
by Vidyaranya, in the 9th century of Salivahana, which is proba- 
bly too early. It has most of the usual particulars concerning the 
Rayer dynasty, down to the confederation of the Mahomedans against | 
Rama raju. It then details some proceedings of Mahomedan rulers, as 
far as to Alemguir, who employed and distinguished Sahu raja of 
the Mahrattas. Concerning these, there are some rather full details; 
and thena transition to the Mysore kings; the usurpation of Hyder; 
and the final subjugation of Tippoo’ by the English. This part of 
the book is in very good preservation. 

The following contents are rules and regulations concerning culti- 
vation, taxes, and the like as fixed by Crishna Raja Udiyar after his 
restoration to the kingdom of his ancestors, being assisted by Purnaya 
his minister. These rules were deduced after an ipvestigation into 
early records, antecedent to the Mahomedan usurpation. 


Remarx.—It may thus appear that this document is not without 
some interest and value; though slenderly so in any historical point 
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of view, as we possess all that it contains in other and perhaps better 
documents. The whole of the writing is with indelible ink, on good 
Kurope paper, entirely uninjured. 


Manuscript book, No. 4—Countermark 888. 
Sections 1to3. See the preceding Canarese portion of this report. 


Section 4. Account of Sonda, the capital of the Sonda country. 

This account ascends up to the time of a descendant of Acasa 
raja, of the Tondaman line at Chandragiri ;“who, in defect of posterity, 
is stated to have adopted Vencatapati nayak of the race of Achyuta 
rayer ; and there seems to be an intimation, though the passage is ob- 
scure, that the said race were descendants of a more ancient dynasty at 
Sonda. The Tondaman, having ason born to him, dismissed the aforesaid 
Vencatapati nayak with some money and troops to make his own way; 
and he succeeded in fixing himself at Szris¢; having previously con- 
quered Chennapatnam, and a small district around it, by the way. He 
took Sirist ; afterwards, built a town and fort there; .to which he gave 
the name of Chennapatnam. He further assaulted a neighbouring 
fort belonging to a Vedar chief, which he could not take; but effected 
its appropriation, by giving his daughter in marriage to the Vedar chief- 
tain. He began to reign in the town of Chennapatnam, which he had 
built; being crowned there in Sal. Sac. 1121 (A. D. 1198). His des- 
cendants, rulers at Chennapainam were, 


i Rama raja. Arasapa nayak. 
Rama Chandra raja. Rama Chandra. 
Vakta vadiyaru. Arasapa nayak. 
Arasapa Vadiyaru. 9 Raghu nat’ha nayak. 


5 Rama Chandra nayak. 

Subsequently the Mahomedans in the time of Vencapalinayak, con- 
quered the country. The son of that chief was named Seda siva nayak ; 
a favourable report of whose capacity reaching Delhi, that Court placed 
Sada siva nayak, as their manager, in charge of the covn':y. Various 
alternations occurred dowr to the time of Hyder Ali; who assumed the 
country after having vi'iagedit. Passing through the hands of Tippu 
- Sultan, it came into vo:session of the Honourable Company. 

Remarx.—This document seems to be of some slight local impor- 
tance. 


Section 5. See preceding Canarese portion of this report. 
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Section 6. Account of a Jaina matam and of an ascetic, or hierophant 
of the Jainas. 

(This section is Canarese in Mahratta characters). 

Formerly what is now termed Ahobala matam was a Jaina-matam, 
that is shrine, or monasterium of /ainas. Some time subsequently 
Chamundi rayer, of the race of Pandurayen, went to inspect the wil- 
derness called Bivar-gov, and in the midst of it, clearing some ground 
he built a fane to Géstésvara; while the celestials came and performed 
all the usual rites. But the image of Géstésvara, assumed the habit of 
a Jaina image; and in different other places Jaina fanes were formed ; 
several of which are specified, at the close ofthis brief paper, of only 


four pages. 


Section 7. Account of Beleti, in the Sonda country, and of a race of 
kings. 

An accountant, through defect of posterity, was going to do penance 
in the wilderness where he met with the fane of Gostesvara svami; to 
which he paid homage; and by doing sg0, obtained two sons, who on 
growing to manhood fought witha neighbouring Vedar-raja, and took 
his country; over which they ruled. They were named Andavadiyar, 
and Andana-vadiyar, and adopted the Jaina credence. One or two 
names of their posterity follow. The country was conquered by Bha- 
dra-nayak ; and his race succeeded, to wit, Basavapa-nayak (one ille- 
gible name), Soma-sancara nayah, Vira-Bhatlranayak. They divided 
the country into two petty sovereignties. These increased their domi- 
nions: and took Szrisz, with other furts. The boundaries of their rule 
are specified. 


Seciton 8. Account of some Jainas, who came by sea from the Ban- © 
ga-desam. | 

Some tribes of Jainas, styled Samuntar (as I suppose Samunas) came 
on board ship from Banga-desa, under the rule of Anga-raja, and Ajala- 
raja. ‘These conquered, and took possession, of some country ; of which 
the revenues are stated; the names of towns so captured are Cudiyalu 
and Baracur. After some time achief named Bakhtyala fought with 
them; and, having conquered them, they went away to Udapu. 


Remark.—This small fragment of two pages, may turn out to be of 
some use. Cudiyalu I believe to be the same as Mangalore; and 
Baracur, a town near Udapu, is stated to be a country or place between 
Mangalore and Gokernam. Bangu desa, I have usually understood to 
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be Bengal. If Jaznas came thence by sea, it must have been a circui- 
tous voyage ; which induces me to think some other country intended. 
Ajala-raja is a name of great celebrity in Java, of Hindu origin. 
Query, whether the going to Udapu may mean sailing thither ? 


Section 9. Account of Mérjan in Canara. 

In early times Jaina-bhayar-devi built a town and fort, by the side 
of asmall river in the Mirjan district: which afterwards came under 
the power of the Vistupur-Padshah. One Mallicar son of Bhatt a 
Brahman of the Hayga class was seen by his preceptor asleep in the 
sun, shaded by the hood ofa serpent; on which the preceptor asked 
what the said Mallicar would give him, on coming to the possession of 
his kingdom: which the young man treated as ajest. But after some 
time having obtained some wealth, he therewith raised a band of troops; 
and with it assaulted the dominions of the Visiapur ruler; took this 
district, and governed it eighteen years, till hisdeath. It then revert- 
ed to the Mahomedans ; but afterwards came under the Nagara-raja, or 
king of what isI believe usually termed Nugger* in the province of 
Bidanore. 


Section 10. Account of Jinadanta and other kings, froma writing 
by Sivaiya Jaina Gaudu of Horanad in Canara. 

Anciently about two hundred and fifty years ago (some error in the 
date) one Batrasa-vadiyar a Jaina from Uttara-madhyma-desa, went to 
the country of Samdna-maha-rayer, son of Jinadanta, carrying with him 
an amman or image of a goddess, called Padmdvati; which he placed 
in a shrine, near the country of the son of Jinadanta; and, by the me- 
rit of homage and offerings to that shrine, he conquered and acquired 
the whole of the said country for himself. There is some loose legen- 
dary matter; for instance, mention of a king who ruled many hundreds 
of thousands of years, which does not appear tobe of any credibility, 
or consequence. 


Section 11. Account of Baracur. 

This account goes up toahigh antiquity referring to the establishment 
of seven Sativa emblems by Marcandeya-rishi, said to be narrated in the 
Marcandeya-puranam. It is stated to be the locality of the throne obtain- 
_ ed from India, and the seat of power of an Jsvara (lord) who ruled there- 
on two thousand years (evidently meaning Vicramaditya). Afterwards 


* Perhaps the Vagara of Ptolemy. 
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Salivahana ruled. The name of Balipati, as a titular name, occurs. As 
this locality was one of much commerce, many ships going and coming, 
it was judged expedient to celebrate a human sacrifice, on that account ; 
and, as stated in the paper, a man was taken from one of the ships, 
and offered in sacrifice. Buddha-panta raja afterwards ruled. The 
narrative then alludes to the penance of Vidyaranya svdmi; in conse- 
quence of which a shower of gold fell, which he made use of in fixing 
Halkaand Bukha, two brothers in power, at Vidyaranya, and crowned 
or anointed them. Later down, this place came under the Visiapur 
government. 


Remarx.— This paper is of some little value: the abstract may how- 
ever suffice. 


Section 12. Account of some Jaina kings of Hobhalli and Hosapat- 
nam in Canara. 

One Manu maha raja came from Uttara nat’ha, a town so called, to 
this place. He was a Jaina. His son was named Jina danta, who 
forming an improper familiarity, with an outcaste person of the Vedar 
tribe, the father considered him to have forfeited his rights, and digni- 
ty; which the son learning sought safety in flight. There however 
the narrative abruptly ceases ; owing to some pages of the book at the 
end being lost. 


GrNneRaL Rewarx.—The Mabratta papers in this book are quite legi- 
ble, and in tolerably good preservation; with the exception only of 
having been badly bound. The abstracts may suffice, in pointing 
to general indications of early Jaina rule in the Canara province. 
There is further an interest attaching to these papers from their relat- 
ing to the site of ancient commerce with India; being the trade, as I 
suppose, which is indicated in sect. 11, though we should not, without — 
such a guide, have imagined that it was thought needful to cement it 
with the blood of human victims. The port first made by Hippalus, 
in crossing the Arabian gulf, that is Musiris, is conjectured by Dr. 
Robertson (Disqu. p. 50) to be Merjee, or the Mirjan of sect. 9, but 
IT rather venture to infer that Mushica the name of a district, was 
meant by Pliny; and in India almost every district had some leading 
town from which it originally took its name. Further the same writer 
conjectures the Barace of Pliny to be Barcelore, that is the Baracur of 
sect. 8 and 11, which is probably accurate. It is needless for me to 
attempt more than to offer aclue to any who may think the subject 
worthy of further investigation. 
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K.—PRACRIT. 


Manuscript book, No. 9—Countermark 648. 


Nigamdgama-Sara, or the essence of the Nigama and Agamas. 

The term Wigama is somewhat equivalent to “ Scriptures,” in a 
particular mode of usage. The dgamas are fwenty eight books of 
Saiva principles. In this work the substance of the Vedas, and of 
those Saiva works, is professed tobe given. It is a moderate sized 
octavo; and would be worth translation. It does not admit of ab- 
stract. The character is Balband; rather rudely written; and the 
language that of the Brahmans of the Mahrashitira-desam. The paper 
and ink are good. The writing may be fifty years old ; though proba- 
bly less. 

The book is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2, p. 100, art. vii. 


Manuscript book, No. 3—Countermark 652. 


Parasu Rama charitra, or account of the sixth avatar, the conqueror 
of the Cshetriyas,and founder of the fane named after him on the 
western coast. ; 

This is a thin folio, in extremely good preservation, written with in- 
delible ink, in the Balband character, and in language similar to the 
preceding ; prevailingly Sanscrit, but with Aahratic intermingled, 
and forming a local Prdcret. ‘The subject is thestory of Parasu Rama, 
heretofore given: it contains the solar and lunar lines of kings.” Ido- 
not find the book entered in the Des. Catalogue. 


Manuscript book, No. 10—Countermark 641. 
Do. No. 11—Countermark 642. 


These are small, but thick, folios written in the Deva-nagari charac- 
ter, on superior country paper, with indelible ink. The contents are 
entitled Gita Bhashya, or commentary on the Bhagavat Gita, as con- 
tained in the Bhishma parvam of the Mahabharatam, The language is 
a mixture of Sanscrit slocas, with Mabhratta interpretation ; and forms a 


) 
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doctrinal, or theological, work of repute. The work is complete; and 
in very good preservation. Itis by Jndnésvara, alias, Jnana deva. 
It is entered in Des. Catal. vol. 2, p. 97, art. iii. 


Notaxoum.—The first part of my sixth report, on the collation and 
examination of Mackenzie Manuscripts, here concludes. 


Mapras, October 1838. 


LITERARY AND ScrentTIFiC [NTELLIGENCE. 


[Although late, owing to the tardy appearance of the volume containing 
the Report, which has just reached us, we think it right to put on record 
the following notices of Desiderata, &c. published by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science.—Editor Madras Journal. | 


Reports requested, Researches recommended, and DeSsiderata noticed by 
the Committees of Science at the Newcastle Meeting. 


REPORTS ON THE STATE OF SCIENCKH. 


Prof. Bache, of Philadelphia, was requested to furnish a Report on the 
state of Meteorology in the United States, for the next meeting of the 
Association. 

Prof. Johnston was requested to prepare a Report on the present 
state of Chemistry as bearing upon Geology. 

Mr. J. E. Gray, F. R.S., was requested to prepare a Report on the ; 
present state of our knowledge of Molluscous Animals and their Shells, 

Mr. Selby was requested to draw up a Report on the present state of 
knowledge of Ornithology, for an early meeting. 

Mr. Bryan Donkin (Secretary), Dr. Ure, Dr. Faraday, and Mr. Cooper 
were requested to Report as to the state of our knowledge on the. 
Specific Gravity of Steam generated at different Temperatures ; Mr. 
ee to act as Secretary. 

r. E, Forbes was requested to Report on the present state of the 
anes of the Geographical Distribution of Pulmoniferous Mollusca 
in Britain, and the circumstances which influence this distribution. 

The Council were requested to apply for a Report on the present 
state and recent discoveries in Geology. ai 
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Specific Researches in Science involving applications to Government o,. 
public bodies. 


MAGNETICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Resolved,—1. That the British Association views with high interest 
the system of Simultaneous Magnetic Observations which have been for 
some time carrying on in Germany and in various parts of Europe, and 
the important results towards which they have already led; and that they 
consider it highly desirable that similar series of observations, to be re- 
gularly continued in correspondence with and in extension of these, 
should be instituted in varicus parts of the British dominions. 

2. That this Association considers the following localities as particu- 
larly important : 


Canada, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, or the. 
St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope; 


and that they are willing to supply Instruments for the purpose of obser- 
vation. | 

3. That in these series of observations, the three elements of horizon- 
tal direction, dip, and intensity, or their theoretical equivalents, be in- 
sisted on, as also their hourly changes, and on appointed days their. 
momentary fluctuations. 

4, That this Association views it as highly important that the defici- 
ency yet existing in our knowledge of Terrestrial Magnetism in the. 
Southern Hemisphere should be supplied by observations of the magne- 
tic direction and intensity, especially inthe higher latitudes, between 
the meridians of New Holland and Cape Horn; and they desire strongly 
to recommend to Her Majesty’s Government the appointment of a naval 
expedition directed expressly to that object. 

9. That in the event of such expedition being undertaken, it would be. 
desirable that the officer charged with its conduct should prosecute 
both branches of observations alluded to in Resolution 3, SO far as Cire 
cumstances will permit. 

6. That it would be most desirable that the observations so perform- 
ed, both in the fixed stations and in the course of the expedition, should 
be communicated to Prof. Lloyd. 

7. That Sir John Herschel, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Peacock, and Prof, 
Lloyd be appointed a Committee to represent to Government these re_ 
commendations. 

8. That the same gentlemen be empowered to actasa Committee, 


) 
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with power to add to their number, for the purpose of drawing up plans 
of Scientific co-operation, &c. &c., relating to the subject, and reporting 
to the Association. 

9. That the sum of 400/. be placed at the disposal of the above-named 
Committee, for the purposes above mentioned.* 


ASTRONOMY. 


Sir J. Herschel and Mr. Baily were requested to make application to 
Government for increase in the instrumental power of the Royal Obser- 
vatory at the Cape of Good Hope, and the addition of at least ove as- 
sistant to that establishment. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES IN INDIA. 


Resolved,—1. That the British Association regard the measurement of 
an arc of longitude in India comparable in extent to the meridional are 
already measured in that country, as a most important contribution to 
other facts illustrative of the earth’s true figure, and, by a necessary con- 
sequence, to the progress of astronomy. 

2. That the verification and comparison of the standards of the Indian 
and English surveys, as compared with the proposed Parliamentary 
standard, is indispensable to the correct knowledge of the meridional 
and parallel ares. 

3. That pendulum observations at the principal elevations, or conti- 
guous plains, and on the sea-coasts, if possible, on the same parallels of 
latitude, will afford results of great value to physical science. 

4, That observations for the determination of the Laws of Refraction 
in the elevated regions of the Himalayas, and at the Observatories of 
Madras and Bombay, will be a most important service to science. 

5. That it is highly desirable also that magnetical observations should 
be made in India similar to those which are carrying on in other parts 
of the world, and which are justly regarded with so much interest. 

6. That a topographical map of India, upon a large scale, accompanied 
by statistical and geological information, would be highly desirable.+ 


* The application to Government on this subject has been successful, the command of 
an expedition to the Antarctic regions being entrusted to Captain J. Q Ross. 

+ These Resolutions have been submitted to the consideration of the Directors of the 
East India Company ; and, in particular, the recommendation for magnetical observations 
been promptly acceded to. 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Resolved,—That a Committee be appointed to inquire how far, in the 
future progress of the Ordnance Survey, the several metalliferous and 
coal-mining districts could be represented on a larger scale. The Com- 
mittee to consist of Mr. Greenough, Mr. Griffith, Mr. De la Beche, and 
Major Portlock. 


MINING RECORDS. 


Resolved,—1. That itis the opinion of this Meeting, that, with a view 
to prevent the loss of life and of property which must inevitably ensue 
from the want of accurate mining records, it is a matter of national im- 
portance that a depository should be established for-preserving such 
records of subterranean operations in collieries and other mining districts. 

2. That a Committee be appointed to draw up a Memorial and to 
communicate with the Government in the name of the British Associa- 
tion, respecting the most effectual method of carrying the above resolu- 
tion into effect. 

3. That the Committee consist of the following gentlemen, with 
power to add to their number; The Marquis of Northampton, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Sir Philip Egerton, John Vivian, Esq., Davis G. Gil- 
bert, Esq., J. 8. Enys, Esq., W. L. Dillwyn, the President of the Geo- 
logical Section of the British Association, the President for the time 
being of the Geological Society of London, the Professors of Geology 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durham, H. T. De la Beche, Esgq., 
John Taylor, Esq., John Buddle, Esq., Thomas Sopwith, Esq. 


Specific Researches in Science involving Grants of Money. 


The following new Recommendations were adopted by the General 
Committee. 

That it is desirable that the meteorological observations made at the 
equinoxes and solstices, agreeably to the recommendations of Sir John 
Herschel, Bart., should be collected together, as far as is practicable, and 
reduced to an uniform mode of expression, so that comparisons may be 
made of the same, with a view of deducing results that may lead to the 
improvement and elucidation of meteorology. 
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That Sir John Herschel be requested to superintend the same, and 
that the sum of 1002. be placed at his disposal for that purpose. 

That it is desirable that the whole of the stars observed by Lacaille 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the observations of which are recorded in 
his Celum Australe Stelliferuta, should be reduced. 

That Sir J. Herschel, Mr, Airy, and Mr. Henderson be a Commit- 
tee for carrying the same into effect. 

That the sum of 200/. be appropriated to that purpose. 

That it is desirable that a Revision of the Nomenclature of the stars. 
should be made, with a view to ascertain whether or not a more correct 
distribution of them amongst the present constellations, or such other 
constellations as it may be considered advisable to adopt, may be formed. 

That Sir John Herschel, Mr. Whewell, and Mr. Baily be a Commit- 
tee for that purpose, and to report on the same at the next meeting of 
the Association. 

That the sum of 501. be appropriated to defray the expences that may 
be incurred in this inquiry. 

That 100/. be placed at the disposal of Sir D. Brewster and Professor 
Forbes, for the purpose of procuring Hourly Meteorological Observa- 
tions, to be made at two parts in Scotland, oné at Fort George, on 
the coast, and the other at some central part, at a great elevation above 
the sea. 

That it appears to the Committee desirable to diffuse in this country 
the knowledge of the Scientific Memoirs published on the Continent, 
and that, for this object, 100/. be placed at the disposal of a Committee, 
consisting of Dr. Robinson, Sir John Herschel, Sir D. Brewster, and 
Professor Wheatstone, with power to add to their number, towards pro- 
curing the translation and publication of such memoirs as they may 
approve. . 

That Mr. Pattinson and Mr. Richardson be requested to undertake 
experiments to ascertain whether any perceptible Galvanic influence is 
exerted by the Stratified Rocks ofthe neighbourhood of Newcastle, and 
that 20!. be placed at their disposal to meet the expenses of such expe- 
riments, 

That Dr. Arnott and Dr. Yelloly be a Committee for the purpose of 
improving Acoustic Instruments (in reference to diseases of the ear) 
with 25/. at their disposal. 

That Mr. Cargill, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Buddle, Mr. Forster, [Bewfeose 
Johnston, and Mr. Wilson be a Committee for inquiries into the Statis- 
tics of the Collieries of the Tyne and Wear, with 50/, at their disposal. 
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That Sir Jobn Robison (Secretary), and Mr. J.S. Russell, and Mr. 
James Smith be a Committee for instituting Experiments on the Forms 
of Vessels, with 200/. at their disposal. 


— 


19) 
Rescarches not involving Grants of Money or application to Government. 


The Meteorological Committee was requested to furnish a System of 
Meteorological Instructions for the next meeting of the Association. 

A Committee was formed, consisting of Mr. Greenough, Mr. De la 
Beche, Mr. Buddie, and Mr. Griffith, to draw up a proper form and scale 
of the Sections to be sent to the Geological Society by the engineers and 
proprietors of railways. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee to investigate 
the Salmonide of Scotla»d, and directed to place themselves in commu- 
nication with Mr. Shaw, who has offered to submit his experiments on 
that subject to their inspection: Mr. Selby, Dr. Pamell, Mr. J. S. Men- 
teith, Professor R. Jones, Dr. Neill, Sir W. Jardine, Bart., Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were appointed members of a Committee con- 
stituted for the purpose of investigating the Insects of the genera 
Lriosoma and Aphis, which attack the Pines of this country ; Mr. 
Spence, F. R.S., R. K- Greville, LL. D., Sir W. Jardine, Bart., Mr. 
Selby, Secretary. 

The Committee on Diseases of the Lungs in Animals was reappointed . 

The Committee for obtaining a complete account of the Fauna of 

Jreland was altered so as to consist of Capt. Portlock, Mr. R. Ball, Mr. 
W. Thompson, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Halliday, and Dr. Coulter, who was re- 
quested to act as Secretary.— Reports, vol. 7. 


On Halley's Comet. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuer, Bart. hRS., §e. 


“ One of the most interesting series of observations of a miscellaneous 
kind Ihad to make at the Cape of Good Hope, was that of Halley’s 
comet.—I saw the comet for the first time after its perihelion passage 
on the night of the 25th of January. Mr. Maclear saw it on the 24th. 
From this time we both observed it regularly. Iis appearance was that 
ofa round, well-defined disk, having near its centre a very small bright 
object exactly like a small comet, and surrounded by a faint nebula. 
This nebula in two or three more nights was absorbed into the dise, 
and disappeared entirely. Meanwhile, the disc itself dilated with ex- 
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traordinary rapidity ; and by examining its diameter at every favour- 
able opportunity, and laying down the measures by a projected curve, 
I found the curve to be very nearly a straight line, indicating a uni- 
form rate of increase; and by tracing back this line to its intersection 
with the axis, I was led, at the time, to this very singular conclusion, 
viz. that on the 21st of January, at 2h. ep. m., the disc must have been 
a point—or ought to have had no magnitude at all! in other words, at 
that precise epoch some very remarkable change in the physical con- 
dition of the comet must have commenced. So. far all was specula- 
tion. But in entire harmony with it is the following fact communi- 
cated to me no longer ago than last month by the venerable Olbers, 
whom I visited in my passage through Bremen, and who was so good 
as to show me a letter he had just received from M. Boguslawski, 
Professor of Astronomy at Breslau, in which he states that he had 
actually procured an observation of that comet on the night of the 21st 
of January. In that observation it appeared as a star of the sixth magni. 
tude—a bright concentrated point, which showed no disc, with a magni- 
fying power of 140! And that it actually was the comet, aud no star, 
he satisfied himself, by turning his telescope the next night on that 
point where he had seenit. It was gone! Moreover, he had taken 
care to secure, by actual observation, the place of the star he observed ; 
that place agreed to exact precision with his computation ; that star 
was the comet, in short. Now, I think this observation every way 
remarkable. First, if is remarkable for the fact, that M. Boguslawski 
was able to observe it at all on the 2lst. This could not have been 
done, had he not been able to direct his telescope point blank on the 
spot, by calculation, since it would have been impossible in any other 
way to have known it from a star. And, in fact, it was this very thing 
which caused Mr. Maclear and myself to miss procuring earlier observ- 
ations. Tam sure that I must often have swept, witha night-glass, 
over the very spot where it stood inthe mornings before sunrise ; and 
never was astonishment greater than mine at seeing it riding high in E 
the sky, broadly visible to the naked eye, when pointed out to me by a 
notice from Mr. Maclear, who saw it with no less amazement on the 
24th. The next remarkable feature is the enormously rapid rate of 
dilatation of the disc and the absorption into it of all trace of the sur- 
rounding nebula. Another,is the interior cometic nucleus. ‘All these P| 
phenomena, while they contradict every other hypothesis that has ever — 
been advanced, so far as Ican see, are quite in ‘accordance with a 
theory on the subject which I suggested on the occasion of — 
some observations of Biela’s comet,—a theory which sets out from — 
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the analogy of the precipitation of mists and dews from a state 
of trausparent vapour on the abstraction of heat. It appears to me that 
the nucleus and grosser parts of the comet must have been entirely eva- 
porated daring its perihelion, and reprecipitated during its recess from 
the sun, as it came into a colder region; and that the first moment of 
this precipitation was precisely that which I have pointed out as the 
limit of the existence of the dise, viz. on the 21st of January, at 2h..r. m., 
or perhaps an hour or two later.”’— Jbid.. 


The second volume of the Macan and Macnaghten edition of the 
eriginal Arabic of the Arabian Nights has just been published. Asia 
occupies the attention of Kurope in our day nearly quite as much as it 
did at the time of the Crusades—all eyes are turned eastward. The 
politician looks to Asia for the solution of some of the most intricate 
and important questions in European diplomacy. Asia, the cradle of 
Civilization, is now beginning to receive back the arts, commerce and 
literature which she gave. Even the British public, which used to. 
think about India (five times in a century) as a place of transportation. 
for younger sons and dowerless damsels, has begun to cast its self-wor- 
shipping eyes towards Asia: and as a sign of the times there are at 
this moment three translations of the Arabian Nights in progress. The 
first by Mr. Lane,. in London, the second by Mr. Torrens, in Bengal,. 
and the third by a German scholar at Stutdgart, whose name the writer 
of this notice cannot recollect. Manners, minor morals and the other 
eonventionalities of Europe and Asia,.were, and are, so different, that 
a verbatim trauslation of those celebrated tales never can be made into 
any of the vulgar languages of Europe—for instance, the beautiful 
story of Zobeida and her sisters in Galland’s translation, is in the 
original so disfigured. by highly erotic passages, as to be wholly unfit 
for’ translation into English—these passages are often in verse, pos= 
sessing all the poetic grace and elegance,.and more than the prurience of 
La Fontaine, or Berauger, or Lord Byron. A few of the new tales 
(in the Macan edition) are the very best, but to enjoy them it is neces- 
sary to be an Arabic scholar. Let no one despair: De Sacy’s grammar 
and the (Calcutta). Kamoor* Dictionary, with two hours a day hard. 
study, for nine months, will make a well educated man of average intel- 
lect perfectly competent to enjoy the Alif Laila. J. M. 


* for 8®le at the College ata fifth of the original price, 
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Norse to p. 271. 


The necessity of noticing some’ remarks by Lieut. Camppecy on Dr. 
Benza’s nomenclature of Indian minerals, reminds the Editor, who en- 
joyed the pleasure and advantage of an intimate personal friendship 
with that lamented individual, that no record has been eutered in this 
journal, which his contributions have given an imperishable value to, 
of the untimely death which put an end to his labours in the cause of 
geological science. Dr. Benza returned to Europe labouring under some 
not well defined paralytic symptoms; the result of « fall from his horse 
on the Neilgherry Hills, which caused some obscure injury at the base 
of the skull. It is understood that he never recovered from the effects 
of this accident, and that the catastrophe of his death was caused by 
his sufferings therefrom, the functions of the brain becoming implica- 
ted, leading to that degree of mental alienation which induced him to 
perpetrate suicide. 

PasquaL Marra Benza was a native of Italy, and was in the 
British Medical Service under the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Tonian Islands, Sir Frepsexick ApAm, whom he aecompanied to 
his Government at Madras, having obtained a commission in the Medi- 
cal Service of the East India Company. Former numbers of this 
journal afford the history of his movements in this country. Jn profes- 
sional attendance on the Governor, he visited the Neilgherry Hills 
twice, and in the 12th number of this journal will be found a geological 
itinerary of his route thither on these two occasions. The 13th num- 
ber contains his able and interesting Memoir on the Geology of the 
Neilgherry and Koondah Mountains, one of the most valuable contributi- 
ons to Indian geology that has been given to the world. Votes, chiefly 
geological, of a journey through the Northern Circars, is the only other 
contribution to this journal. All these productions were transcripts from 
his note books, which contained more extended observations, particu- 
larly of his route from the Neilgherry Hills down the Cauvery to Per- 
mutty, where he observed the geognostic position of the rock contain- 
ing corundum, a most interesting point, which was in need of elucida- 
tion, very valuable observations on which must have been found among 
the papers of the deceased. Dr. Benza took to Europe with hima very 
extensive collection of geological specimens, and it was his declared 
intention to publish a volume on Indian geology, when leisure and the 
facilities which a residence in Europe afforded, enabled” him to do so. 
Such a work would have contained his mature views on the subject, 
and the opportunity of careful analysis, would have ensured exactitude 
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to his mineral nomenclature, which, however, we have no reason to 
think was not displayed in his published papers—and this leads us 
to the subject which has elicited the above notice. 

First, with regard to the pillars of the mausoleum at Seringapatam: 
It is certainly singular that one so intimately acquainted with the physi- 
cal characters of minerals should have pronounced the material to be a 
hornblende rock, for both Lieut. Campsetu’s analysis, and specimens 
now before us presented to the Society by Lieut. NewBoLp, taken from 
the mausoleum and from the quarry at Turivacary, would satisfy the 
merest tyro that it is a species of steatite. It is certain that Dr. Benza 
never could have examined the pillars minutely, but that he must have 
taken Bucwanan’s account of them as correct, to which he might further 
have been led by tlre external aspect of the pillars, which in colour re- 
semble hornblende. Dr, Benza never visited the quarry at Turivacary. 
The only rock to which, in our opinion, Dr. Benza stands pledged for 
mineralogical accuracy is the hornblende rock, or greenstone, of Serin- 
gapatam (No. 46 of his illustrative specimens), a fragment of which, 
with his own label, is now before us, and is clearly what he has desig- 
nated it. In the ingredients assigned to the other rock by Lieutenant 
CampPBELL, and in its infusibility, it exactly answers to the chemical 
characteristics of steatite or potstone. Ina descriptive account of mi- 
nerals presented to the Society by Lieut. Newsonp, written more than a 
year ago, that officer has pointed out the error into which Bucuanan 
had fallen, whom Brnza followed, and he therein assigns its true de- 
nomination to this rock. 

Secondly, respecting the ewrzte of Palicondah, Dr. Brnza appears, 
from Lieut, CampsELv’s own showing, to be in no error—KEnrite (an old 
term of WERNER’s, we believe) is nothing but compact felspar; which is 
fusible, containing silica, alumina, an alkali, and iron—precisely the 
components of the rock of Palicondah, according to Lieut. Campsett. 
Wecan further state that Dr. Benza’s own specimens of eurite in our 
possession, exhibit all the external characters of that rock. 

Thirdly, as to the silicious schist—that rock being a slate composed 
principally of silex; and hornstone being of similar chemical compo- 
sition, but wanting the slaty fracture ; if the schistose character is ob- 
servable in the mass (it clearly is in Dr. Benza’s specimens), the term 
he applies is likely to be the correct one,—Laitor. 
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VIl.—Horary Meteorological Observations made agreeably with the 


suggestions of Sir Joun Hurscurn. 


lst—At the Madras Observatory.—By T. G. Taytor, Esa. H. E. I.-C. 


Astronomer. 
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—Ait the Trevandrum Observatory.—By the Rev. G. SPERSCHNEIDER, 
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December 21st fell rain from 6 A. M. to 6 p. mM. None, 


do. 6p.M. to 64a.M. do, 
December 22d do, 6 A.M. to 6 P. 1304 
Total .1304 


The Instruments are the same, and situated exactly as before. 
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The Instruments with which the foregoing observations are made, are 
placed in the Western Verandah of the Honourable Company’s Obser- 
vatory; at about 5 feet above the surface of the ground, and 27 feet 
above the level of the Sea; the thermometer was made on purpose for 
the Observatory, and at 75° (the only point at which a comparison has 
been made) it was found to differ insensibly from the Royal Society’s 
Standard; the barometer is one of two Standards which I have lately 
constructed, and may be depended upon to 0,0100 an inch. 


T. G. Taytor, 
f H, C. Astronomer. 


ERRATA. 


Page line 
287 2d from bottom For sulphureous, read sulphurous. 
289 7th — do...» Erase the word ‘ Chloric.” 
308 - 14th Go... Erase “it is,’? and read,—The lunar caustic of the apo- 
¥ thecary, which is soluble in Water, is a proper test for 
mouriatic acid. ; 


323 =«-:1A4th GO..-+++s+. For substance, read substances. 
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